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PASSION’S FLIGHT 


Jenny’s pride told her to return to her own chamber, but she wanted Stuart to 
touch her, to assure her. She wanted to know once and for all how things stood 
between them. Without reserve, she eased close to him and touched her lips to 
his. Groaning with rage and frustration, he pushed her away, but her hand 
touched his when he gripped her shoulder painfully. It was a gentle touch and it 
sent the fires of passion racing through his body. He couldn’t deprive himself of 
her because of his pride. He pulled her body across his own, feeling her warmth, 
her golden hair touch his bare chest. His lips found hers. Moist and softly parted, 
they responded, tremblingly to his kisses. “Oh, Stuart, even should you hate me, 
I will wish to be with you.” 

“I could never hate you,” he whispered, losing himself in the ecstasy of her soft, 
sensual body against his. . . . 

HISTORICAL ROMANCE AT ITS BEST! 

WILD RAPTURE (1534, $3.75) 
by Kay McMahon 

Beautiful Amber had been blackmailed into marrying Nicholas Chandler, but 
she’d be damned if she’d share his bed. But even as she longed to slap the 
arrogant smile from his handsome face, she found herself succumbing to his 
wicked, wanton loving, trapped in his embrace. 

ECSTASY’S CONQUEST (1438, $3.75) 

by Kay McMahon 

Looking into the steel-blue eyes of her captor, lovely Victoria knew her life as a 
pampered belle was over. Won in a card game by this devilish rogue of a pirate, 
she was now his to do with as he wanted, and as he caressed her silken curves 
she knew he wished to make her ECSTASY’S CONQUEST. 


PASSION’S SLAVE (1297, $3.50) 



by Kay McMahon 


Beau Remington was the kind of man to stalk his prey until he got what he 
wanted —and he wanted lovely Alanna. But determined and defiant young 
Alanna would never surrender . . . until she tasted Beau’s fierce demanding 
kisses and melted into his embrace, until she learned she was forever 
PASSION’S SLAVE. 

ECSTASY’S EMBERS (1538, $3.50) 

by Victoria London 

Determined to put the notorious rake Lucien Fraser in his place, Virginia belle 
Samantha Thornton taunted A im with her saucy green eyes, teased him with her 
supple curves, and relished the thought of being the first to deny him. But when 
the insolent man trapped her in his arms and plundered her sweet lips, she forgot 
her schemes and surrendered to the burning pleasures of . . . ECSTASY’S 
EMBERS. 

Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the Publisher. Send 
cover price plus 50C per copy for mailing and handling to Zebra Books, Dept. 
1352, 475 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10016. DO NOT SEND CASH. 

To my mother , Cynthia Miller Jenkins—with love 

O, Passion's deadly fury prest thy heart, 

And Honour's brutal dagger bared thy breast, O, Tender fawn, wreath-eyed and 
innocent, Wounded in the thycket of thy rest. 

O, salve thy blemish of untimely end, 

That thou hast lived and perished in my sin. 

O, Heart! Proud freedom's mournful cry! Seed of Honour nourish thee Through 
this land's sweet eternity, 

In fertile ground of crimson dye. 
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The wind swept down from the hills with deceptive laziness, among the thatched 
cottages and mounds of last autumn’s sun-bleached hay stacked high in the 
meadows. Bleating goats and newly shorn sheep, abandoned by their ragged 
young shepherds, huddled with their backs to the storm that lay just beyond the 
horizon. The Windover men, their faces betraying time long spent at labor, left 
their fields for warm kitchens, the prattle of fat, homely wives, and the soft 
giggles of children seated before the hearth plotting mischief among themselves. 
The aroma of baking bread and of spiced meats and cheeses stacked in wooden 
dishes filled the small chambers to commingle with sweet tobacco being puffed 
by silent, thoughtful old gentlemen, their days of usefulness long past. Shy, 
pretty daughters in the bloom of prewomanhood hurried to lock shutters against 
the coming storm and to spend a fleeting moment looking toward Frielen Abbey, 
her ancient spires violet shadows high above the timber line and the windswept 
valleys that were her domain. 

The massive stone structure was, in essence, Wind- over’s heartbeat, for its 
thousands and thousands of acres grew crops of wheat and corn that had 
sustained and nourished its generations. The Abbey’s power was 

reflected in the four symmetrically placed towers spiraling upward into the 
heavens. Off to the left and partially obscure in the foliage of the timber line, two 
small circles of light touched the heavy darkness of the approaching midnight 
hour. 

Behind the bleak, gray walls of Frielen Abbey, Lady Elizabeth fought to bring 
forth new life. She feared the whole messy affair might never end, that she 
would remain round and clumsy and in pain for the rest of her life. Her soft 
auburn hair and pale, softly contoured features drenched in sweat, she scarcely 
resembled the bright, alert, constantly curious virgin she had been so short a 


while ago. Her gown had been pulled up to her waist by her physicians, who 
prodded and poked at her smooth, ivory nakedness and felt for the position of 
her child. Dearborne, his old, wrinkled face drawn into a frown, pressed his lips 
into a narrow line; young Handley, fresh from the medical university, clenched 
and unclenched his fists, unsure of what to do next; and old Lafferty smiled 
reassuringly, yet strangely. As the pain grew stronger, it hardly seemed important 
that her position was unladylike. She looked to her mother sitting beside her and 
very softly said, “Maman, it hurts.” 

In an effort to blot out the tremor of pain that once again seized her, as well as 
her seemingly incompetent physicians and her inglorious physical state, 

Elizabeth closed her eyes and remembered the moment forever gone that had, in 
itself, conceived the bastard child now fighting for freedom from her womb. She 
heard again the haunting rhythm of a hundred violins honoring her betrothal and 
approaching marriage to the Right Honorable Sir Arthur Markham. The pain 
then became nothing more than a paralytic numbness, and 

she returned to that eve in the midsummer past and to the man who even now 
filled her every thought. 

She had been angry with her young cousin, Charlotte, a spoiled, gangling 
adolescent who considered herself a queen among the peasants, but who had 
begun life quite humbly as her Uncle Bradley’s bastard. So Elizabeth had left the 
crowded ballroom. It was early in the evening and her guests were yet at the 
buffet or on the dance floor. Undetected in her flight, she found solitude on the 
veranda, leaving Arthur to cope with Charlotte’s sultry defiance and high- 
pitched flirtation with the crown prince. 

Despite a shy, innocent loveliness, Elizabeth felt obscenely ugly. She wrinkled 
her face into a frown to relax the muscles that were stiff and sore from smiles 
that had not really been smiles and from the kind words and deceptive gaiety 
with which she had greeted her guests. A tear ran down her cheek and beneath 
her chin, but she flicked it away before it touched her bodice. The golden threads 
interwoven in the lace glimmered across the tight-fitting white brocade gown 
that had been specially made for the ball that night, to celebrate the most 
important event in a woman’s life. The sleeves, also tight-fitting, became tapers 
at her wrists, spilling thickly gathered cream-colored lace over long, thin fingers. 
The same lace trailed the floor in a train that was too short to pull up to her wrist 
with a ribbon, and too long to allow her small, slippered feet easy movement in 



what was intended to be a graceful waltz. Thus, she had declined to dance early 
in the evening, pleading a slight headache. 

Her soft blue eyes, delicately protected by long, copper lashes, picked absently 
at the semidarkness 
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below her, at the cobbled pathway winding through the gardens as she listened to 
gentle masculine laughter and a woman’s demure response. It was all beautifully 
romantic. But tears sheened her eyes again; the cobbled pathway became a blur 
and the thatched cottages below her, across the silent valley, became nothing 
more than tiny specks of light magnified in the wetness of her tears. 

She found herself thinking of the valley children she had often watched at play. 
The boys, rambunctious and full of life, scooted small, polished stones across the 
earth with their thumb nails, the goal obviously to see them collide. The little 
girls held hands, danced in a circle, and chanted silly verses: 

Jelly in a plate, jelly in a plate, 

Wiggle-waggle, wiggle-waggle, jelly in a plate. 

Then they would squat to the ground in unison and scramble up, giggling, to 
begin the next verse: 

Sausage in a pan, sausage in a pan, 

Sizzle-sazzle, sizzle-sazzle, sausage in a pan. 

She admired the smutty faces, the tattered dresses and short pants baring skinned 
and dirty knees, the shoeless feet that scampered among the hedgerow. She had 
watched the Windover men, their backs bent and their faces weathered by hard 
work in their fields. She had watched the women at large wooden tubs beside 
their cottages, scrubbing bits of tattered cloth scarcely resembling a shirt or a 
loose-fitting gown still required as a garment. She had waved to the shy, young 
girls, no longer children and not yet women, who were staring at 
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her polished mahogany coach and matched white harness mares with bobbed 
tails and manes meticulously plaited with black and scarlet ribbons. 

She sighed deeply. Although she had turned eighteen just a week before, she was 
required to wear pompadours stiff with flower paste that was often rancid by the 
end of the day, to have her small, firm breasts bound tightly so that she always 
felt faint and ill, and to hang heavy, gaudy jewels from a slim throat that hardly 
seemed suitable for them. If only she could discard the corsets and the jewels 
and run barefoot and half-naked through the bluebells and the violets, feeling the 
valley winds tingle upon her cheeks. 

But her dreams were expected to be much more complex. She was the daughter 
and heir of the duke and duchess of Windover, and a cousin six times removed 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales. Soon, she would be the wife of Sir Arthur 
Markham, who also claimed kinship to the royal family, though he had never 
been able to explain the connection without becoming quite tongue-tied and 
confused. 

She allowed her dreams to renew her spiritually, to cleanse away the melancholy 
that often seemed as heavy as the pink mist etching its way up the valley toward 
the windbreak below. The violins had begun to play again. Unconsciously, she 
kept time to the music. She was alone and away from the noise and the laughter 
of the ball room, and she felt bathed in the warmth of her solitude and the falling 
night. 

But her momentary dreams disappeared as the American, Sir Devon Eli, stepped 
into the light, exuding his usual affable, nonchalant warmth that thoroughly 
infuriated her. As he stood beside her in silence, she brushed the tears from her 
cheeks so that he 

would not see them. She did not notice the half smile that touched his features as 
he amused himself with her feigned boredom. Her eyes unconsciously turned to 
his hands, to their long, thin fingers that had carefully guided his brushes over 
canvas for seven long months to leave her life-size image there. The portrait, 
finished only yesterday, was most flattering. She had been pleased. 

She drew deeply of the sweet aroma of honeysuckle. In the twilight, her senses 
seemed to sharpen, even her strong admiration for the American standing 



silently beside her. The small scar at the comer of his left eye was more 
noticeable, but did not detract from his perfect Grecian profile. His slightly 
narrowed eyes, staring thoughtfully into the darkness, seemed the same rich 
ebony as his velvet coat. His tight-fitting breeches and stockings, his coattail and 
collar embroidered in a gaudy golden thread did justice to his splendid physique. 
He was tall and lithe and broad- shouldered, his long, dark hair pulled back at his 
nape quite fashionably. These past seven months, she had known him to be a 
brash American adventurer who laughed at the most inopportune moments. 
Elizabeth recalled an occasion that had thoroughly flustered them all, and which 
was so recent her mother had yet to forgive him for it. Elizabeth had decided 
then that this American standing beside her was without any semblance of 
culture. Uncouth , she had often called him, and as he suspected, she loved him 
all the more for it. Despite her determination to make him feel uncomfortable, 
she thought back to the incident with her mother and was unable to smother a 
laugh with her hand. 

“What amuses you?” he asked with mock severity, 
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She loved the sound of his voice . . . smooth and mellow and educated. “I was 
thinking of Maman and the custard. You really, really shouldn’t have laughed.” 

A shy smile touched his clean-shaven features. “It was amusing, Elizabeth. Lady 
Anna Kenbrooke, splendid in handwoven lace and bangles comparable to the 
crown jewels, carefully seating herself in the custard the chambermaid had set in 
the chair for just a moment. Unlike the British, we Americans do have a great 
sense of humor,” he continued with a bit more inflection, “and I couldn’t let that 
one pass.” Devon looked to Elizabeth for some response, but she merely smiled. 
“I really didn’t mean to hurt the old girl’s feelings.” Elizabeth’s pale eyes 
reflected the moonlight across the timber line as she smiled, making more 
pronounced the small dimple at her cheek. “Your smile is quite lovely, Elizabeth. 
And your cheeks blush as delicately as the rose you held to your breast just this 
morning.” 

She gave him a reproving look. “You do take liberties to which you are not 
entitled.” 



He saw through her. She could tell by his bemused expression. “I do wish you’d 
go the evening without being a bore. Could you try?” 

“I don’t care to discuss my virtues, or my lack of them,” she commented dryly, 
averting her glance. “An American has no right to be critical of the English.” 

She ended on this childish note, looking to him again. 

His look betrayed a deliberate aloofness. He placed his hand on the low stone 
wall beside hers, his long, thin fingers moving ever so slowly toward her own. 
She drew her hand away in a sudden, fluid motion. As he counted the flutter of 
her eyelashes, a bit quicker than 
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usual, he remembered that first day of sitting seven months before. How aloof 
and stubborn she had been. A bright, feminine mind disguised by typical English 
snobbery. He recalled the four hours each day he had fallen in love with her as 
he had tried to capture everything of her personality and her beauty with his 
brushes, with pinks and reds and blues and greens that were nothing until they 
began to form her image. 

But he could not capture the arrogance in the proud lift of her chin, the feigned 
boredom in her pale, slanted eyes beneath even paler copper eyebrows, or the 
way she tilted her head when she was weary. He would remember always the 
immaculate pompadour prepared fresh each morning before the sittings, her 
cheeks delicately hued in a charming shade of pink, and her eyes absorbing the 
morning sun as it glistened on the dew in the Frielen gardens. Who could forget 
the emerald silk trailing the ground from her tiny waist, her bodice so tightly 
bound that she had no choice but to stand straight; and the ivory lace that had 
flowed over her long, thin fingers; and the scarlet rose brought to her daily by Sir 
Arthur Markham in his determination to win her hand. How indignant she had 
been, and insulting. “You’re totally uncultured,” she had often told him. 
“Uncouth, uncivilized and quite barbaric besides.” Yet, she hadn’t withdrawn 
from his touch when he’d straightened her skirts or tucked a fallen curl back into 
its pin. She had, instead, resorted to childish insults simply to disguise the 
pleasure she felt in his touch. “You’ll get oil on my gown,” “Your hands are 
obscenely cold,” or “Must you be so intimate?” 


He adored her. He loved her. Thus, he had continued to ignore her when she 



became spiteful or insulting. Only once had she managed to destroy his God- 
given 
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patience. It was during their midday meal, which they shared at her insistence, 
though she had blamed her father for the daily ritual. “Father desires that I be 
exposed to the Americans. He feels I must learn what to expect of those 
unfortunate rogues England has cast aside. You’re quite a good example, he tells 
me, of that wayward breed. Uncultured, uncouth—” 

He’d cut off her words by finishing the oft-spoken quote, “. . . and quite barbaric 
besides.” Then he’d thrown his fork, frightening her a bit. “What you need, 
young lady, is your bare bottom spanked. God knows, your father’s never done 
it!” 


“Ohhhh, how dare you!” she had cried out, her long fingers clenched into fists as 
if she planned to attack him. “Father won’t stand for your abuses! He’ll 
challenge you to a duel with swords. He’ll have you beheaded. He’ll, he’ll. . .” 
Devon had drawn his hands to his narrow hips to stare at her with mild 
contempt, and she had felt a trifle foolish. “Oh, but I do carry on so, Sir Devon. 
Do spank me if it is truly what I need, but I should prefer that my skirts be kept 
quite properly over my bottom.” She had smiled sweetly, cocking her head. How 
could he possibly have remained angry with her? 

“Sir Devon?” 

He had been shamelessly daydreaming. “Forgive me, Elizabeth. Why must I be 
so impudent?” 

She tossed her head a bit too dramatically, straightening a curl that did not need 
it. “I’ve never known you to be impudent, Sir Devon. A little distant, perhaps, 
but never impudent.” 

Devon’s fingers, as he withdrew them from the trellis, softly touched a small 
white flower whose vine had grown among the roses. He plucked it from its 

stem, carefully avoiding the thorns surrounding it and then handed it to 
Elizabeth. “I wish it were a rose, but the sentiment’s the same.” 



She took it and held it to her lips, then moved it to her breast in a gentle 
embrace. “And a poet, too, Sir Devon?” 

He wanted to claim the words as his own, composed for this moment, but in all 
fairness he could not. “The words of an English fellow by the name of Sidney 
Allen Ellis. They just seemed appropriate.” He sighed deeply, arching his back. 
“Would you care to walk in the gardens?” 

“With you?” 

The implication and the insult in her voice angered him. His dark eyes became 
lazy as they narrowed. “Yes, with me. I assure you, my dear little Duchess, that 
if you are now so, you will remain a virgin following our walk.” 

Her nostrils flared. “You’re quite beastly!” While her words reflected anger, she 
continued to hold the tiny white flower in a gentle embrace against her breast. 

Despite this betrayal that she wasn’t really angry, Devon threw his arms up in a 
dramatic gesture of despair and frustration, catching his coattail in the thorns. He 
ripped it out, leaving a small V-shaped tear in the velvet. “Damn, Elizabeth! 

Why do you treat me so despicably?” She did not reply. While he had been bold 
to suggest that, perhaps, she was not a virgin, she had, after all, bullied him 
ruthlessly these past few months. “They’ll unveil your portrait in a few minutes,” 
he continued, smoothing down the small tear in his coattail. 

“It’s your portrait, and you may take it with you to your Boston. I’m bored with 
it and its creator. I’ve seen 
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the way you carry on with my bold young cousin!” 

Well, this was something new. Her goal was to devastate his image and self- 
respect. But no, he stopped to think about it. She was hiding her true feelings in 
these spiteful, harsh, spur-of-the-moment insults. She was jealous of his 
attentions toward her sixteen-year-old cousin. “Who is discussing passion here? I 
mentioned only the unveiling of your portrait.” 


She closed her eyes, trying to ignore his vain sarcasm. But he was not one to be 
ignored, and she turned to face a reproving look. “This is the eve of my betrothal 



and the celebration of my eighteenth birthday. If not for one then the other, it is 
the most important day in a woman’s life. Why must you spoil it?” 

His lips tightened again, but this time in bitterness, not in anger. “He can’t see to 
his business over the bulge of his gut, Elizabeth. Old Sir What-the-hell’s-his- 
name, fighting for a seat in Parliament. I’ve a better chance of attaining that goal 
than he, by damn!” 

She stiffened in defense of Arthur Markham, the Earl of Frielen and the man she 
would marry, her momentarily cooled anger brought back to life. Arthur was a 
little too portly, but who was this man to tell her so? “Father’s in a financial 
dilemma of late,” she felt obligated to explain. “And Arthur has promised to pay 
his debts after our marriage. Look across the valley, sir,” she continued, pointing 
into the darkness. “Just beyond there stand the ancient ruins of the Kenbrooke 
estate, which slips into the moors little by little as each year passes. The villagers 
have packed off the masonry at ground level, and father has sold the furnishings 
and most of his paintings to pay part of his debts.” Devon looked at her 
strangely. “I don’t mean to leave a nasty 

impression with you, Sir Devon,” she continued with haste. “Of course, this is 
not the only reason I marry Arthur. He’s a gentleman, and he truly loves me.” 

“And you love him?” 

Flustered, she fumbled with the fine gold chain at her neck until it crumbled, 
broken, in her hand. “Oh, dear, we are both entitled to our mishaps tonight, 
aren’t we?” 

“I asked if you loved him, Elizabeth.” 

She coughed delicately, with her hand at her mouth. “Arthur’s a gentleman, Sir 
Devon. Father approves of our marriage, as does my dear Frederick.” 

“That oaf!” Devon spit out, unthinking. 

“What has Frederick done that displeases you?” 


“He has your respect,” Devon replied bitterly. “And he doesn’t look at you as a 
cousin six times removed.” 



“Remember that Frederick will one day be your king as well.” 


“The colonies don’t need a king. One day we’ll win freedom from England. God 
spare me, that I may see it happen.” He hadn’t realized he felt so strongly about 
America’s inalienable rights. But it was a good feeling. Something moved in the 
darkness. He turned his head as a bird etched a path across the purple skies and 
disappeared into the overgrowth along the garden wall. He remembered an old, 
frightening superstition. A bird’s flight at night, death foretold. Somehow, he felt 
it was an omen of his own death, its omnipresent gloom following him across 
the continents. Fear touched his brow, and immediately Elizabeth’s hand came to 
rest on his arm. 

“Your look frightened me,” she explained, drawing her hand away. “Excuse me, 
but I must return to Arthur.” 

While he certainly had not planned it, he took her 

wrist and kept her from walking away. Unconsciously, his grip tightened and he 
gritted his teeth in a moment of anger. It occurred to him that he was using force 
on this tall, delicate woman who had stolen his heart, nonetheless, he took her by 
the shoulders and shook her. “I hate it when you speak of Arthur. I’d like to 
know you care for me, Elizabeth.” His grip relaxed into a gentle embrace; then 
he dropped his hands. “Forgive me. I didn’t intend to hurt you.” He turned away 
in silence, and she realized that she wanted him to touch her, even if he had been 
a little too rough. But she could not betray her feelings and became sullen and 
quiet. She could not know that his thoughts were similar and that he longed to 
touch her again. But he wished she wouldn’t speak so rashly. He was beginning 
to doubt her feelings for him, although the look in her eyes told him she only 
wanted him. “I truly am sorry. I would never intentionally hurt you.” 

“Well, you did!” she shot back. “You’re a brute! I don’t know why I ever try to 
be kind to you. And why should I care in the least for you?” 

Devon searched his mind for appropriate ammunition for a verbal counterattack, 
from the rear it seemed, since she was now walking away. “I didn’t come out 
here to banter words back and forth.” She stood for a moment, then half-turned. 
He didn’t want her to leave, but he was tired of arguing all the time. His tone 
changed to one of playful, hopeful sarcasm, testing her. “I came out here to ask 
you to warm my bed for the night. I’ll depart tomorrow, and I want a final 



remembrance to take back with me.” 


She turned to face him fully. If he’d surprised her at all, it didn’t show. She lifted 
her skirts above her slim ankles and marched just outside touching distance of 

him. “You’re a snake. I should die rather than warm your bed—for even a 
minute!” 

His impulsive smile revealed straight, perfect teeth. “You do surprise me, Beth. I 
never know from one moment to the next what will flow from those pretty lips, 
be it an endearment or an insult.” She wished he wouldn’t call her Beth. It 
sounded so American. But when she looked up, it was with a wistful innocence 
he would expect to see in a child’s face. Then without warning, she threw herself 
into his arms. His body stiffened as if bracing itself for an attack, but it didn’t 
come and his arms folded around her shoulders in a gentle embrace.“You do like 
me, Beth,” he whispered, feeling the soft curves of her body pressed to his, the 
perfume in her hair filling his nostrils. 

“Yes, I truly do. You don’t treat me as a brat, though I am at times. I wish to run 
away with you to the darkest corners of the world, even your Boston, and never 
see England again.” The words, so long pent up, spilled out before she could 
catch them, as if she wanted to say them all before it was too late for him to 
know how much he meant to her. Then a picture of her impending wedding 
flashed through her mind and she grew frightened. She didn’t want Arthur 
Markham. She drew closer to Devon and her eyes darted over his face as she 
implored, “Take me away with you. I’ll be your wife and bear your sons. And 
I’ll never complain.” 

Astonished at Elizabeth’s forthrightness, Devon forgot her past intimidations. 

She not only liked him, she wanted to run away and live with him. He knew she 
spoke rashly, out of desperation, but he knew, too, it was how she felt. “My Beth, 
how I wish you could be mine. But as you, I, too, am betrothed, and our dreams 
are here and now in the moments we are able to snatch 
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from our predestined lives.” She lowered her eyes, wounded by his words. 
“Come, come,” he continued, lifting her chin. “We are fond of one another and 
very aware of what we can and cannot do. And as you have often reminded me, I 
am in your father’s service, here only for the time being.” He touched her cheek, 



which was wet with tears, then pulled her into his arms to feel her warmth 
against his body. “Remember me, Beth, when we are parted by the wind and the 
sea and time, for I shall remember you always.” 

She pulled away, terribly embarrassed that she should have made such a fool of 
herself. “How can you take me seriously? Oh, what a silly fool you are!” 

Perhaps he should have said something to help the situation, perhaps have gone 
along with her, but he had not. He once more pulled her into his arms and kissed 
her very warmly. But she was unwilling to relent so easily. Her pride wounded, 
she lashed out and dealt a stunning slap to his cheek. As the marks left by her 
fingers turned pink, she turned and fled through the roses and down the spiral 
stairs toward the gardens. Then his reasoning returned and he started after her. 

Elizabeth was nowhere to be seen and Devon grew frantic. He listened to the 
rhythm of the violins, cursing them, wishing they’d stop playing so that he might 
hear her footsteps on the cobbled path. Then he heard her broken sobs in the 
stillness of the gardens. He approached her in silence, but she looked up from the 
palms of her hands and ran away again. She wanted to be far away where he 
could never find her again. She heard his deep, masculine voice muffled in a 
whisper, “Beth, Beth, wait, please, wait.” But she stumbled blindly onward, into 
the shrubbery and the veiled darkness. The thorns and jutting branches ripped at 
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her gown and her hair had fallen in disarray by the time he caught a glimpse of 
her again. His hand was within touching distance of her when suddenly she fell 
and hit her head on a rock. A foggy darkness came over her, and she felt him lift 
her into his arms. But rather than Devon’s face, she saw that of a hideous 
monster whose teeth dripped blood. She screamed and scratched at the creature 
with her fingernails. But her hand fell, and the hideous features blurred into 
darkness as her body went limp and lifeless in his arms. 

She awoke moments later, dazed and disoriented. The bodice of her gown had 
been loosened, although she was still decent, and her hair was damp. She was in 
the small chamber behind the carriage house where Devon had set up his studio. 
Old, dusty harnesses sat in a corner beside his easel and valises. He had lain her 
on a small, clean cot and was gently wiping a cool cloth over her forehead. “You 
had no right to bring me here!” she cried out, striking at him again. 



He grasped her wrist, wrenching it away from his face. “You swooned in the 
garden and hit your head quite severely. It’s no wonder with your corsets tight 
enough to make two parts of you. Then you raked those claws down my face. 

See what you did?” He forced her to look at the blood-red welts across his 
cheek. “Now who is the savage? As for bringing you here, how would it have 
looked if I’d carried you back into the ballroom in this despicable state, with 
your gown torn and your hair stinking of shrubbery and dried manure?” 

Although he was angry with her, his dark eyes absorbed every movement of her 
long, lithe body, every breath she breathed, the rise and fall of her half- 
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exposed breasts, the flutter of her long copper lashes against her ashen cheeks, 
the slight breeze from the window whispering through the wet strands of auburn 
hair. Unable to help herself, she again threw herself into his arms. “Forgive me 
for hurting you. I thought you were a monster.” 

“I am a monster,” he murmured. His lips found hers, trembling, but she was only 
too responsive to his shameless caresses. His breath was warm and sweet; his 
hands gently held her shoulders and then slipped beneath the bodice of her 
loosened gown to ease it down her arms. The coolness of late August touched 
her nakedness. As the muslin fell from its pin across the window moments later, 
closing out the lights of Frielen across the gardens, he was above her, and they 
were lost in the timeless pleasure of love and passion, she with the curiosity of 
the unknown and he in his desire for her. Far across the stillness of the late 
evening, the music of Frielen celebrating her betrothal to Sir Arthur Markham 
swelled in volume, then ended abruptly. And the pain came, like a river of fire 
burning through her abdomen. . . . 

Elizabeth’s screams pierced the darkness. In the corridor outside the birthing 
chamber, Arthur fell, sobbing, to his knees. She screamed once again, and the 
hard roundness of the child within her collapsed into emptiness. Then old 
Lafferty’s hand came up with a small, blood-streaked mass of flesh to promptly 
slap its bare bottom. 

Elizabeth began to laugh and cry in the same moment. Squeezing her mother’s 
hand, she whispered, “Please inform Arthur he has a son.” As her son 


protested with a short, convulsive wail, the first act of brutality to greet his 



arrival at Windover Valley, Elizabeth dreamed once again of Devon Eli, 
somewhere across the Atlantic, unaware of the birth of his bastard son. 

In her moment of exhaustion, his Beth began to cry. 

&Aj/cu/eJfcAias — Q A ecem&ejf', /Z£/ 

The well-travelled roads slushed beneath the hooves and carriages of late 
evening travelers. Snow blanketed the ground and rooftops, and spires shone 
silver against the gray-black overcast of winter. This Friday evening the taverns 
were yet alive with laughing young men toasting the tidings of Christmases past 
and Christmases to come. 

Two young men gave their farewells shortly before the midnight hour. As they 
cantered their horses along the icy highway toward their lodgings, the loud roar 
of laughter slowly faded behind them. Snow-burdened firs formed a dark, 
ominous tunnel along the roadway, partially obscuring the moonless sky. The 
mood of merrymaking remained with them. 

Matthew Long nudged his mare up beside his older friend. “Your inattention is 
disparaging, Devon. Where is your spirit?” 

“Forgive me. I’ve too much rum in the pit of my stomach.” 

“I asked when you’d return to Boston?” 

Why did Matthew insist on bringing this up when gaiety was the mood of the 
hour? “Before Christmas, I suppose. Rose Anna grows great with child and 
wishes me with her in her final months.” 

“Women, bah! How better may the creatures serve nations than to bear the sons 
of men?” 

Devon wrapped his cloak more firmly about his shoulders. “You cannot spend 
the hours of darkness without some naked harlot beside you, and your thoughts 
are far removed from spawning sons. A wager,- sir. If you spend even this one 
night alone I shall give you half my kingdom.” 

Matthew’s hearty laughter echoed down the tunneled roadway, returning 
hauntingly to them. “What a beast you are! You shall not be required to fulfil the 



wager, sir, for I shall not earn it. Not this night, at least.” 


The snow was falling heavier. It was, indeed, too cold to sleep alone, but Devon 
had grown accustomed to doing so of late. Since first detection of her condition, 
Rose Anna had not allowed him beyond their chamber door for anything other 
than selecting a fresh suit of clothing. That must please John, his brother, to no 
end. Since the death of their father three months past, their already strained 
relationship had become intolerable. If it weren’t for Rose Anna, he would not 
return to Boston. Despite her need for abstinence in her delicate months, she was 
a pleasant, loving companion, substituting for their lost intimacy in other ways. 
He cared deeply for her, and wished he could love her as she deserved. But he 
couldn’t forget Elizabeth and their last moments together. 

The screech of an owl in the night woods reminded him of John’s last violent 
tantrum some weeks ago. He still did not know what had transpired, only that 
John had received documents from an English courier and they had sent him into 
a rage. He had slammed his fist through a glass door, slashing his hand badly 
enough 

that a surgeon had been summoned. While the hand had bled profusely, he’d 
taken a horsewhip to one of his manservants, and the English courier, himself, 
had barely escaped with his life. Storming through the corridor of Eli House with 
the documents crushed in his bloodied hand, John had vowed to kill some 
English bastard before it reached puberty. 

“Devon?” His name was spoken so vividly, he whirled in the saddle, startled. 
“You didn’t flinch a muscle when that branch snapped back at your chest.” 

“I was a little lost, I suppose.” 

“Thinking of the English girl again?” 

Devon’s dark eyes narrowed in surprise and then anger. “I’ve no comprehension 
of the insanity possessing you.” 

“Don’t play the innocent with me, Devon Eli. Being the nosy blighter that I am, I 
stopped at your chamber door when you talked to her in your sleep.” 

“Do spare me this! I was merely thinking of my brother.” Matthew’s bold 
reminder had wakened a flood of memories and Devon felt sick at heart, 



remembering the last time he’d seen Elizabeth, touched her, felt her eyelashes 
flutter against his chest. Through his mind ran the words he had last said to her, 
“Remember me, Beth, and my love for you.” 

“Though we shall never meet again in such a fond embrace, your memory shall 
be with me always,” she had whispered in response. Then he’d left her in the 
care of her chambermaid, explaining that she’d taken a tumble in the gardens. If 
only he could have stayed. If only she could have been all his, forever. 

“Sir David left control of the estate to you,” Matthew said after a while, breaking 
Devon’s thoughts. “For your own peace of mind, assign the bastard a trust 
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and get him out of your residence.” 

“Don’t speak ill of him, Matthew.” 

“And he does not of you? You’re a fool to allow him to remain in the house Sir 
David left you.” 

“John is an Eli the same as I. Our father left the entirety of the estate to me, with 
stipulations that bar me from assigning half to him. He has every right to be 
bitter.” 

The muffled sound of a fast-moving horse echoed on the road behind them. The 
two men reined off to a clump of trees, out of direct sight, as one lone rider 
pulled his horse to a halt, kicking up mud and slush. His bearded features were 
half hidden in the recesses of his collar as he peered into the darkness, seeing 
only the older man whom he did not know by sight. “I am told Sir Devon Eli 
journeyed this route.” 

“By whom are you told this?” Devon inquired. 

“The proprietor at the inn on Haley Square.” 

Devon nudged his horse back to the road. “I am Eli.” 


“I bear tidings, sir.” The bearded man reached beneath his cloak and held 
something out that Devon could not see. Devon spurred his horse closer. 



Immediately, an explosion ripped the silent night. The cloud of bluish-black 
smoke was followed by his cry of pain and the dull thud of his body hitting the 
snow- covered earth as his horse bolted out from under him. Matthew choked 
back a cry of his own, fearing for his own life as well as his friend’s. Very 
calmly, the stranger returned his weapon to the folds of his cloak, then galloped 
off into the darkness from which he had come. 

Matthew was immediately off his panic-stricken horse, pulling Devon into his 
arms. “What madness is this?” he cried out, frantically trying to stop the flow of 

blood from Devon’s chest wound with his handkerchief. 

Devon gripped the ruffles of Matthew’s shirt between his bloody fingers. Fear 
and bewilderment clouded his dark eyes as he said, “I feared my time would 
quickly pass, but why in this treacherous manner?” Death came quickly, and 
Matthew’s tears were lost in the crimson tide spreading across his friend’s white 
shirt. 

The House of Eli, Boston 

Six days following, with Devon Eli scarcely at rest in his grave in the family 
cemetery on Beacon Hill, John, his elder brother, dropped a small leather purse 
containing twenty gold coins into the gnarled, twisted hands of Devon’s 
murderer. Having fulfilled his sanguinary code of justice, on the following 
fortnight, with a noticeable and quite alien spark of compassion and regret that 
such a tragedy could occur, John greeted countless political dignitaries and 
military governors who had journeyed to Boston from throughout the colonies to 
pay their respects. When the last of them had departed and all secrecy could be 
employed, to save further tarnishing John’s reputation, Devon’s young widow, in 
bed with illness and grief-stricken by the death of her husband, was banished to 
the cellars of Eli House to await the birth of her child. The chambers she had 
shared with Devon for the short, bittersweet months of their marriage were 
locked and left as they were, save for the few personal items John graciously 
allowed Rose Anna to remove prior to her banishment. 

In madness stirred by his maniacal obsession to erase all evidence thal his 
brother had ever existed, John 
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schemed further to destroy Devon’s wife and child, should the delicate Rose 
Anna survive the ravages of childbirth in a time when the mortality rate was high 
among American women and their newborn infants. “Breeder of vermin John 
frequently slurred at Rose Anna and all women, in general. As John’s outbursts 
changed to silent scorn for her, the sympathetic servants of Eli House bound 
themselves into a conspiracy of their own ... to comfort and protect the innocent 
victim of his vengeful hand. In her rare moments of solitude, and in gratitude, 
Rose Anna wrote poetry for them ... the loving reminiscences of a gifted hand 
that wrenched the hearts of all who read them. 

As the days and weeks and months moved swiftly toward the time that should be 
the most wonderful in a woman’s life, John began daily visits to the cellar to 
remind Rose Anna that no future lay ahead either for her or her ill-conceived 
brat. Unable further to bear his intimidations, Rose Anna withdrew into a shell 
of ethereal silence and shut out every aspect of life that could hurt her from that 
moment forward. She left her poetry, and her mind heard only the hum of a 
playful tune Devon had once sung to her; it was now a haunting whisper echoing 
from her fondest memories of him. 

On the eve in early May when her body was wracked by childbirth, her shell of 
silence was broken by soft cries of fear and pain. Far outside the narrow window 
of the cellar, the skies above Boston were purple with rage as a storm hovered, 
and the ships anchored in the harbor rocked back and forth in the rising, 
throbbing tide while crews fought to tie down masts and military accoutrements. 

Rats as large as half-grown cats scurried about the 

deep, dark cellars where Rose Anna’s moans and convulsive movements grew 
weaker with each passing hour. She heaved from the violent protests of the child 
within her as it fought to free itself from its bondage. John Eli stood back in the 
shadows, macabre and threatening, his dark eyes a sheen of maniacal delight as 
he anticipated her death and the death of her unborn child. Sitting beside her was 
Lucinda Dunlap, who had been sent to the colonies from Scotland under bond to 
John’s father at the age of ten and who had remained after bondage as a servant 
of wage. 

Rose Anna scarcely felt the comfort of this sympathetic matron, untrained in 
midwifery, who appeared much older than her physical age of forty-seven. Rose 
Anna’s thoughts flew back for one pain-free moment to a crisp October 



afternoon she’d spent at Barton’s Point with her husband, watching the ships 
drop anchor off Charlestown and lower their masts against the gray, prewinter 
skies. She’d watched the half-naked British sailors straining at their labors, the 
gulls screeching across the Mill Pond, and children playing along the banks with 
their sailboats and crudely made barges of twigs and twine that quickly sank 
beneath the mire. She’d heard the comforting words of loved ones promising 
that another would be built in haste upon arrival home. She’d watched Devon, 
down the grassy incline, discussing politics and more formidable subjects with 
Squire Richard Bartholemew, a staunch patriarch of the American movement 
toward independence from England. 

Rose Anna had been content to watch Devon’s tall, well-proportioned frame 
against the gray skies, but a clumsy girl had tripped over her extended feet and 
had shamelessly bared her legs. Apologies and amenities 
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had followed; then an elderly gentleman, the girl’s father, had quickly whisked 
Rose Anna’s new young friend away. . . . 

Now hoarse cries from between her dry, parched lips brought Lucinda’s hand 
again to her forehead, and in her pain, Rose Anna drew herself toward Lucinda, 
to bury her head in the tufts of her apron. Prom the shadows, standing back 
where he could not be seen, she heard her brother-in-law’s deep, laborious 
breathing. 

Lucinda looked toward John Eli with undisguised hatred. “This tragic lass an’ 
her seed goes to the grave as one this eve,” she said, hoping, perhaps, to stir a 
spark of humanity in him. She wanted to punish him for his cruelty. It was one 
thing to drown a suffering dog as she had seen him do as a young boy, but it was 
quite another to murder an innocent girl, the wife of his own dead brother. The 
timely services of a physician might save her life, and possibly, the life of her 
child, Lucinda silently lamented. But, guided by a lifelong fear of John Eli, who 
had been as terrible a child as he was a man, Lucinda could only form her words 
of protest in her mind, to remain forever unspoken. Then she witnessed Rose 
Anna’s last shallow breath of life, almost as if she herself had chosen the 
moment to end it all. But even in its mother’s death, the child within her 
continued to fight for freedom and life. Helpless against all odds, Lucinda drew 
Rose Anna into her arms and whispered hoarsely, “Nae die, dear lass.” But no 



shallow breath touched the wisps of gray hair fallen loose from Lucinda’s scarf, 
and no movement, other than the child’s, could be detected. 

Hardly had Rose Anna’s life ceased when John released a torrent of fanatical 
laughter that filled the dark chambers of the cellar and sent the rats that had 
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gathered scurrying away in fear. The light of the one lantern exaggerated the 
homeliness of his cadaverous features and pitifully thin body that could hardly 
be the issue of a true Eli, all, but John, remarkably handsome men. He stared 
down at the lifeless body of his brother’s wife and at the bare flesh entombing 
her unborn child. “A fitting end for both of them,” he mumbled. “I shall send the 
old stableman to entomb this scourge here.” His eyes became piercing and black 
as they caught the flicker of the lantern. “And if either of you breathe a word of 
what has happened here this night, before I answer for it, your throats shall be 
slit.” 

Defiance stirred in the normally expressionless gray eyes of the house matron as 
she watched him slowly ascend the wide, web-infested stairwell to the main 
floors of Eli House. When he was well out of sight, with her trembling lips 
pressed into a thin line, Lucinda drew a knife from the pannier of her skirt and 
slit the tight skin of Rose Anna’s abdomen. Her hands, and the child lifted from 
Rose Anna’s womb, were red with blood. “Ain’t no devil goin’ to dictate hell to 
me,” Lucinda said softly. She quickly cut the umbilical cord and tied it off with a 
bit of twine; then she briskly slapped the boy-child’s bottom. When that failed to 
rouse life in him, she breathed gently into his mouth and nostrils. In the few 
moments that passed, it seemed that hours of patience and love had brought 
neither life to his blue flesh nor breath to his fragile lungs, and all hope lost, 
Lucinda placed him very gently in his mother’s arm. But as she started to cover 
their bodies, his flesh turned pink, his chest began to pulsate, and his tiny fingers 
curled into fists. His face became a mass of wrinkles in his first attempt to cry. 
Lucinda’s thin features did not change expression as she lifted Rose 
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Anna’s boy child and whispered, “Merciful Lord, protect this innocent son from 
the wrath of Eli.” 



In the late of night, with John resting peacefully in his large bedchamber and 
gloating silently in his cruel vengeance, the servants of Eli House buried Rose 
Anna in the hallowed grounds of the family cemetery, beside her husband. Her 
healthy, newborn son nestled, in a deep, peaceful sleep of his own, against the 
bosom of old Lucinda. 


A ancaxc A , tytf/aAAadiuAe/fo — Stffyu<il, 4775 

The sun sank low on the horizon beyond the quiet countryside, signaling the end 
of another long day. Hiram Sol’s milk cow scratched wildly at her ear with her 
hind hoof, and two mares and their frisky colts raced along the wooden fence. 
Soon, darkness settled across the last golden glow of the sunset. 

Tall and graceful, Jennie McBride dropped to the ground as if she possessed 
neither of these attributes. She drew 7 her knees up to her chin and began to toss 
stones into the shallow water. She had always liked it by the creek that ran 
through her father’s meadows, where, as a child, she had escaped the drudgery 
of household chores and her required daily Bible studies at her mother’s knee. 
She looked around in a wide, sweeping motion, seeing little more than an 
iridescent blur. Gradually, the blur sharpened, outlining every detail of the wide 
meadows. She began to study the darkness falling upon her ... the fat, lazy 
clouds overcast in grays and blacks, the dark horizon jagged above an even 
darker timber line. The Harper children caught her attentions. The older of the 
two boys held three flopping fish on the end of a bit of twine and yelled over to 
Jennie, “Libby caught the big one.” The little girl waved at her, then ran to catch 







up to her 


brothers. A smile touched Jennie’s face, which was as smooth and ivorylike as 
the stone she fumbled nervously between her fingers. But it fell to the ground 
and rolled away. As the children disappeared over the hill toward home, Jennie 
dropped her face into her skirts and wept bitterly. 

A soft, lazy voice called her name. Her back stiffened, and a short, shallow gasp 
betrayed her surprise. Quickly, she masked her desolation behind a brittle smile. 
“You startled me, Garth.” 

He fell to the ground beside her. “I was concerned for you.” 

Her delicate shoulders shrugged slightly. “I was here last evening and the 
evening before. You weren’t concerned for me then.” She began searching in the 
grass for the stone she had dropped just moments before. She didn’t really want 
it; searching was just something to do. “You talked to Papa?” 

“Yes,” he replied, taking her hand. His deep blue eyes seemed oddly out of place 
amid the bronze skin and mgged, masculine features. “Why must you leave 
Concord now?” 

“You know I’ve been considering Dr. Jorgensen’s offer for weeks.” 

“Don’t run away, Jennie.” 

She tucked her hands into the folds of her skirt, away from him. “You’re not 
going to start again on that something big that’s going to happen in Boston, are 
you?” 

This thing with the British had become too widespread. He was barred by 
conscience and duty from discussing the resistance directed one day soon toward 
British General Thomas Gage. He didn’t want to hurt his sister, but she had left 
him with no alternative. “It’s 

Horst, isn’t it?” 

“He’ll marry Patricia soon.” 

“He loves you, but Patricia is with child and Horst Dudley’s dead brother was 



responsible. He marries Patricia only to give his dead brother’s child its rightful 
name. She is your friend. Make this sacrifice for her.” 

“I made the sacrifice when I released Horst from his promise. I assured him I 
would not file a breach with the courts.” She sighed deeply, trying not to cry 
again. 

“There’ll be another chance, Jennie. Horst isn’t the only man left in our world.” 

“How can you be so cruel?” she cried, jumping to her feet. “I’ve lost Horst. I 
keep house for old Mrs. Bailey three mornings a week. Mr. Tumbley pinched my 
bottom at services this morning. The king is a tyrant, and . . . and I’m twenty- 
three years old! What’s wrong with me, Garth?” Tears welled helplessly in her 
lowered eyes. 

Caught by surprise at first. Garth quickly rose and pulled her close to him. “Just 
look at you, Jennie. Hair the color of wheat ready for harvest, eyes as green as 
the sea in winter, skin as smooth as the finest pearl. Let me see a smile on that 
pretty face. You’ve got pride, Jennie, and this weakness is not like you.” 

She stepped away from him and her chin lifted, revealing a spark of defiance in 
her sea green eyes. “You think I have no emotions, Garth?” 

“Of course you do, Jennie. What you don’t have is sense! You’re going to pack 
your bags and move all the way to Boston.” 

“What do you mean, all the way to Boston!” she fired back. “Sixteen miles, 
Garth. You think I can’t make it on my own because I’m a woman. Well, I can 
and I’ll show you. I’ll show all of you. And if I want a husband 

badly enough, I’ll get him the way Patricia did!” 

Garth slapped her face. She gave a shallow gasp and brought her hand to her 
cheek as the marks of his fingers turned pink. His own impulsive brutality 
brought pain to Garth’s rugged features. “Forgive me, Jennie.” 

She turned away, nursing hurt feelings. “Oh, Garth, I... I shouldn’t even have 
thought it, let alone say it. But. . . oh, I do love Horst. I truly do.” 


His hand went out to her slumping shoulder to pull her back. There was a coy 



innocence in the way her eyes lifted, while her head remained dropped. “It’s 
your fault you lost him, Jennie. For seven years you put him off because Papa 
needed you after Mama died. He’s always come first.” 

“But he did need me. Garth,” she replied, her voice weak. “What would he have 
done without me? How could he have managed alone?” 

“He has Hanna to care for him!” he replied, anger crisp in his voice. “You should 
have married Horst when you had the chance. Then this thing with Patricia . . . 
Horst was bound by honor.” Garth took her chin gently between his fingers. 
“You’ll grow old, sweet Jennie McBride. One day your face will be lined with 
the treachery of time, your hands will be stiff and swollen with disease and a 
lifetime of hard work and servitude.” Taking her again by the shoulders, he 
pulled her back a little roughly. “And how do you think Papa feels?” 

“He’s probably never really thought about it.” 

“Of course, he has! He feels you have sacrificed your life for him!” 

“Is that why he insists I take the position in Boston?” 

Garth’s grip on her shoulders relaxed into a gentle 

embrace. “It is.” He beheld her lovely, delicate features with the endearment that 
only a brother could have for his sister. “Now! Tomorrow when you arrive in 
Boston, you have young Trepps deliver you to British headquarters. I will 
personally escort you to your new residence.” 

“Truly, Garth? You’re terribly forgetful at times.” 

“I’ll be there. Hold my vow to your heart and keep it warm for me. Come, walk 
home with me. I shan’t leave you out this time of evening.” 

Garth was careful to avoid discussing his political affairs with her... or the 
planned resistance to General Gage. What she knew she had learned from Noah. 
She was well aware of the approaching dilemma of the colonies in their long 
battle against Britain. Although Garth professed to be a courier to British 
General Thomas Gage and she was sure he did a good job at it, Noah had 
recently learned that Garth had enlisted in some operation known as the Sons of 
Liberty and that something big was going to happen in a few days. Garth had 



always been a rebel and a sot for patriotic causes. 


At the porch, Jennie saw that his horse had been saddled. “You’re departing this 
evening, Garth?” 

“The night air is refreshing. Now! What time will you arrive on the morrow?” 

“Noah will deliver me a quarter before the hour of six, and you must be there, 
Garth.” 

He gave her hand a small squeeze. “Take care. I’ll see you then.” He quickly 
mounted his horse and disappeared into the darkness of the Concord countryside. 

Jennie’s tear-sheened eyes lifted, meeting the sudden swirl of storm clouds far 
above her. As the wind began 

to whistle through the forest, she turned to enter her father’s house, determined 
to brood away the rest of her life. She had really loved Horst Dudley. 

She slept fitfully that night, but arose in time to see the first hint of sunlight top 
the horizon. Jennie let her loose-fitting gown fall to the floor and immediately 
felt the coolness of early morning. Again, she studied her naked form in the 
cheval mirror, aware of the beauty of her own flesh: the rounded contours of her 
firm, pink breasts; her slender waist; her long, lean thighs and shapely legs— 
none of which had ever been seen by a man. A pout turned down her full, moist 
lips, and she pulled her hair across her bare shoulders to brush it with a 
vengeance. Why must her body betray her determination to feel no longing for a 
man’s touch? Dismayed, she quickly chose the homeliest gown in her chifforobe 
to wear. 

Her father was seated at the parlor table with a mug of warm milk between his 
fingers. He presented a grandfatherly image, his soft, red hair gently touched by 
the snows of age, his round face wrinkled into what was almost a natural smile. 
“You’re late in arising,” he informed her with his usual brusqueness. “It’s past 
the hour of six.” 

“I’m sorry, Papa.” She certainly could not tell him she had been admiring her 
own body in the mirror. “Are you hungry?” she asked, letting herself droop 
lazily against the stones of the fireplace. 



“I’ll breakfast at the Widow Bailey’s. I have work to do there.” 

It was more than work that drove Daniel McBride to the home of Letitia Bailey. 
Garth had once made a very crude remark about so much ancient flesh 
commingled. “Where’s Aunt Hanna?” 
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“Over to the Marlows. Young’uns down with the fever.” Daniel McBride got to 
his feet. His look at Jennie was very close to being one of contempt. It took her 
off guard and she pushed herself up from her careless slouch against the hearth. 
“You might scrub these floors today. Hanna’s down in her back of late. And do it 
proper.” He turned his back to her, hesitating, wanting to break the barrier of 
indifference he had nurtured through the predawn hours of his awakening. He 
turned back. “Daughter, I love you,” he said, his voice soft and free of its usual 
tenacity. “Now, don’t dawdle cleaning these floors.” The door slammed. Her 
imminent departure from Concord was breaking his heart. But it was what he 
wanted and what he had forced upon her. 

To avoid the pain that came back to her, Jennie pinned the hem of her dress up 
and fell to the floor with a bucket of water and a brush, determined that when 
she completed her labors, the floors of her father’s house would bare every 
crevice of the natural wood. 

So involved was she in her chore, she was startled by a sudden rap at the door. 
She arose and unpinned the hem of her dress, then untied her kerchief from her 
hair to use it to wipe the sweat from her forehead. 

Noah stood at the door. He was wearing new breeches and his dark hair had been 
freshly washed. She was immediately overcome by the aroma of his spicy 
cologne. “Oh, dear, you’re frightfully early, Noah,” was all she could manage at 
such short notice. 

“I merely came by to see what time you wished me to call on you.” 

They had discussed this yesterday morning. Suddenly, a man she had known all 
her life was a stranger to her. The Noah she knew would never forget 
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anything so important. “Our plans have not changed, Noah.” 


Crimson colored his cheeks. He turned to leave, but immediately turned back. 
“Miss Jennie ... I must talk to you before then.” 

Unconsciously, Noah’s look narrowed, lowering to her small, firm breasts 
outlined by the tight bodice of her gown. The uncharacteristic greediness in his 
soft, brown eyes startled her and she brought her hand to her throat. “We’ll have 
the long trip to talk, Noah.” 

He seemed terribly persistent as he eased by her and into the parlor, uninvited. 
She had never seen him like this. He placed his cocked hat on the corner of the 
hearth. “Miss Jennie, you’ll be settling into a new life and will be kept quite 
busy assisting the Jorgensens at their surgery. But. . . please grant me the grace 
to call on you, in the romantic sense.” Jennie released the corner of the apron 
she’d been wringing between her fingers and dropped herself into her mother’s 
rocking chair. Her sea green eyes averted. She did not want to look at him. She 
was embarrassed and a little hurt by a fond remembrance of a past moment with 
Horst, the very first time, eight years ago, when he had asked her this same 
question. “I’ve always had a fondness for you, Miss Jennie,” Noah continued 
hastily. “I mean no disrespect in my most honorable intentions.” 

“I’m just not ready, Noah.” She had never before been so aware of his 
masculinity. But she and Noah had been friends since childhood. Even when he 
had been away at the medical university in New Haven, they had corresponded . 

. . not as lovers. 

He took up his hat, creasing the edges, mutilating them between his sweating 
fingers. A tremor touched his voice. “I’ll drive you to Sunday services when I 
visit 

Boston. If I become a nuisance, you need only tell me.” 

His face was ever so close to her own. She felt compelled to shrink back, to 
escape the spicy aroma of his cologne that was beginning to nauseate her. “Grant 
me time to consider it, Noah.” 

“Very well, Miss Jennie. I’ll arrive for you at half past the hour.” 

After his departure, she sat for a moment in stunned silence. She didn’t know 



whether she should be angry, or flattered. She could never see Noah as anything 
other than a friend. She resumed her work on her father’s floors and tried not to 
think of this startling development. 

Hanna arrived home shortly before the noon hour and helped her complete the 
packing she had started. That done, she had heated water for her bath and now 
slipped into the large wooden tub. The warm water was so soothing, Hanna had 
to coax her out after half an hour, reminding her that Noah would arrive shortly. 

She had scarcely completed her dressing when his surrey pulled up to the porch. 
He loaded her satchel and then sat back as she said farewell to her Aunt Hanna. 
She looked remarkably pretty, although her drab, high-necked traveling dress 
hardly did justice to her splendid form. 

“Get your heart settled down, Jennie girl.” Like her brother, Hanna McBride had 
a tendency to be a little abrupt. She didn’t really mean it. The words just always 
seemed to come out that way. 

Jennie held her fondly and would have continued holding her if Hanna hadn’t 
thrust her away. Jennie quickly turned, fearful Hanna would see the tears 
trickling down her pale cheeks. McBrides were expected to maintain strength 
and dignity. Noah 

helped her into the seat beside him, scarcely allowing her a moment to settle 
before he clicked his tongue at the horses and the surrey lurched forward. When 
they entered the roadway toward Boston, she looked back at her father’s house, 
set so peacefully against the timber line. Then she looked out across the 
meadows, toward the creek winding snakelike through the hills. She was losing 
the one thing important to her, her sanctuary, the trickling waters that had 
accepted the tears of a seventeen-year-old who had lost her beloved mother and 
then of a woman who had lost her first and only love. 

The sixteen-mile trip was strangely silent. Noah said very little, and Jennie, just 
now realizing that a way of life was ending for her, could not bubble forth with 
her usual gaiety. 

To avoid any association with the British, Noah did not go by way of the Neck, 
where guards were posted. He knew he could not avoid them at headquarters, 
where he would leave Jennie, but right now, he just wasn’t in the mood for them. 
They reached the shore at Charlestown to the North just as the last ferry was 



crossing. The roadways of Boston were unusually quiet, except for the 
unnerving clickity-clack of the harness horses on their journey toward British 
headquarters. 

It was precisely half past five when the surrey entered the Boston Common. 

Noah alit and helped Jennie down. She straightened her cape and smoothed 
down the wrinkles in her dress; then she started toward the red-brick building 
across the common. “HI inquire of Garth, Noah. Will you bring my bags?” They 
were the first words she had spoken since saying farewell to her aunt. 

ON RAPTURES WING 

Again, she smoothed down her dress, wanting to look fresh and pretty when she 
saw Garth. She started across the roadway, but remembered that she’d left a 
small book on the front seat of the surrey. Afraid Noah would overlook it, she 
started back. A loud roar echoed in her ears, but all she saw was a blur, as four 
horses pulling a huge black coach thundered toward her. Noah’s warning had 
scarcely reached her when she was hit. She felt intense pain and realized her 
body was being thrown to the cobbled roadway, tumbling, tumbling, before 
stopping against the wheels of Noah’s surrey. Darkness came over her, and 
immediately, Noah’s strong arms were placed under her shoulders to pull her 
forward. 

The next she remembered were the smelling salts beneath her nose and her hand 
at her face, frantically waving them away. She tried to focus her eyes in the 
semidarkness, but could not. A man touched a cool cloth to her forehead. Still 
dazed, she had sense enough only to realize that a rather lumpy mattress rested 
beneath her and it was not her own. Panic rose in her, but strong, gentle hands 
came to rest on her shoulders. Eventually, her eyes focused. Noah knelt beside 
her, smoothing back her fallen hair. His face was pained and worried. Beside him 
was John Parker, an advocate of revolution and a close friend of the McBride 
family. Jennie asked weakly, “What are you doing here, Jack?” 

“Worrying for you,” he replied softly. 

Her recollection was very dim. Noah was still smoothing down her hair and it 
grated on her nerves. She started to take his wrist, but a pain came to her side. 
Behind Noah and Jack was the blurred image of a British officer. Apologetically, 
Jennie explained, “Fm to meet my brother—Garth McBride.” 
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Before the officer could reply, Jack said, “I was looking for him myself. He’s not 
here.” He looked at his pocket watch. “Now it seems that a very pretty lady has 
caused me to miss an important engagement.” He took her hand and gave it a 
fond squeeze before releasing it. “Can she be moved, Trepps?” Jack had never 
liked Noah, just as he’d never liked his father, a maniacal old doctor who’d 
screamed witchcraft every time his ale had gone sour. 

“I shall seek lodgings for her on Second Street until Garth can be located,” Noah 
volunteered, picking her up as if she were weightless. She had never before 
realized his strength. “Parker, bring her bag. You”— distaste came to his voice 
as his eyes swept over the British officer—“you might remind Garth McBride 
his sister has arrived in Boston.” Anger was reflected in his harsh words. Garth 
should have been here as he’d promised. Jennie asked so little of him. 

A Aafilejo 

Jennie and the wealthy Bostonian brooding miserably on Beacon Hill had very 
little in common, except that both possessed remarkable physical attributes. 

Stuart Eli was thinking again of the disagreement he’d had with his son earlier in 
the day. The Sons of Liberty! Why did the boy insist on being so outrageously, 
patriotically American? Could he not leave defiance to the men and just enjoy 
being a boy? Through the parted draperies, Stuart saw storm clouds gathering 
across the far horizon. Abluejay, not yet, ready to retire for the night, swooped 
angrily at his daughter’s white cat, which batted the air near the daring bird. He 
closed his eyes, his dark lashes resting lightly on his high bronze cheekbones, 
and returned for one lazy, lethargical moment to past memories. He missed 
Sarah, his wife, as he remembered her easily offered smiles and gaiety. 

He retired to his bed earlier than usual. But when morning came, he found that 
even sleep had not relaxed him. He sought sanctuary in his study where the 
drafts of two wills and the codicil of an old friend awaited his refinement. But he 
was immediately interrupted by his daughter, Miriam, who rushed into the study, 
her golden hair loose and long down her back. “That naughty boy has taken my 
Moggy,” she 

sniffed. “She’s on the rooftop and will fall to her death. Oh, Papa, I can’t live 
without my Moggy.” That surefooted feline, saved from the cruelty of a pack of 



boys, surely had the sense to land on her feet. Stuart studied her eloquent, oval 
face, the pale, amber eyes alive with concise distress and anger; and the golden 
locks framing her soft features now slightly cocked to the side. He saw in 
Miriam her mother’s face, perfect in every contour, the mirror image of the 
woman who had given her life. Miriam placed her hand in her father’s. “Papa, 
haven’t you been listening? Don’t you care about my poor Moggy?” 

He fondly squeezed the small hand resting in his. “Well, let us see what we can 
do.” Miriam took his hand and led him from the room, scarcely allowing him a 
moment to retrieve his cane from its resting place. Miriam’s brother appeared 
some time after the search had begun for the white cat hiding among the gables. 
Ordered to the rooftop in pursuit, the tall, thin boy mumbled something beneath 
his breath; then he disappeared up the trellis. A few minutes later, Miriam 
entered the house with her pet, its flailing paws and tail an obvious sign of 
waning feline temperament. 

Now that Stuart was out of doors, and distracted from his duties, he began the 
short walk up the hill to the summerhouse. It had always been his favorite place. 
It was octagonal in shape, with a faded blue domelike roof. Four of its sides 
were glassed in and the other two formed wide entrances at either end. A garden 
of roses and hydrangea grew profusely around its base and now half hid the glass 
so that only a very tall man would be able to see inside. Stuart rested his cane 
against the table, making a mental note that he would have to hire a man to 
repair and repaint the 

summerhouse. It had been sadly neglected in the thirteen years of his absence. 
The round wooden table was broken on one edge, the paint was chipped, and the 
circular benches weren’t as steady as they had once been. 

He leaned heavily against the table, and for some reason, he found himself 
thinking of the night five years ago when the summons of a friend had taken him 
from a warm fireplace, a prattling four-year-old daughter, and the latest issue of 
the Boston Newsletter. Perhaps the cane resting so close to his hand brought 
back the painful memories. Even to this day, he did not know why his friend had 
summoned him to the British barracks at King Street, where trouble had 
abounded between the soldiers and the colonists. The Americans resented the 
Quartering Act, and the soldiers responded to that resentment with a bloody 
good fight every now and then; it usually left a few men on both sides with 
broken heads and bodies. But the night of the Boston Massacre had gone far 



beyond fisticuffs. Massacre was a comical description, since only five men had 
been killed, but he and several others had been crippled or maimed for life. And 
even that had not been as discomfiting as the death of his friend, whose final 
words he had heard above the crowd, “Damnyou, sons of bitches! Fire!” 

Through the screaming, throbbing crowd, Stuart had witnessed the actual impact 
of the musket shot into his friend’s chest. Had he not tried to reach him, he’d 
have been outside the fire of the British musket that had cut him down just 
moments later. 

He looked up. The House of Eli stood before him, majestic in its serenity, 
brooding in its mystery, supportive of a silent tradition that had stood above 
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Boston for a hundred years. At times like these, the house didn’t seem quite so 
ugly, sitting against a pale blue sky. Vast lawns stretched before it like smooth 
velvet and were surrounded by cultivated, well-tended gardens. But there was 
still the memory of John Eli, dead only seven months, veiling this old house with 
his omnipresent gloom. 

He wasn’t sure which was more discomfiting— thoughts of John Eli, or the 
mmors of revolution whispered by his countrymen. The fire grew strong in 
American hearts. Blood would be let in America, and let in great quantities. War 
was inevitable. 

Stuart was startled from his thoughts by the hand that came to rest on his arm. A 
smile lit his face as he placed his own hand on Lucinda’s and patted it fondly. 
She’d grown old in the years of his absence from the House of Eli, but her pale, 
gray eyes retained the sparkle and the reflection of an alert, active mind. He 
studied her thoughtfully, the thin body covered by a heavy gray wool gown. He 
had never seen her wear anything else. He had asked her just last week to wear 
something young and gay, for Miriam’s sake, but she was too set in her ways. 
“What brings you outdoors, dear Lucinda?” 

She settled her skirts about her as she sat. “Your miserable brooding, boy. You 
need another wife. Your Sarah’s been dead for nigh onto ten years and it’s time 
you stopped mourning her.” 

He wasn’t going to hear this—not today. “I do not like this subject broached to 
me.” She brought painful memories back to him that were best left alone. 



“A man needs a woman to warm his bed,” she persisted, pressing her thin lips 
into an even thinner line. 


ON RAPTURES WING 

Stuart remained very calm, despite a moment of anger rising in him. His black 
eyes sparkled beneath wind-tossed hair that had been freshly washed. As anger 
pursed his lips, Lucinda was reminded of his father who’d died so many years 
ago and of whom Stuart was a mirror image. “John Eli never took a woman to 
his bed,” Stuart countered eventually, “at least, not with the sanctity of holy 
wedlock.” 

Mention of John Eli awakened horrid memories in Lucinda. She recalled Stuart’s 
tender young body being brutally beaten only too often. She could hear again the 
piercing cries that had sifted up from the coal cellars where he’d been locked 
away as punishment for some small demeanor. Lifting her bespectacled eyes she 
studied Stuart’s taut features; they were set so beautifully amid the dark wavy 
locks that gently touched the collar of his coat and the wide sideburns untouched 
by the gray of maturity. “I must return to my chores,” she announced hoarsely. 
She began to descend the hill, but remembered what had brought her here and 
turned slowly back. “Captain Parker of Lexington will call on you at half past 
the hour of five. A matter of urgency, he advises.” 

Stuart’s dark eyes followed Lucinda down the hill until she disappeared from his 
sight. He sat there for a long, long while, until Creal’s large form appeared in the 
doorway, and her flailing arm beckoned him in for the noonday meal. 

A storm hovered over Boston that evening. Stuart sat by the stone fireplace, its 
dying embers casting haunting shadows across the dark, paneled walls. He was 
only half-listening to his son, who was sitting cross-legged on the floor by his 
chair. Devon, tall and dark-eyed like the Eli men, possessed a stubborn streak 
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in his character. It was not a desirable trait in a thirteen-year-old who was neither 
a boy nor a man. Unlike Miriam, whose most important concerns were flowers, 
her Moggy, or the color of the ribbons in her hair, Devon consistently lost his 
temper, slammed his fists against doors and stormed stoically through the 
hallways voicing his philosophies to anyone who would listen. Tonight, he was 
preoccupied by the restlessness between the crown and the colonies, a 



formidable subject for a boy his age. Devon was entwining a short length of 
string through his fingers, and his dark eyes held a thoughtful aura. “We’ll be at 
war with England soon, you know,” he remarked absently. 

It was at times like these, when Devon was so persistent in his outrageous 
notions, that Stuart regretted he’d named him after his own dead father. 

“I won’t argue with you this evening, son.” Stuart linked his fingers and pressed 
his thumbs to his closed eyes. “The colonies can take care of their own.” 

“Don’t you hate the British for crippling you?” He tore the string from between 
his fingers, ired by his father’s noncommittal stand. 

“Please leave, son, before this moment cannot be reversed.” 

Devon would not be rebuffed. His childish pride was much stronger than his 
desire to obey his father. “Revolution is imminent,” he shot back. “Will you 
return to the British swine and wear their gaudy uniform?” 

Stuart’s immediate impulse was to shake some sense into this stubborn boy. But 
Devon’s quick retreat destroyed the one chance he had to surrender to this urge 
for brutal reprisal. Then Miriam entered, dressed 

in a pale, blue satin gown, her golden hair pulled back and held by small bows. 
She threw herself into his arms. “You should take a strap to him, Papa. He’s such 
a naughty boy.” 

He pulled her to his knees. “Oh, not such a naughty boy. Now! What mischief is 
my princess into?” 

“Nothing really, Papa. I’m just so miserably bored. Will you tell me about Mama 
and the gardens at Chantilly Grove?” 

Chantilly Grove. The memory evoked magnificent gardens cut into the rolling 
English meadows not far from the heart of London. They had walked there 
often: he in the red and white uniform of the Fourteenth Regiment of Foot 
stationed nearby; Sarah, great with child. And a four-year-old black-haired boy 
raced mischievously down the garden path in front of them, hiding among the 
shrubbery. It seemed so long ago that he had stood at the rail of the HMS 
Dearborne, watching the coast of America fade across a sagging tide and feeling 



a great sadness that he, with heart so firmly bound on liberty, should abandon the 
America he loved above all else not of flesh and blood. But life had been 
intolerable in Boston those past two years; he’d been banished from the House 
of Eli and hated passionately by his only living relative. England had drawn him 
to search for a bastard son reported to have been sired by his father, Sir Devon 
Eli, two years before his own birth. But as proof, he had only a badly frayed 
letter he’d found pressed between the pages of one of his uncle’s law books. It 
was from the child’s mother and bore only the signature, “Your Beth,” and so his 
four-year search had failed to yield a brother. 

But more pressing than his search, Stuart’s need to escape John Eli’s powerful 
influence had driven him 

from America. Then there had been the Sugar Act, the Stamp Act, the 
Quartering Acts, this act, and that act introduced by Parliament to stir up a fire in 
the souls of his countrymen. In England, he had met Sarah Lynn Danby, whom 
he’d married within the year. Still, although the beauty of England was awe¬ 
inspiring, and her people were mysterious, enchanting, gentle rogues, the 
memory of America brought him the nausea of loneliness. But in a moment of 
rebellion against his feelings, he’d bought a captain’s commission in the Royal 
Army, and bound himself to serve the king dutifully. Although disloyalty moved 
in his heart, it was not reflected in his immaculate dress. But he continued to 
brood for America, and his discontent and miserable silences disrupted his 
family and military life. His disposition often enticed Sarah to nag him to pull up 
roots and return to America. All right, he would do it, he had thought, taking her 
arm as they had strolled through the gardens. They would return to America, he 
and Sarah and Devon and the new babe due to arrive any day. It would be a girl, 
he was sure of it. Frilly, fluffy, flouncing through the house in satins and lace. 

Three days following their last walk in the gardens, Sarah died in childbirth, 
leaving behind her a grieving husband, a four-year-old son, and a frail, blond 
daughter who would never know the gentle beauty of the woman who had been 
her mother. He sold his commission, and with a Scottish woman servant to care 
for the children on the journey to America, he watched another coast disappear 
across the sagging tide ... the coast of England he would never see again. Thank 
God! he had thought, closing his eyes to that last distant rise of land. 

Miriam tugged at the sleeve of his coat and he realized only then that she had 
been attempting to break him from his trance. Had his thoughts taken up so 



much time, or just the few moments since she’d asked the question, “Tell me 
about Mama and the gardens at Chantilly Grove?” He apologized humbly for his 
inattention, loving her all the more for the sweet, demure words which followed: 
“You’ll tell me about them tomorrow night, Papa, when you tuck me into bed.” 
Then she jumped down from his knee and skipped across the carpeted floor. 

He sat alone for a little while, until Lucinda announced that a visitor had arrived. 
Stuart was met by a young man who introduced himself as Jack’s courier. An 
emergency had arisen and Jack could not see him until the following morning. 

He retired to his bed a couple of hours later, a little annoyed that Jack had 
canceled the appointment. Yet, when his arrival was announced the following 
morning precisely at ten o’clock, Stuart’s warm greeting reflected only pleasure 
in seeing his old friend again. “I apologize for last evening, Stuart. I was 
detained by an unexpected emergency.” 

“Most emergencies are unexpected,” Stuart pointed out. 

John Parker’s soft, hazel eyes flew over him, lingering for a moment on the cane. 
“You seem in excellent health, Stuart.” He turned and very playfully said to 
Lucinda, “As do you, old girl.” 

Lucinda, who had been prepared to depart, now turned back, her lips pursed. “I 
may be eighty-two, young lollipup, but I could black both your eyes in a bout of 
fisticuffs.” A smile came to her. 

Jack laughed heartily; then he bent and touched his 

lips fondly to the withered old cheek. “And that is enough reason to remain in 
your good favor. Tell me, have you any of that peach brandy hidden 
somewhere?” 

Again, she prepared to depart. “I believe I could come up with some, if I’d a 
mind to.” As she stepped past him, she looked down her nose and gave a short 
“Hrumph!” 

Stuart motioned to an oppressive brown chair before the hearth and took another, 
equally as oppressive, beside John. “You really shouldn’t tease the old girl,” he 
said with some inflection. 



“She loves it, Stuart. Aye, but the twinkle in her eyes would melt the heart of the 
strongest man.” 

John had changed very little. Well into his forties, he was big and brawny, with a 
temperament that was the envy of many of his peers. But he had a rebellious 
heart, and that was a trait Stuart could not admire in him. Presently, Lucinda 
returned and set a silver tray containing a decanter and two goblets on the table. 
She said nothing, but the fondness was there, in her eyes, as they darted from 
John to Stuart. After her departure, Stuart sat forward to fill the two goblets. 
“What takes you from your green pastures, Jack?” 

“It’s the rebellion, Stuart.” 

“Rebellion! Rebellions are begun by organized men, not outlaws.” 

“We are unorganized, but we’re not outlaws. Gage plans to move troops to 
Concord to seize arms, and will journey through Lexington.” 

Stuart picked up a goblet, handed it to Jack, and then took up his own. “Where 
do you get your information, Jack?” 

“Gage’s courier—a man named McBride.” 

ON RA PTURE’S WING 

“And a fool! Some hotheaded young warmonger itching for trouble. You know 
the sort, Jack.” Reading his almost bland look, Stuart could see that Jack did not 
consider his remark worth retaliation. “Then you expect we’ll be soon at war 
with England?” 

“This harassment must be stopped. It seems the only recourse.” 

Stuart swirled brandy in his goblet. “Is this what you’ve come to tell me? Some 
ridiculous speculation?” 

“America needs good men such as you, Stuart.” 

“America needs to be kicked in the britches!” Stuart countered. “You’ve taken a 
chance coming to me. I may run to Gage and tell him his courier is a damned 
spy!” 



A moment of fear drained Jack’s face of color. “You would never do that. You 
may have worn their uniform at one time, but you’re an American.” 

“How can my services be employed? I’m a damned cripple!” 

“Your only handicap is of the mind. Too many men remark that you don’t need 
the cane.” 

“Forgive me. Self-pity is not my forte.” He sat forward, to refresh his brandy. 
“Now! Tell me how you plan to employ my service?” 

“You are a close friend of Tom Gage, are you not?” 

“Gage and I are well acquainted, although we have our political differences. I 
knew him long before our Americans got this preposterous notion in their 
heads.” 

“Gage knows too much about our movements. We must know how he gets his 
information, and that entails an ally in his ranks. We cannot conduct a successful 
move toward independence if he continues to put up his blockades.” 

Stuart turned to stare at the remnants of the log crumbling noisily in the hearth. 
“You are asking me to infiltrate the confidence of a friend, find out how and 
where he gets his information, and relay it back to the Americans?” 

“And to keep us posted on future maneuvers.” 

“And what of his courier?” 

“Gage doesn’t trust him.” 

Stuart retrieved his cane, came to his feet, and sauntered toward the east window 
looking out over Boston. “You ask me to spy?” 

“I ask you to offer your services to Gage, but to work for us.” 

Stuart turned sharply back. “You did not answer my question.” 

Jack came, unsteadily, to his feet. A tremor touched his voice. “I did answer your 
question. Yes, I ask you to spy.” 



All Stuart’s inner rage came bubbling to the surface. “You walk into my house, 
extend your hand as a friend and ask me to jeopardize my life? Who, in God’s 
name, has given you this right?” 

Jack’s arms went out in an overly dramatic gesture. “What I ask is not so 
unreasonable. The cause of America needs you.” 

“America be damned! Independence be damned!” The anger came from so deep 
within him he was not really sure of its source. A friend had underestimated his 
honor. Yes, that was it. His honor was at stake. 

“You can’t mean that, Stuart.” 

In the moment of silence that followed, it seemed that hours of careful 
deliberation had flowed smoothly through his mind. “No, my friend, I don’t. I’ve 
fought since the day of my birth for honorable recognition as 

an American. I would like to know that I have succeeded.” 

Jack strolled to the wide, spotless window where Stuart stood. He looked down 
on the courtyard of the House of Eli, across wide, spring green lawns; then he 
crossed his arms and stood silently for a while, lost in nostalgia. “We Americans 
will give our lives for independence, Stuart. America is our posterity, our future. 
We must have the assurance of freedom for the decades to come. And I fear that 
American blood will be let.” 

Stuart turned and briefly rested his hand on Jack’s shoulder. “I’d planned to have 
my days on this earth terminated gracefully by Providence, not the noose of 
anxious British executioners.” He’d meant it in humor, but once said, the words 
hung in the air like a complaint. “I must have time for thought. Jack.” He looked 
out across the proud, archaic buildings offset by the purple skies of Boston. 

From the window, he saw far across Boston. He loved this town, this land, the 
loyal Americans whose most complacent dreams rested on independence. Did he 
have the right to deny his services to America? “Allow me until the morrow, 
Jack.” 

“I am lodging at the inn on Pond Road until the evening.” 


With Jack departed, Stuart had more time to think. His tranquillity had been 
disrupted. He’d been content to ignore the dissatisfaction of Americans with the 



English king. Must he witness the king’s ill-spawned redcoats turn their bayonets 
on his countrymen? But could he deafen his ears and blind his eyes and pretend 
that possibility did not exist? He spent the afternoon at the summerhouse, 
thinking about it. 

He dined with the children in the evening and retired early to bed, to continue 
pondering the matter of Jack’s dishonorable scheme for him to infiltrate the 
confidence of a friend. He searched among the shadows of the ceiling for some 
semblance of an answer, but he knew he would not find it there. His conscience, 
alone, would render the answer to this unreasonable encroachment upon his 
private life. 

Feeling very apologetic for having been otherwise occupied when Jennie had 
been hurt, Garth went immediately to the boardinghouse where she roomed. He 
paced back and forth in the small parlor off her bedchamber while she slept, 
wishing she would awaken and assure him that she was ah right. 

With the dawn, a thin ray of light crept across the bridge of Jennie’s nose. She 
raised her arm against this intrusion, but the movement brought pain that had 
settled in during the long night. Her sleepy eyes slowly crept open. In a dark 
comer across the room, the blur of her brother, who had fallen asleep in a high- 
backed chair, began to take on some distinguishable form. Her bare feet touched 
the floor. Startled by her movement, Garth sat forward so quickly his stomach 
churned. A wretched hangover slowed his gait as he went to her, dropped to his 
knees, and gently took her hand. 

She hastily drew back and, with a crispness outrageously common to her, said 
accusingly, “You forgot me, didn’t you, Garth?” She was tousled from her long 
night of sleep, and her features were wan. But even in her disheveled state, she 
was very lovely. 

Garth shrugged apologetically. “I did, and I beg your forgiveness, little sister.” 
Immediately, she clucked her tongue, a habit Garth very much abhorred. He rose 

from his knees, irate. “I’m sorry, hotdammit! I’m only human!” 

Her hand went toward him, and her long, thin fingers circled his wrist to pull 
him close. “Yes, you are human, Garth. And I know you must feel badly about 
forgetting me. You’ve had so much on your mind.” 



He looked at her just as a weak smile came to her lips. “As long as I can 
remember, Jennie, you’ve made excuses for me. Not this time.” 


She started to rise, but dizziness overcame her. “Where is Noah?” she asked, 
reclining back against her pillow. 

“He departed when I arrived, and when he was sure you were all right.” 

“And Jack?” 

“He had an appointment this morning. Otherwise, he’d have been to see you.” 

She looked at him strangely, repositioning the bodice of her loose-fitting gown. 
“But it’s scarcely dawn, Garth.” 

“He had other stops. And I have a busy day ahead of me.” 

She sighed deeply. “I’m so much trouble. You’re much too busy starting a war 
with England to worry about me.” 

“Why do you persist that there will be a war?” 

She gave him a coy look, and the translucence of her beauty became almost 
mischievous. “Won’t there be?” 

She was too perceptive for him. “Gage is, indeed, dispatching troops to Concord. 
There may very well be war in our future.” 

“Is this why Papa wanted me to leave Concord?” she asked, the crisp accusation 
in her voice only too noticeable. 

ON RAPTURE’S WING 

Last evening’s drunken state was still with Garth, as were Noah’s slurs against 
his moral character. He brought his hand up to his face to shake away a moment 
of nausea, and annoyance. “He was more concerned that you were so hurt, 
because of Horst. Now! Will you fare all right alone until Noah returns?” 

“I’m not a child, Garth. I just took a bad tumble. And there is a kind lady in 
residence who, I am sure, will look in on me.” Her pale, perfectly shaped brows 



met in a brief frown. She feared revolution. This, along with the imminent 
resettlement of her physical being, her fear for the safety of her family, and the 
ever- painful feeling of loss, had sent her thoughts revolving at a very fast speed. 
She felt dizzy. She wanted Garth’s reassurances that, in addition to everything 
else, she wouldn’t have to worry about him. “Garth, tell me you won’t get 
involved.” 

“Should revolution begin, all able-bodied men will be involved. And I am quite 
able-bodied.” 

“But you’re Gage’s courier.” 

His voice became pathetically weak. “Yes, Gage’s courier and I confess to that, 
Jennie.” 

Jennie imagined the consequences of the stand Garth had taken. “You won’t spy, 
will you?” 

He sat on the bed beside her and touched his fingertips to her cheek. His blue 
eyes warmed as he smiled, but the smile did not linger. He was very deeply 
troubled. “I won’t spy, little sister. I’m a courier and only a courier. Now ... I 
must see Dr. Warren.” 

“Will I see you again?” 

“I have much to do, but I’ll see you this evening. Do you wish to travel to Fitts 
Street then? I could arrange it.” 

“I’ll wait until the morning. Will you escort me?” 
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“Of course.” He got to his feet. “Now, I really must be going.” 

It was Tuesday. The British move was scheduled to begin that night. Garth spent 
the day at British headquarters, which was a mass of confusion. By 
midafternoon, he had seen four regiments, including the Lincolnshire, go 
through a ritual of organization for the move Gage had intended to be a secret. 
What Gage did not know was that every patriot knew of the move and only 
awaited details. Those were what Garth hoped to provide. But Gage had barred 



him from the conference room, and he had no new information to pass on to 
Warren. He slipped out later in the afternoon, to keep a rendezvous with Warren, 
Jack Parker, Paul Revere, and Billy Dawes. Revere and Dawes would take the 
routes across the Charles to Charlestown and along the Neck on the southern 
road to warn patriots of the British march. Prescott indicated he might join them, 
but could not be certain until the moment of rendezvous shortly before midnight. 
Garth and Jack Parker left Warren’s residence at seven in the evening. 

Jack seemed unusually tense. “It’s imperative that I return to Lexington this 
evening,” he said after a moment. “You must do a favor for me. I expect a 
message tomorrow from Stuart Eli, and I ask you to intercept it. I’ve requested 
his assistance on behalf of America.” 

“Eli! That damn Tory? You made this trip because of him?” Fury darkened 
Garth’s bronze features. “He’s loyal to the king. For God’s sake, Jack!” 

“He desires independence the same as you and I. He is not a Tory.” 

“He’s a close personal friend of Gage. You’ll get us 

all hanged from the gibbet!” Stuart Eli, a former British officer and a Tory! Jack 
had placed so much faith in this man? Garth’s inclination was to brood in 
silence, to say nothing, but he could not let the conversation drop at this point. 
“You know the notoriety of Eli, Jack. He shows an abnormal aversion to things 
going smoothly.” 

“Untrue.” Jack clicked his tongue at the horses, edging them into a canter. “Will 
you do my bidding this once, without an argument?” 

Garth spent the rest of the journey pouting in silence, thinking of Stuart Eli. He 
was a wealthy, good-looking man who walked with a noticeable limp. He had 
many friends, and every comely lady in Boston knew him by sight. He had 
managed to salvage a life that had started out badly. At birth, he had been 
believed dead by his only living relative, but when he was two years old, 

Lucinda Dunlap, who had delivered him from his dead mother’s womb, had 
solicited protection for him from the office of the Boston constable. Discovering 
that he had a living nephew had driven John Eli deeper into his madness and his 
strap had fallen often on the boy’s tender young flesh. At fifteen, Stuart had been 
sent to school in New Haven to study law. Three years later, he had been 
banished from Eli House and, from then on, was supported by the generosity of 



Squire Richard Bartholemew, a sympathetic neighbor who had never had a son 
of his own. He had remained in Boston with Squire Richard and had attempted 
to establish a law practice. But, finding himself still within reach of the maniacal 
John Eli, he’d left Boston and sailed to England, where he’d met and married the 
woman who’d borne him his two children. In England he had joined the Royal 
Army and had been deeply 

engaged in a search for a bastard brother rumored to have been sired by his own 
father. But the search had been futile, and his wife’s death shortly after the birth 
of their daughter had sent him home to America, to King Street where he had 
received a British musket shot that was still lodged in his hip. He’d thereafter 
established himself in the profession of law and had a good clientele, including 
Dr. Joseph Warren and John Hancock. After John Eli’s death, he had moved his 
family back into residence at the ancestral home on Beacon Hill. Garth had 
never heard anyone speak ill of Eli. Why then was he so suspicious? 

Thomas Gage was uncharacteristically cranky and short tempered this evening. 
He’d been in conference with his staff off and on for a week or more, had gotten 
very little rest, and that which he had gotten had often been disrupted. But plans 
had now been concluded. The Lincolnshire regiment was prepared for the 
march, and Gage had dispatched patrols'to intercept patriot couriers. 

Although he needed peace and quiet, and a few hours of solitude, he agreed to 
see an old friend who had journeyed to headquarters. In the midst of pleasant 
amenities and diversions from their separate troubles, Stuart requested 
reinstatement of his commission. Gage silently questioned Stuart’s motives, but 
his heart quickly extinguished the fires of his own ill- mannered suspicions. 
“You’re not taking too much on yourself?” He wanted to ask Stuart why he was 
doing this, but he could not devise a proper phrase that would not insult his 
honor. “Your leg, Stuart?” 

“It’ll prove no detriment.” 

“But I haven’t seen you without the cane in five 
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years. My officers spend much time on horseback.” 


“I shall wean myself of it, Tom. Now! I further request that my service be 



enlisted only in the colonies.” 


Thomas Gage took Stuart’s hand and held it firmly. “As you wish, Stuart. I’ll 
inform the commissioner in London rights way, but in the meantime, my hand 
and seal will suffice,” 

“I’ll not take a commission less than the rank of captain, Tom.” 

“And I don’t expect you to.” 

This meeting was the only pleasant thing that had happened to Thomas Gage in 
weeks. 

Stuart was departing just as Garth entered. It was his usual custom to check with 
Gage for last-minute dispatches. There were none and he quickly departed. 

Gage didn’t trust Garth, who associated with men he had long had under the 
close scrutiny of his Intelligence Department. But Colonel Darby liked Garth, 
and he was not above using gentle persuasion to coax Gage into making moves 
that were not in his favor. 

Garth walked out into the cool, fresh air, his blue eyes picking out stones in the 
grass that grew along the brick wall of British headquarters. It was eight o’clock. 
He was due to meet a friend at the tavern on Gordon Road and wanted to see 
Jennie before she retired for the night. Despite Gage’s interminable distrust of 
him, Garth had managed to learn the plans of the British and had relayed the 
information to Joseph Warren earlier in the evening. Garth met with his friend, 
Roger Towne. The atmosphere of the inn was thick with an intimidating silence 
and the nauseating stench of pipe tobacco. Despite his queasy stomach, Garth 
ordered a mug of rum. Roger Towne was a big, burly man who 
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had lost his right leg in the French and Indian War twenty years earlier. He was a 
valuable aide to the Sons of Liberty. His printing presses were handy when 
pamphlets were needed to inflame Gage’s cool British emotions. “A man Gage 
trusts will infiltrate headquarters,” Roger informed him. “We’ll have a reliable 
man there.” 

Was this a personal barb directed at his own somewhat unsuccessful efforts? 



“Are you speaking of Eli?” he asked, his voice deliberately calm. 


“Where’d you hear?” 

“Jack mentioned it this morning. And I saw Eli at headquarters earlier.” Silence 
fell as Garth continued to nurture his suspicions of Boston’s popular protege. 
“Hell!” His fist hit the table, upsetting one of the mugs. “He’s tricking us!” 
Aware that his voice had risen in volume and that several men had turned to look 
at them, Garth leaned forward and continued more quietly, “What makes you 
think he hasn’t informed Gage of attempts to place him in the position of a spy?” 

“He’s a good man. He wants independence from England the same as you and I. 
Reserve your judgment until you’ve gotten to know the man.” 

“I won’t get to know him!” Garth vowed firmly. But Jack’s request was still 
fresh in his mind. Garth could not avoid a much more personal encounter with 
this man who had stirred such mixed emotions in him. 

The following morning, a landmark in America’s quest for freedom, began with 
the British march through Lexington and Concord. The church bells rang above 
Boston throughout the long day. In the house on Beacon Hill, a light breeze 
flowed through the open window and brought with it the distinct echo of 

carriage wheels on the cobbled drive. In the corridor moments later, Stuart heard 
inaudible voices and quick, impatient, verbal exchanges between two men. A 
knock came on his door, and he lifted his eyes from the papers scattered on the 
desk in front of him. It was Junot, his manservant. “Squire Richard requests 
audience.” 

“Show him in, Junot, and have a decanter of cherry brandy brought in. I believe 
it’s what he likes.” 

Squire Richard was more like a petulant child of eight than a thin, strangely 
gaunt man of eighty. He was gesturing frantically with his frail arms that were 
enclosed in coat sleeves much too large for him. His forehead was creased in 
deep furrows of wrinkled skin and beneath his shaggy white brows, his eyes 
seemed so pale as to be transparent. He squinted, trying to see, and immediately 
brought his crooked finger up to his lips. A surprised look came to his face as he 
remembered what had brought him there. “The British have slaughtered every 
living person in Lexington and Concord!” 



Squire’s inclination to exaggerate was still his one bad habit. “Every living 
person, Squire? That’s quite an undertaking for the British.” 

Old Lucinda brought in a tray with brandy and goblets and set it on the desk in 
front of Stuart. Leaning forward, she whispered, so that only he could hear, “It’s 
apricot the old bugger likes. Boy, your mind is a sieve!” 

Stuart fought the hint of a smile at her colorful assassination of both their 
characters. He waited for her departure before pouring the brandy and handing 
one of the goblets to Squire. “The spirits rest poorly on me in such a condition,” 
Squire remarked, hesitating 
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only briefly to take the goblet. “I fear an apoplectic attack. Pitcairn’s grenadiers 
opened fire on the militia at Lexington without his orders. It was chaos. Utter 
chaos!” 

The old man’s dramatic account did not lesson the severity of the situation. 

“Men are dead at Lexington?” 

“A Mr. Caleb Harrington, I understand. One of the Munroes killed and another 
wounded. Parker killed.” 

Stuart felt a flurry deep within his chest. “Captain John Parker?” He remembered 
a promise to get a message to him . . . had it been by this afternoon? Or 
yesterday? He was lost in time as his head swam in the flood of his own rapidly 
revolving thoughts. 

“No, his uncle, Jonas Parker.” 

Stuart swirled brandy in his goblet, thinking of the cool, amber liquid as an 
ocean wave making its way slowly toward the shore at sunset. “Who brought 
you this news, Squire?” 

“I was in Warren’s chambers when Prescott returned. Cambridge is abandoned. 
Woburn and Dedham have sent out large companies of seasoned soldiers from 
the Lrench and Indian. Several of Smith’s officers were killed before he began 
his retreat to Boston.” The old man settled back comfortably and only now 
touched the apricot brandy to his lips. “Do you know Revere?” 



“Everyone knows Revere.” 

“The arrogant bastard was taken by a British patrol just outside Charlestown last 
evening. He was later released.” 

“Indeed? Gage knows of his association with the Sons of Liberty. He’s a 
notorious troublemaker.” In a moment of silence, Stuart began to think more 
clearly. He had been dragged unceremoniously into the middle 

of a revolution, and his pride could see no way out. Yesterday, he had been a 
father and a citizen. Today, a spy. He looked up, aware that Squire Richard was 
intently studying him. “England has professional soldiers itching for battle with 
the colonists,” Stuart continued. “I know the general feeling.” 

“A British officer!” Squire countered distastefully. 

“England was the only other culture I knew. And I had to know if I did, indeed, 
have a brother there. I spoke to you numerous times before I made the decision.” 

Yes, Stuart had often confided in him, and Squire wanted him to maintain that 
tradition. He came spryly to his feet. “I must be going. I have others to see.” 

“Still the town crier, Squire?” 

The pale eyes glistened beneath his shaggy eyebrows. “Indeed I am, boy.” In his 
usual custom, he left without saying good-bye. 

Stuart returned to his chair and allowed scattered thoughts to sift through his 
foggy mind. After a while, he began the short walk to the second floor where 
Miriam’s bedchamber was located. He looked down at her pale, angelic features 
and ended the day with a light kiss on her forehead. 

Early the following morning he received other accounts of the events that had 
begun what Americans were calling the Revolution and the British were calling 
a mutiny of a contemptuous, ungrateful band of outlaws. As with any matter of 
grave importance, the accounts differed dramatically. At midmorning, noises 
from the ground drew Stuart to the window. The morning had been a shambles. 
He wanted peace and quiet, but on the drive sat a small carriage. What held 
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his interest, though, was the bared ankle of a woman who sat back in the 
carriage, hidden from his view. Despite his aloof behavior of late, he had a keen 
eye for the ladies, and in solitude, did not hesitate to nourish it. He watched, 
hoping for a glimpse of her. Then Junot announced a man named Garth 
McBride, and Stuart turned away from the window. He recognized him as 
Gage’s courier and supposed he’d brought some message from Gage. 

Garth was prepared to dislike him. Thus, his selfintroduction was brash and 
arrogant. He had no need to make good impressions. 

“A courier for Jack Parker!” Stuart shot back immediately. “You’re Gage’s 
courier! Junot,” he called crossly to his manservant. 

Garth quickly closed the door to the study and thrust a document into Stuart’s 
hand. Thanks to Jack’s uncanny ability to read Stuart’s mind, he’d written a 
letter of introduction. Stuart briefly looked over it, deciding to, at least, listen to 
the arrogant blighter. 

Jennie sat very quietly in the carriage, hoping Garth would not be too long. She 
was anxious to reach Seth’s residence near the Mill Pond and to see the lovely 
gardens his son, Reason, had told her about the day before.Then she heard the 
bold laughter of a child and sat forward to look at the corner of the gray stone 
house where a little girl appeared. She had tucked a small bouquet of wild 
flowers into her loose, golden hair. Jennie silently watched Miriam as she flitted 
among the roses, sniffing them delicately and eventually picking one from its 
stem to hold close to her. Then she crept up on a butterfly. As it fluttered away, 
she saw Jennie sitting alone in the carriage. She came the long way around the 
drive to the vehicle, 

continuing to smell the flowers. Then she stood beside Jennie and gazed up at 
her through wide, curious eyes. “Good day, miss.” Whereupon she looked up 
and very dramatically said, “My, my, but I do believe it’s going to be a bit warm 
today.” 

“Yes, I do believe it is.” 

Miriam critically studied Jennie. Her black, unadorned dress revealed a small 
waist that billowed out at the skirt into a wide gather of equally stern black 
mffles. She needed a little color, and very delicately, Miriam placed the red rose 
she had picked in Jennie’s lap. “I do believe you’re quite pretty, miss, but I don’t 



like your garment.” 


Jennie brought the flower to her lips, to gently touch it. “Thank you.” Jennie 
liked this bold little girl. Society had thrust children into a quiet corner, daring 
them to be seen or heard, and the outspoken nature of this child was a pleasant 
change. 

Miriam sniffed the air. “What is that smell, miss, like flowers in the garden?” 
Jennie outstretched her hands. “Look around you, child. What do you see?” 

“No, not those flowers. It’s something you’re wearing.” 

“Oh, it’s cologne.” 

Miriam supported her elbows on the carriage floor. “Where is it?” 

Jennie held out her wrist which Miriam sniffed. “It’s here, and a little behind my 
ears.” 

“Do you have some with you?” 

“I gave the little that was left to a kind lady at the boardinghouse.” For the first 
time this morning, a smile that radiated from her heart touched Jennie’s lips. She 
hoped Garth would be gone a bit longer. “You 
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CAROLINE BOURNE 
haven’t told me your name.” 

“Oh, I do beg your pardon for my rudeness,” Miriam replied, thrusting out her 
hand for Jennie to take. “I am Miriam Eli, and I live here with my brother, 

Devon, who is quite a naughty boy; my papa; my cat, Miss Moggy; and Lucinda 
and Creal and Hester and Junot and Simon and ... my papa’s name is Stuart and 
he’s quite handsome, and quite lonely since Mama died. Do you have a 
husband?” 

Jennie merely smiled, unaware that Stuart, who had tendered to Garth his written 



commitment to the Americans, watched his daughter and the woman sitting in 
the carriage through the draperies. He’d pulled them back in an effort to see her 
more clearly, but she seemed intent on hiding herself from him. He didn’t intend 
to be rude, but he couldn’t help interrupting Garth’s report of the events of the 
nineteenth. “The woman in the carriage—your wife?” 

Garth approached the window and stood beside him. “My sister, Jennie. She’s to 
reside at the Jorgensen residence and assist Seth and Reason in surgery.” He saw 
a gentleness in Stuart he had never seen in another man. His character didn’t 
support the rash decision he had made to distrust him. And at the moment, he 
seemed more than a little interested in his sister. “Should I ask her in, sir?” 

A little embarrassed, Stuart let the draperies fall. Once again, he assumed the air 
of indifference common to him. “I know you must be going, and she must be 
anxious to reach her destination. Have we concluded our business?” 

“We have. Should you require my services, simply summon me, though 
discreetly I would suggest. I might inform you, should you not be aware of it, 
that Gage 
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will be replaced as commander in chief.” This was disastrous news to Stuart. 
Tom had said nothing of it when he’d seen him. “Another man should arrive 
shortly,” Garth continued. “Lord William Howe. His brother, Richard, is admiral 
of the Royal Navy. You must know their reputations.” 

Stuart turned away, distressed, his future in the red uniform looking 
unexpectedly dismal. He had never met the notorious Richard, known 
affectionately among his seamen as Black Dick, but he had briefly met William 
several years ago in London. He had only one goal... to accomplish any task put 
to him. With Lord Howe in command, America had a long, hard battle on her 
hands. 

Stuart pulled the draperies back once again, to see that Miriam had enticed the 
woman from the carriage and both were walking among the roses. Her tawny 
golden hair held him in awe, and her tall, lithe form was nothing less than 
flawless in every detail. He turned away from the window only when the 
carriage had pulled onto the roadway for the journey down Beacon Hill 
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Neither Gage nor the colonists nurtured the idea that matters would settle down 
after the British march to Concord. Two months following, a bloody clash on 
Breed’s Hill just north of Charlestown left hundreds of men dead in both British 
and American ranks, including all the aides of the recently arrived Sir William 
Howe. The deafening roar of cannon and the rapid discharge of muskets and 
rifles throughout the day were only the beginning of the hostilities in the 
colonies, although the Americans had been easily discouraged in that 
overwhelming battle. 

As the battleground was cleaned up in the days to follow, the body of Dr. Joseph 
Warren, Boston’s beloved patriot, was dumped into a shallow hole with that of 
another American. Seth Jorgenson recovered the corpse of his only son, Reason, 
before the British gravediggers got to it. And Boston became the nemesis of a 
cruel, inhuman, demoralized society reduced to a bestial, dog-eat-dog existence. 

Had Stuart not been so deeply affected by Reason’s death, he would have been 
furious over Gage’s unconscionable abandonment of the battle he had started. He 
physically cringed from the red-and-white uniform that had been specially made 
for him, along with four others, following his discussion with Gage. It 

had brought an immediate end to any civil relationship with his son; he was 
wearing the uniform of the people who would enslave America, and it didn’t 
matter what motivations moved in his heart. But the state of his country was a 
dilemma without a solution, a paradox without an answer. The only consolation 
in the tragedy of Breed’s Hill, to become infamously known as the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, was that he saw Jennie McBride once again. 

Accompanied by Miriam, he attended Reason’s funeral services at the Calvary 
Church, ignoring the silent, contemptible looks that reminded him of his 
unpopularity of the moment. But across the large church he saw Jennie standing 
between Seth and Leathe Jorgensen as they listened to a soft-spoken old minister 
praise the courage of their only son. Her head was slightly lowered, but as if she 
felt him staring at her, she sought him out in the crowded church. The red and 
white uniform was easily distinguishable. He did not attempt to disguise his 
close scrutiny of her, and she did not feel intimidated. Rather, she was 



hypnotized by his piercing black eyes that held her with a strange fascination. 
The words of the old minister seemed to drift away and leave her free to hold his 
spellbinding look that revealed neither admiration nor curiosity. 

Stuart, meanwhile, studied her with a cold, immodest eye ... the proud, erect 
stance she had unconsciously assumed, her dour black garment and bonnet, her 
pearl-white skin, wheat-colored hair, and her almond-shaped eyes as green as a 
clear mountain lake he had stood beside once in an attempt to fathom its deepest 
secrets. He saw delicate features, a perfectly shaped nose, and full, moist lips 
parted seductively. He trembled so that he had to steady himself hea vily on his 
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cane. It was like seeing Sarah alive again. Tears sheened his dark eyes and he 
looked quickly away from her, unable to continue the close scrutiny or hold her 
eyes in gentle captivity. After the service, he hurried out, dragging Miriam by the 
hand. They quickly boarded their carriage to escape the people whose 
contemptible looks had, once they’d exited the church, become mumbled curses 
that followed after him. Simon, his coachman, edged the mares into a fast canter, 
to escape the venom of the mob of angry men who had once been Stuart’s 
friends. 

Away from the church, the slower pace of the carriage did not ease his tensions. 
At the entrance to Eli House someone had boldly nailed a poster to a tree that 
read: “To all brave, able-bodied, and well-disposed young men in this 
neighbourhood who have any inclination to join the troops now raising for the 
defense of the liberties and independence of the United States against the hostile 
designs of foreign enemies . . .” and so on and so on. The poster advised that the 
Americans were paying twelve dollars for signing up. Stuart ordered Simon to 
tear it down. 

In the afternoon, he confined himself to his study for a few hours and then 
decided to walk awhile out on the grounds alone. From the summerhouse he saw 
the redcoat patrols like tiny red ants in the heat that shimmered on the Boston 
streets in invisible waves. It was unusually quiet, a boon to his morale and his 
need for solitude. But he found himself thinking of Jennie again. He hadn’t been 
this interested in a woman in years. . . . 


So deep in thought was he that Miriam’s white cat, pouncing to the table beside 



him, startled him. Any sudden noise had this effect on him lately. Then Miriam 
ON RAPTURES WING 


burst upon him. She seemed more robust than usual and he felt that he should 
put his hands on her shoulders to hold her down. She was like a chattering bird 
about to embark on a long journey. “Papa, Garth has arrived, but he’s sneaking a 
bit of food in the kitchens. And look what his pretty sister has sent to me? Aren’t 
they lovely?” She showed him the white satin ribbons in her hair. Because Jennie 
McBride had sent them, he wanted to touch them, to feel their softness. But 
before he could do so, Miriam swept her Moggy into her arms and was 
descending the hill. 

Garth appeared at the north entrance where the kitchens were located and 
ambled slowly up the hill. “How can you sit in this blasted heat, Stuart?” He sat 
across from Stuart and propped his feet up, still finishing off the steaming bit of 
meat. “You’re somewhat thoughtful this afternoon.” 

“A man is entitled to a little thought. What news do you bring this afternoon?” 

“George Washington of Virginia has been appointed commander in chief of the 
American forces,” Garth replied lazily. “The man is a military disaster. Four 
generals have also been appointed, but I know only of Putnam, a scarred old 
Indian fighter from the French and Indian.” 

“Well! The Congress is wasting no time.” 

Garth drummed his fingernails on the table. “No time at all. Ummm ... I have 
other news that may not rest well with you, Stuart. Gage expects between eight 
and twelve thousand rank and file and officers, the first to arrive in late July. The 
38th Foot should arrive next month, also. They, ummm . . . will be quartered on 
the grounds of Eli House.” 

Passive and almost indifferent a moment ago, Stuart 
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became outraged. He rose to his feet, leaving his cane beside the table. “You 
inform Gage I will have no part of this proposed invasion!” 



“Gage has relinquished command, informally, you understand, and Howe 
concurs in the billeting. Sorry.” Garth was a little surprised at Stuart’s heated 
objections. He had a role to play, and he was expected to play it to the fullest. 
“Gage thinks you’ve got genuine English blood flowing in your veins,” he 
continued, coming to his feet. “You can’t refuse his orders.” 

“To hell with Gage’s damned assessment of my pious character! I won’t have 
this invasion upon my properties!” Would the atrocities never cease? Stuart 
needed a pleasant diversion, and while he had not planned it, he found himself 
inquiring of Jennie, before this important matter could be resolved to his 
satisfaction. 

“Now that Reason is dead,” Garth replied, “Seth will see his patients only two 
mornings a week. He can no longer pay Jennie a wage, and she will not accept 
his offer to remain in their home as a guest. But she refuses to return to 
Concord.” 

Ever since that first moment two months ago when he had seen her through the 
window of Eli House, she had filled his thoughts. He wanted to see if her eyes 
were really as green as they had appeared from a distance. “Bring her to reside 
here,” Stuart heard himself saying. “There is plenty of room, and she has struck 
a note of accord with Miriam.” 

This was what Garth had hoped for, but in a million years, he would not have 
expected Stuart to make this offer. “Are you sure?” 

“She’s well versed in the academics and music, is she not?” 

“She is.” 

“Though my son will hardly be attentive, my daughter needs a suitable 
education, and the refinement of a lady. Your sister will earn her board, and 
perhaps a wage shall be properly negotiated.” Stuart retrieved his cane from its 
resting place. He was suddenly confronted by a desperate need to hide his true 
interest in Jennie McBride from this perceptive hothead John Parker had thrown 
at him. “And you see that she is properly apprised of her position before she 
arrives. I have not invited a house guest, McBride. I expect your sister to earn 
her keep and to adequately entertain and tutor my daughter, and possibly my 



He wasn’t fooling anyone but himself. Garth saw the gentleness beneath the 
rough exterior. 


No matter how drawn she had been to Stuart, Jennie wasn’t pleased with Garth’s 
arrangements for her immediate future. But she would not return to Concord, 
and she would not remain with the Jorgensens now that her services were not 
required. So she packed her few belongings and made the move, hoping to 
resume the cordial relationship she had shared at a distance with Stuart Eli’s 
charming daughter. 

In the days to follow, Stuart attended countless staff meetings. A bond of respect 
developed between Howe and the soft-spoken American who had offered his 
services to England. Stuart possessed a tolerance Howe had seldom seen in 
another man, a tolerance he did not know Stuart carefully maintained to preserve 
his own identity and equanimity. At conferences he absorbed more information 
than he gave, yet upon request, he offered his advice in a most authoritative 
manner. Howe came frequently to share Stuart’s brandy and to discuss military 
strategies. As badly as this situation 

set with Stuart, he found himself very much admiring the British general who 
had assumed this big job in America. They became friends, but that did not keep 
Stuart from sending his weekly status reports to the Americans at Lexington and 
Cambridge. 

During the hot, humid month of July, ships arrived from England with 
reinforcements who were efficiently billeted throughout Boston. When the HMS 
Belvedere, carrying the whole of the 38th Regiment of Foot, drifted into Boston 
Harbor two weeks overdue, headquarters was greatly relieved. But things were 
going badly. The Americans had cut off supplies to Boston by land and sea. The 
British felt the sting of rationed supplies, and headquarters began to fear that the 
American outlaws rebelling against their king would attempt to win the war by 
starving them to death. 

It had been five weeks since Breed’s Hill and Jennie’s move to the House of Eli. 
Stuart had, for some strange reason, defied his heart and deliberately evaded her. 
He contented himself to watch her in the gardens as she won the heart of his 
little girl who very much enjoyed the company of this beautiful woman to whom 
she looked for the comforts of a mother. Jennie had already taught Miriam the 
basic keys on the pianoforte, and she had caught on very quickly. 



Tents began to dot the immaculate lawns of Eli House, ship-weary horses were 
housed in the stables and Stuart’s own faithful carriage mares were turned loose 
in the field beyond the cemetery. Stuart complained to the commanding officer. 
His mares were immediately returned to their stables, and the tents of the 
enlisted men were moved a reasonable distance from the gardens. With the 
situation smoothed 

over, things began to go pretty well. 

But an arrogant English officer was determined to change all that. Irate and short 
tempered, he demanded of Jennie, who’d just happened to pass by in the foyer, 
“Where is the quartermaster?” 

Because she did not appreciate the tone of his voice, she was prepared to ignore 
him, but he took her arm just above the elbow and kept her from walking away. 
Stuart had just entered the foyer when she cried out in indignation; then he saw 
her look of pain as she attempted to free her arm of the British officer. Stuart 
wrenched the man’s arm away so violently his cane clattered across the foyer 
and hit the wall, breaking into two distinct pieces. “You don’t ever touch a 
member of my household, sir.” 

Black eyes clashed with black eyes, but while Stuart’s held fury, Dorian 
Markham’s held silent amusement. He pried Stuart’s fingers from his arm. “I 
didn’t mean to step on any toes.” With a sarcastic, half-smile, he pointed toward 
the cane that had broken against the wall. “Do you need that thing?” 

Stuart returned his piercing look. “No, I don’t need it.” It was the first time in 
five years he had made such a claim, and a certain pride came to him. 

Dorian did not want to be the first to look away. He took a moment to study the 
American’s uniform ... the jacket that had been sewn of a lighter, polished 
fabric, and the shirt, cut in the military style, but like his own, of silk, not wool. 
He also noticed that, like himself, this American had dispensed with the 
formality of the uncomfortable powdered wig that was a required part of the 
British officer’s uniform. He was facing a man as openly defiant as he himself 
was. But their predicament had become a little too sticky, as 
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Dorian could see that the American did not intend to back down first. Thus, he 



turned toward the parlor where a group of officers stood. 


The copper-haired British officer had sparked a note of recognition in Stuart. He 
had never before encountered eyes as black as his own. Stuart turned to retrieve 
the broken cane, but Jennie was standing there, holding it out to him. He grabbed 
it from her and roughly ordered, “You keep away from that man!” He did not 
want her to see him walk away, limping, and waited for her to flee. The harsh 
words he had spoken wrenched his heart and he wanted very much to call her 
back. He was beginning to realize that it was not her similarities to his dead wife 
that attracted him to her. Indeed, he could see that there were very few 
similarities. But why did he have to be so hateful when all he wanted to do was 
take her in his arms? 

In the days that followed, Stuart began to evade the officers of the 38th, 
explaining that he was much too engaged in duties for William Howe. He was 
polite to the point of nausea. The presence of the British further alienated him 
from his son. Devon often hid in a small attic chamber, venturing down only to 
play childish pranks on the soldiers . . . putting salt in their drinking water or 
tying the legs of their breeches together as they hung on lines to dry. It became a 
game with the enlisteds to try to catch him at it. But Devon was too crafty for 
them. 

The British took over the main kitchens at the rear of the house, requiring 
Lucinda to move her domestic staff to the small kitchens above the wine cellars 
that had been long abandoned. And that began a new bout of petty bickering. 
Stuart was frustrated to the point of ire. He sat back in his chair in a moment of 
silence, 

allowing thoughts of Jennie to create a pleasant diversion. Why had he been so 
abrupt and abrasive to her these past five weeks? She could be gentle and quiet 
spoken, and yet, a wild, unwilling seductress who had created a painful longing 
in him. He wanted to hold her very close to him and feel her warmth. But he 
continued to remain aloof, to keep her at arm’s length, and to scorn her without 
provocation. He was afraid of being hurt, so he hurt her instead. 

Stuart swung his chair from the window, aware that his thoughts had taken a 
depressing turn. Garth had entered the study unannounced and was looking at 
him strangely. Stuart reached for a goblet and the brandy decanter on the 
credenza behind his desk. “Can you not announce yourself? You’re like a thief!” 



“I did, sir, but you were preoccupied.” 


“Forgive me. This blasted heat has us all hostile, I believe.” He poured another 
brandy, offering it to Garth. “Well! Tell me what our Americans are doing?” 

“Regrouping at Lexington, tending wounded, mustering out the maimed, and 
enlisting any man who has survived puberty. Washington is outraged at the 
Congress for the lack of funds it will take to create an army.” 

“They are doing all right. England can’t deal with their primitive tactics of 
shooting her soldiers as they march in their neat little formations. It’s bloody 
unsportsmanlike. And we face a long, hard struggle as these tactics are improved 
upon.” 

“Lord Howe faces a far more serious problem on the seas. The Nantucket 
whaleboats have seized several British ships and cargoes. Graves’s inactivity has 
driven Gage insane.” 

Stuart was in no mood to discuss Gage’s relationship 
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with the admiral of the Royal Navy. Gage would not be here much longer, nor 
would Graves. Stuart set his goblet on the desk, stood, and strolled to the 
window. From here he could see very few British tents, since the gardens were 
more profuse on this side of the house. But he saw Jennie and Miriam in the 
gardens, playing some silly game with a leather ball. Stuart held the drapery 
slightly back to see more clearly and was surprised that Devon had joined in the 
game. Garth’s dismal words, which had taken on the character of a complaint, 
seemed to drift off, leaving him free to other more pleasant thoughts. He 
watched every movement of Jennie’s long, lithe form. He could tell by her 
expression that she was laughing as she rose slightly off her toes to catch the ball 
Miriam threw to her, which was promptly, and with more grace, thrown to 
Devom His reasoning, or what little he had retained just moments ago, was lost 
in the rapture of her delicate movements. Unconsciously, he remarked, “She’s an 
innocent fawn venturing out of the thicket. God save her from the hand of the 
mighty hunter.” Garth’s hand came to rest on his shoulder and crimson touched 
his bronze features. He turned sharply from the window, terribly embarrassed, 
afraid he had been unmasked. “Well! We have here a dilemma, Mr. McBride, 
and you’ve yet to offer a solution.” Although his mind had wandered across the 



lawn to Jennie, he had heard every word spoken about Garth’s difficulties in 
getting through the guards at the Boston Neck. 


Although Garth very much hoped for cordial feelings between Stuart and his 
sister, he had other more pressing things on his mind. “Stuart, I have a matter to 
discuss with you that you may consider to be none of my affair. It’s the 
Englishman, Markham.” 
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“Markham! An ill-natured blighter!” 

“It occurs to me I should first explain what has transpired before asking your 
advice. Please understand that I don’t normally concern myself with the British 
soldiers.” Garth took up his brandy glass once again. “This morning Markham 
was browbeating a young soldier on the grounds. The poor fellow, 
unaccustomed to our American heat, fainted at drill, for which Markham forced 
him to stand in the hot sun with his musket held over his head. The soldier fell 
several times, and in frustration, struck out at Markham. He has ordered him 
flogged one hundred times in the morning.” 

“The soldier hit Markham?” 

“Markham was unharmed. I went to Colonel Grisham—” 

Stuart’s dark eyes cut him off. “Grisham couldn’t pour beer out of a boot if the 
directions were engraved on the heel. If Markham has not followed proper 
procedure, I will go directly to Gage.” 

Garth shot Stuart a strange look. “I wouldn’t, Captain. From what I’ve heard, to 
have Markham as a foe is to have Genghis Khan as a foe. But, about Grisham, 
what I was about to say is that he assured me Markham has never actually had a 
man flogged, that he has this nasty habit of dragging him out, to frighten him, 
you know. Frankly, I don’t want to take the chance with the poor young fellow. 
Have you noticed . . . ? Ah, no, I would suppose not.” 

“Noticed what?” 

“Markham favors you very much. Even the men have noticed it.” 



Stuart’s look was now venomous. “Bah! We are both tall and have dark eyes, 
hardly signifying like iden- 
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titles.” But he had, indeed, noticed the physical similarities between them. He 
wondered if Markham had noticed it. Stuart’s dark eyebrows met in a thoughtful 
frown. “I would like to know more about him.” 

This was a point Garth could clear up somewhat, as he had kept his ear keen to 
gossip throughout the camp. And most of that gossip had been about Dorian 
Markham. “The rumor is that Markham’s conception is questionable, an 
indiscretion on the part of his mother prior to her marriage to Sir Arthur 
Markham. But his rumored bastardy has done nothing for his arrogance. He 
takes all matters of discipline upon himself and dares any man to go against him. 
I might add that none do, for Markham has the right ear of the king, who is a 
distant cousin.” 

Stuart should have known. Would Dorian’s outrageous pride have him anything 
less than the king’s cousin? In the wake of his farewell to Garth, Stuart set a goal 
...to tear down the position of authority the Englishman had established. Stuart 
decided to speak first to Markham. Despite his improprieties, Stuart felt a certain 
respect for him. He was immaculate in dress, quick of movement, and alert to 
any crisis . . . and he had an outrageous ego. He reflected the stance of a man 
given to command. He seemed to enjoy renewing battles with adversaries and 
kept himself alert for misdemeanors among his ranks. He wanted to operate a 
smooth organization and to deter unworthy malefactors with firm discipline. He 
had appointed himself judge and jury, and even his superior officers would not 
go against him. In addition, Whitfield Blunt, the ugly bodyguard constantly at 
Markham’s side, was an eyesore to enhance his unpopularity among his troops. 

The stories Stuart had heard of Blunt were even more hideous than the ones he 
had heard of Markham. There was hope for Markham, whereas there was not for 
Blunt. 

Realizing it was intimidatingly silent, Stuart rose from his chair and looked out 
the window. His inclination was to see Miriam, perhaps walk with her in the 
gardens. He looked at his pocket watch—four o’clock, the hour of Miriam’s 
lesson at the pianoforte. So he decided to get the confrontation with Dorian over 



quickly. 


Stuart eventually located him on the grounds, instructing a group of young 
soldiers in the proper method of cleaning and maintaining their weapons. From a 
distance, he appeared quite cordial, exchanging jokes tastefully, getting involved 
in the chore he had assigned himself, and occasionally getting gun oil on his 
hands. Stuart stood off a few feet, watching him from the corner of the barn. But 
Dorian turned to stare rather harshly at him and his dark eyes narrowed as he 
said, “Join us, Captain. You might learn something.” 

Stuart approached him. “I must talk to you in private, Markham.” 

“Say what you have to say. We don’t keep secrets from the men.” Because Stuart 
did not reply, but merely stood by, awaiting some positive response, Dorian 
turned sharply on his heel and walked away from the group of soldiers. The 
musket he had been using as a demonstrator, which was partially disassembled, 
was dropped to the ground at the stable entrance. “We’ll talk, Eli, over a brandy. 
Men, go about your business until I return. Jenkyns, put this weapon back 
together.” 

They began to walk. Beside the stable, Stuart saw 
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that a whipping post had been erected and that the wood was new and unmarked. 
Allowing Dorian’s last words to sift slowly back into his mind, he replied, “I 
doubt I have brandy, Major. It has disappeared by the case since your troops 
arrived last month.” 

Dorian laughed. It was almost a contagious laugh. “Surely, you’ll not deny these 
homesick men?” Dorian was well suited to Eli House. He knew where Stuart 
kept his supplies of liquor, where his finest crystals and linens were kept, even 
the location of his favorite books in the library. Yesterday, in a rare moment of 
leisure, he had read once again Lawrence Stern’s Tristam Shandy, and later in 
the week hoped to read A Sentimental Journey by the same author. He enjoyed 
the controversy surrounding the talented Englishman. He had familiarized 
himself with the house to such an extent that Stuart felt insecure. Dorian poured 
himself a brandy. “Tell me, Captain Eli, what manner of trauma has left you 
lame?” 



Stuart’s body stiffened. “A musket shot back in ’70. You might know the 
incident as the Boston Massacre. And I do not care to discuss it.” 

Dorian strolled casually toward a chair across the room and sat down, to meet 
Stuart’s close scrutiny of him. “What do you American men do for entertainment 
in this Godforsaken land?” 

“We make love to American women,” Stuart replied in the same tone. 

Dorian fought the hint of a smile. “I’ve heard that American women are infested 
with lice. An Englishman must be careful.” 

Stuart’s look was anything but friendly. “Perhaps your hostility stems from 
abstention. What pleasures can there be for men aboard ship, with only other 
men 

for company? Of course, there’s your Whitfield Blunt. . . 

Dorian came immediately to his feet, upsetting his goblet. “You’ve called me 
away from the grounds, sir. Say what you have to say and desist from these snide 
inferences to Blunt’s sexual habits.” 

“Then you admit his atrocities?” 

“What he does is his affair. Now! What the hell do you want?” 

“It has come to my attention that you will discipline one of your men on the 
morrow.” 

“That is none of your affair!” 

“And it is none of yours. You must follow proper channels in disciplinary 
actions.” 

“Are you accusing me of indiscretions? Do you slander my good name?” Threat 
came into his voice. “I won’t stand for your interference. Be apprised, sir, that no 
man questions my integrity, nor shall you.” 

“I merely wish to know who has given you this vast authority to punish a man 
who has yet to be charged and properly tried?” 



“I give myself the authority.” 


Dorian stormed off, cursing. Moments later, his rage was vented against one of 
the guards at the front entrance of the house. Later in the afternoon, Stuart made 
the short journey by horseback to Gage’s headquarters and relayed the events 
that had transpired. Gage mentally noted the discrepancies in Markham’s 
behavior that had been related to him by other officers and dispatched orders to 
Markham which Stuart would personally deliver. 

Stuart was out at dawn. Beyond the stables a small troop of British soldiers were 
at drill. Stuart watched the rat-a-tat movements of the precision-perfect 
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puppets until he heard Dorian’s crisp English accent become louder as he 
approached him. Dorian gave Stuart a snide, gloating look of triumph, then 
barked orders at the guards to bring out the soldier. Immediately, a tall red-haired 
boy was dragged out into the early morning sun, stripped to the waist, and his 
hand dragged upward and bound to the crossbeam of the whipping post. His 
lean, pale back strained against the straps. He was trying very hard to maintain 
his dignity as his forehead dropped to the rough wood. Whitfield Blunt stood just 
to Markham’s right, holding a cat, a nine-stranded leather whip peppered with 
lead that was commonly used in corporal discipline. Dorian looked again at 
Stuart, then without turning, barked an order at Whitfield Blunt. But before 
Blunt moved, Stuart made his move. 

“Markham!” As the Englishman faced him full, Stuart forced a folded document 
into his hand. Markham’s dark eyes flew over the terse command. “Dorian 
Markham, Maj., 38th Foot, removed of all disciplinary authority. Proper 
channels shall be employed.” It was signed by Thomas Gage. Dorian very 
calmly handed the dispatch back to Stuart, then said to Whitfield, “We’re not 
playing games this time, Corporal. One hundred lashes.” The young soldier, 
holding his breath in dreaded anticipation, promptly fainted. 

Stuart summoned two guards from the darkness of the stables where he had 
earlier posted them. “If that man lays the whip to the boy, he’s to be taken under 
arrest.” 

Astonishment touched Dorian’s handsome features. Blunt turned to him and 
asked, “What shall I do, 
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Markham?” Like his exterior, his voice was rough and abrasive. 

Dorian’s long, narrow look was filled with hatred. To Blunt he said harshly, 
“Release him!” and to Stuart, more softly, “Do you actually think I was going to 
order him whipped? Take the young bastard with you, Captain. I have no need of 
a weakling in my command.” 

Dorian turned to walk off, but Stuart took his arm, physically holding him back. 
So that only Dorian would hear, he replied, “He, sir, is not the bastard!” 

Dorian’s dark eyes narrowed dangerously. Then his quick, military stride left 
behind the first open defiance he had ever encountered to his self-established 
authority. Blind with rage, he did not realize a large crowd of men had gathered 
and their laughter now dissipated with his quick retreat. 

Once Tippet Collins had recovered from his unconscious state, Stuart found 
himself saddled with a very grateful boy. He wasn’t quite sure what to do with 
him, so he put him to work sorting the mail from England. By the time Tippet 
grew exhausted, Stuart had learned the names of his sister, brother, aunt, uncle, 
grandmother, grandfather, and so on. Stuart decided to spend the afternoon with 
Squire Richard at Belle Abbey. He asked Miriam to accompany him, but she 
preferred to remain at home with Jennie. 

Later in the afternoon, he confined himself to his study. Because the heat was 
unbearable, he opened the windows to a refreshing breeze. Thoughts of Dorian 
plagued him. Today’s encounter had driven a deeper wedge between them. 

When he retired to his bedchamber before the 
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midnight hour, he lay restless and adrift, his life without purpose or goal. He was 
an empty shell—not even a man. As dawn came, he wondered what kind of day 
it would be and whether he would see Jennie. Once again, a painful longing hit 
him. He felt that if he did not touch her soon, he would wither and die, like a tree 
cut off from the sun. 


eaesv 



Stuart’s untimely interference in Dorian’s activities had stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
Three days later, Dorian went directly to Sir William Howe, charging Stuart with 
violations of military security, for which he was summoned to Headquarters. 
Under close scrutiny of Howe’s staff, he sat in a narrow corridor awaiting 
summons to audience and did not look up from the highly varnished wood floors 
when shiny black boots appeared in his line of vision. It was as if his senses had 
yet to register this silent obtrusion. But he remembered that he awaited a 
summons and came immediately to his feet. A gloating look of satisfaction met 
him. “What are you doing here, Captain?” Dorian asked. 

“You must know that better than I,” Stuart replied politely. He should have felt 
intimidated, but he did not. He was quickly learning what it was Dorian wanted. 

Since Stuart continued to maintain his silent look of contempt, Dorian might 
have resorted to saying something quite insulting if a young officer had not 
approached them. “Sir William awaits your attendance.” The aide stepped aside. 

Dorian seemed jubilant, his stride more arrogant, his chin set squarely and 
confidently above his jabot. Then the two men were in a large, spacious, but 
sparsely 

furnished library where Lord Howe stood with his back to them. He turned only 
when the aide closed the door. His lean face held no emotion, and his hands, 
clasped behind him just moments ago, now made a fluid move to his chest. With 
his feet slightly apart, he studied both men. Stuart wanted to greet him warmly, 
but he was not sure what had transpired of late to change things between them. 
Dorian, however, feeling more confident, said, “Good morning, Sir William.” 

Very tersely, Howe replied, “What’s so bloody good about it?” 

Crimson touched Dorian’s high cheekbones as he asked with less gaiety, “May 
we sit, Sir William?” 

“You may not.” 

His countenance seemed unyielding, yet flaccid, his square jawline taut with 
disgust. Stuart trembled involuntarily. It was suddenly very hot in the room and 
he slightly loosened his jabot. “Sir, has my reputation been placed in a 
questionable status?” he asked. 



A smile so brief as to be nonexistent touched William Howe’s stern features. He 
adjusted his well- kept wig and a cloud of perfumed powder settled around his 
head. “It has, sir.” William Howe’s dark eyes swung to Dorian, his face now 
drained a sickly white. “By the man who stands beside you.” 

Stuart wouldn’t give Dorian the satisfaction of a glance as he chose his words 
very carefully. “Sir, I wish to be apprised of the charges that have slandered my 
good name, that I may, with grace, exonerate myself and regain your trust in my 
future intentions.” 

A much longer moment of silence followed. Dorian was sure William Howe 
would not give this man’s outrageous lies any consideration. Like Dorian, he 
was a distant cousin of the king. Their good blood lines 

should reflect only the sensible feelings of men whose trust could not be 
purchased, like small material treasures. 

Howe’s brief look at Dorian was contemptuous, but as he looked at Stuart, his 
features softened. “Captain Eli, there is no need for you to exonerate yourself. 
Markham reports that you send a courier on frequent journeys to the west.” 

“This is true, Sir William,” Stuart responded. “McBride has family in Concord.” 

Dorian’s tolerance had been surpassed. “I’ve seen Eli hand documents to 
McBride of a most suspicious nature.” 

“Enough, Markham! Did you think I would assign your accusations any 
credibility without first investigating your motives? I am aware that just three 
days ago Captain Eli was required by conscience and duty to go to Thomas Gage 
in an effort to curb your sadistic fancies and inclinations to whip your men.” 

Dorian’s hands made a wide, sweeping move. “I have never had one of my men 
whipped!” 

William Howe’s fist hit the desk top. “Get out, Markham!” 

Stunned, Dorian realized that the tide had turned against him. His quick, military 
stride took him to the door. As he pulled it open, he heard William Howe say, “I 
deeply apologize, Stuart. We’ll discuss it over a brandy.” 



Dorian slammed the door, but his fury could not be properly vented. This was a 
surprising twist to the results he had anticipated. He had hoped to throw a little 
smut at Stuart’s name, but he had accomplished just the opposite. He rode back 
to Beacon Hill, hating the British-American officer as he had never before 

hated. Even now, he was sitting with William Howe, sharing his brandy while 
the two of them laughed at him. 

But Stuart had been greatly underestimated. While he had, at Howe’s insistence, 
taken a chair across from him, he had declined a brandy. The pain inside him 
was very deep. William Howe could see that; he just didn’t understand. “Do you 
care to discuss it, Stuart?” 

“I cannot, sir. I wish you had not done that to him.” 

Lord Howe shot Stuart a strange look. “You complain?” 

Stuart had been rubbing his eyes, but now looked across the desk at Sir William. 
“He was unnecessarily humiliated.” 

Stuart could not explain to Howe why he felt as he did, because he really didn’t 
know. An argument ensued. Although Stuart and William Howe parted on 
strained terms, both men knew it would not have long- lasting effects. Stuart 
wanted very much to seek Dorian out and apologize. He sat for a moment on his 
horse, incapacitated by a sharp pain in his hip. Presently, he turned the animal on 
a course toward home, to see what harm had been done by William Howe’s 
thoughtless folly. When he dismounted at the stables some moments later, Simon 
began to complain of a gray stallion Dorian had confined in a small pen off to 
the right. Stuart had to give Dorian credit for one thing—he knew a good horse. 
Near the summerhouse, he saw a patch of pastel blue dash among the garden 
shrubbery. It was Miriam. Then he saw Jennie chatting with a man he did not 
know, and jealousy rose in him. 

Despite the fact that Noah Trepps was sitting beside her, Jennie’s heart had 
compelled her to look up as Stuart had ridden in. Although he’d said very little 
to 
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her since her arrival, she felt a warmth for him. Perhaps it was his love for 



Miriam. He was like the book at the very top of the shelf that could not be 
reached, collecting the dust of loneliness and rejection. She did not realize that 
she had looked across Noah’s shoulder and her wistful eyes had turned to the 
house with longing until she felt Noah’s hand come out to touch hers. 
Instinctively, she drew her hand away. “Oh, you startled me, Noah, I didn’t mean 
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His look was a little cool. “I was speaking to you and you weren’t listening to 
me.” 

She wondered if he had noticed the way she’d watched Stuart. The look in his 
eyes told her that he had. “But I did hear you, Noah. You said you’d be moving 
away from Concord and that I might not see you for a while.” 

“Do you care?” His voice was brisk, almost rude. 

“Of course, I do!” she replied, softening her voice so that Miriam would not 
hear. “I’ve thought of you often since I moved to Boston, and I did wonder why 
you hadn’t called on me to attend Sunday services.” 

“As I said, I’ve been deeply engaged.” 

Jennie forced herself to take Noah’s hand. After all, they had been childhood 
friends, and he could not take the gesture as anything but one of friendship. “I’ll 
miss you, Noah. You’ve been so good to me.” 

Noah’s other hand closed over Jennie’s, a little firmly at first, but it relaxed into 
a gentle caress. Then it moved and, without warning, went around her neck to 
pull her very close. His lips, moist and parted, touched hers ever so gently. But 
Jennie pulled away and came to her feet, very flustered. He, too, arose. “Forgive 
me, Jennie.” 

Miriam’s painful groan compelled Jennie to turn 
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sharply. Miriam had dropped to her knees and her fingers were linked tightly 
together across the small table. “Oh, Miss Jennie, how shameful! I must report to 
Papa!” 



“Young lady, I would suggest you return to your play.” Jennie clasped her hands 
and they were suddenly very sweaty. “Noah, I must inform you the child’s father 
has never given me permission to receive guests.” 

Noah’s lean, good looks sharpened. “Was that he who just rode in?” 

“It was.” 

“Then you are lost to me, Jennie. Good day.” 

Noah’s departure took her by surprise, because he had earlier offered her his 
company for the afternoon. When he was well out of hearing range, she found 
her voice, “Good day, Noah.” A few minutes later, his bay mare edged into a 
slow trot for the journey down Beacon Hill. 

Miriam was still looking at her. “Do you love him, Miss Jennie?” she asked with 
an almost painful drawl. 

“He is just a good friend.” 

Gaiety returned to her small voice. “Then you love my father?” 

Jennie was flustered by this child’s indelicate interrogation. “Go about your play. 
It’ll be time for the noon meal in a little while and we may not come out 
afterward.” 

But Miriam was not ready to give up. “I must speak to my papa about you. Miss 
Jennie. I need a mother and you shall do quite nicely.” Jennie refused to look at 
her again. She’d have to be more careful with her feelings, which had a nasty 
habit of resting too close to the surface. Miriam picked herself up from her knees 
and skipped toward the stables where Devon’s white 

pony, Neige, nibbled at grass through the fence. Jennie, still a little flustered, 
returned her attentions to a book of poetry, written in the hand of Rose Anna Eli, 
which she had been reading when Noah arrived. A few moments later, Miriam 
returned, and, drawing close to her, asked, “Might I go to the water closet?” 

Jennie’s eyes did not lift from the timeworn pages. “I’ll await you.” 


Miriam skipped off across the lawns, intending to seek out her favorite 



sanctuary, the dark, dusty chambers of her grandparents, Devon and Rose Anna 
Eli, located on the south corridor. These rooms had been locked up all these 
years so that even the servants had been unable to enter and clean them. But 
Miriam had carefully examined every nook and cranny of the house when they’d 
moved in, and it hadn’t taken long to discover that the passage of time had 
considerably weakened the lock. 

This time, she selected the elaborately carved chifforobe off in a small recess to 
examine more closely. Although it was filled with a man’s clothing and shoes, 
her amber eyes swept over everything, even a large, brown spider that had built a 
web between the old shoes. She blew on the web, which sent the spider 
scurrying toward a dark corner. But her attentions were short spanned and she 
soon lost interest in the web. Looking up, she was drawn to the glittering gold 
threads of a black coat with long tails. As she touched it, the velvet material 
crumbled beneath her fingers. She was about to shut the door, but a fine gold 
chain fell from a crease inside the coat and landed among the old shoes. She 
searched for it, carefully avoiding the spider that had ventured out of hiding once 
again. But the chain was broken and she did not pick it up. 

Rather, she quietly left the chamber, leaving it to future explorations. 

In the corridor, she was drawn by the mournful cry of her Moggy somewhere 
close by. She entered the east corridor, following the cry. The white cat was in 
one of the bedchambers in which the British officers were billeted, and it was 
quite ferociously attempting to fish a mouse from a hole beneath the desk. “Oh, 
Moggy! Nanny feeds you well, spoiled puss!” She would have walked away, but 
the immaculate desk caught her attention. She pulled up a chair and looked at 
everything without touching—a set of gold inlaid pens with long, blue-dyed 
feathers, unlike the plain quills her father used; a box of soft wax balls arranged 
in neat, orderly rows, and lovely, cream-colored writing paper. She felt that she 
simply had to have some of it for her own. So she took up several sheets and 
turned to leave. Then her amber eyes widened in surprise. Standing in the 
doorway was a tall, overbearing man who had drawn his hands to his hips. She 
watched in silence'as he entered. 

Dorian Markham frowned at the pink-satin-clothed child who had so innocently 
charmed the hearts of his junior officers. She was quite boldly carrying away a 
small stack of his writing paper. Miriam, not to be intimidated, bubbled forth, 
“Sir, what a surprise! My Moggy scattered your papers to the floor. I was 



straightening them for you.” 

Dorian fought the hint of a smile. “She knocked them to the floor?” 

“Oh, she’s quite naughty! And I’m afraid she insists on having your mouse for 
her supper.” 

Despite the encounter at William Howe’s headquarters that was still fresh in his 
mind and the fact that 
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Stuart Eli was this child’s father, Dorian was not angered by her bold intrusion or 
the small lie. He refused to take the writing paper she held out to him. “No, you 
keep them if you like.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir.” Finding that the mouse had escaped through the interior 
walls, the cat did not protest Miriam sweeping her up from the floor. With 
Moggy over one arm and Dorian’s writing paper clutched in her other hand, 
Miriam made a hasty retreat toward the door. But she couldn’t resist turning 
back to say, “You’re very nice, despite what my papa says.” Allowing him no 
moment to reply, Miriam, with a coy smile, closed his door. She went 
immediately to Jennie, to show her the papers she held carefully, so as not to 
crease them. “He gave them to me. The Britisher who looks like Papa.” 

“Major Markham?” 

“Do you think he looks like Papa, except that his hair’s a funny red color?” 

There was, indeed, an uncanny resemblance, but one that a sensible person 
would not bring up. The animosity between them had become notorious since 
the encounter over the young British soldier. “Perhaps there is a slight 
resemblance,” Jennie felt obligated to answer. 

Miriam came to her feet, now taking Jennie’s hand to pull her up. “We must visit 
my papa. I’m quite lonely for him. Oh, Miss Jennie, don’t dawdle so.” 


Jennie scarcely had a moment to collect the book of poetry before Miriam was 



dragging her along. They took the garden path to avoid the soldiers, and entered 
the house through the kitchens. The strong aroma of clam pie, Jennie’s favorite 
dish, drifted through the air. She would have stopped to taste a small morsel if 
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Miriam had not continued to coax her ahead. They entered the dark corridor and 
soon, Miriam was knocking at the study door. “It’s your Miriam, Papa. Are you 
busy?” She opened the door and stuck her head in. 

Stuart had just stopped there for a moment, because he wanted to see Dorian 
before time festered the wound of his humiliation. But he could not rebuff 
Miriam. “Not too busy for my angel,” he replied. 

Miriam pushed the door open and skipped across the room, to pull herself onto 
his lap. Stuart looked up at Jennie standing back in the doorway and studied her, 
trying to decide whether her fashionable high- waisted gown and bonnet or her 
eyes were greener. Once again, the pleasant pain of her nearness surged through 
him. Without standing, he said, “Do come in and sit down.” 

She, too, felt a tingle deep within her as she looked at him. She didn’t know what 
to do with her hands, so she tucked them, along with Rose Anna’s small book, 
into the pockets of her skirt. “I’ve been sitting in the gardens,” she explained. 

Yes, he had seen her there this morning—with a man—and he was still a little 
angry about it. “What progress is Miriam making in your care?” 

“She’s doing quite well at her pen, and her pianoforte is excellent.” 

“So I’ve heard. You’re doing a remarkable job.” He gave her a bold, almost 
immodest look, narrowing his dark eyes. She felt very intimidated by his silent 
stare and looked down, to be sure the stays of her dress were properly fastened 
or that her skirt had not ridden above her ankles. But he was only too perceptive 
of her unease. “Everything is in its proper place, Miss 

McBride. And if it weren’t, I wouldn’t complain.” 

Crimson rose in her normally pale cheeks, which drew a smile from him. Then 
Miriam put the writing paper on the desk and began to chat, drawing Stuart’s 
dark eyes away from Jennie. But Miriam remembered something she had wanted 



to tell Jennie earlier and got down from his lap to whisper the endearment up to 
her. When Stuart saw the writing papers on the desk in front of him, he picked 
up a sheet, to study the bold watermark of a lion’s head and the sole latin word 
Ibidem. A painful recognition fluttered in his chest. It was identical to the paper 
that had, in a delicate woman’s hand thirty-three years ago, confessed the birth 
of a son, supposedly sired by Stuart’s own father. Miriam was still chatting with 
Jennie. “Where did this come from?” The emotion, only too evident in his voice, 
resulted in a moment of silence. 

“It belongs to Miriam,” Jennie replied. 

Even Miriam was surprised at his change of mood. “Papa, he said I could have 
it. I was snooping, but he wasn’t angry.” She groped for Jennie’s hand for 
security. “Tell him, Miss Jennie, that he wasn’t angry.” 

“She did explain to me that he’d given her the paper.” 

“Miss McBride, I merely wish to know who gave it to her.” 

Fearing her father would take her newfound treasure away from her, Miriam 
began to cry mournfully. Jennie was becoming a little angry, and her sea green 
eyes narrowed to study him more closely. “Sir, I’ll supervise her more closely.” 

His dark eyes shot arrows at her. “Who, for God’s sake!” He came to his feet, his 
hands clenched as if he planned to attack her. 

Ill 

Jennie immediately took a step back, and her hand came to her throat. “Major 
Markham, sir.” 

Nausea and dread swept through Stuart. He quickly sat, regaining his reasoning 
as he flicked his wrist at Jennie. “You may go. Please . . . assure my daughter I 
am not angry with her.” He kept one of the sheets of writing paper and tossed the 
others across the desk. “Return these to her.” 

Jennie drew Miriam closer, to muffle her sobs in the tufts of her skirt. “Sir, you 
have made an issue of an innocent act and I. . .” 


He looked at her blankly and she saw that his dark eyes had a sheen, that his 



features were drawn and drained of color. “I truly apologize. Miriam, come here 
to me.” His voice softened and, drawing her to him, he pulled her very close. As 
he wiped the tears from her eyes with his handkerchief, he asked, “Will you 
break your father’s heart with tears? Let me see a smile.” It was, when she gave 
it, very weak. “There now, return to Miss McBride.” He leaned back once again, 
watching Miriam’s somewhat more bouncing retreat. “Please, Miss McBride, 
leave me now.” 

Her protests slipped away, leaving her guarded and confused by his melancholy. 
She could not understand what had possessed him. Thus, she picked up the 
writing paper and, with Miriam close once again, started to the door. But his 
strange mood reached out to her, compelling her to turn back. She wanted to 
comfort him as she was now comforting Miriam. But as she pulled the door to, 
she could see that he wanted to be alone. 

She prompted Miriam to go on ahead, promising that later they could go to the 
kitchens and assist Creal in baking the bread for the evening meal. In the 
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corridor, she met Tippet Collins hurrying toward the study with a bundle of 
papers. “I wouldn’t bother the captain right now. He’s deeply engaged.” 

“But we’ve a large assortment of dispatches from Southampton. He wishes them 
routed as soon as possible upon their arrival.” 

Her hand went out, to emphasize her request. “Not now, please. He desires 
solitude.” 

“Very well, missy.” 

Jennie hurried after Miriam, unsure of the route she had taken. In the dark recess 
of a doorway far down the corridor, Whitfield Blunt’s ugly, craggy face cracked 
into a smile, revealing black spikes that had once been teeth. 

In the few moments since Jennie and Miriam had left, a great gush of thought 
had left Stuart paralyzed by his own insane reasoning. Dorian Markham 
possessed writing paper identical to that bearing the signature, “Your Beth.” In 
quiet and solitude, Stuart took the well-worn letter that had arrived in America 
thirty-three years ago and once more read the words that were, even after this 



long passage of time, a mirror reflection of true love: 

6th May 1742, 

My dearest Devon, 

Absence has made my heart grow heavy with its longing to see you once again. 
But lam fortunate to have lying at my breast a sweet and loving remembrance of 
you. My dearest, we—you and I—have a strong, healthy son who has just 
entered his second year of life. 
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I ask nothing of you, but that I know you have received this news. My courier 
has been instructed to be discreet to avoid causing pain to your loved ones. Our 
dear son and my own fondest memories of you shall suffice for a lifetime. 

Affectionately, Your Beth 

Stuart held it to the light, along with the new, crisp sheet that had been taken 
from Dorian’s chamber. They were, indeed, identical. Would continued 
speculation bring him alternative answers? God! Was Dorian Markham, in flesh 
and in blood, the bastard son of Sir Devon Eli? 

Wanting to be with someone, Stuart pushed himself up from his chair. He 
inquired of the regimental duty officer if McBride had checked in with him 
today. He had not. He asked for Tippet Collins and was told he’d been on his 
way to see him a few minutes before. He made a half-hearted search of the first 
floor, but found only the mail that had been put on a corridor table. He returned 
to the study and rang for Hester. When she appeared, he asked for a decanter of 
whiskey. Toward midafternoon, his capacity for thought left him, thereby freeing 
him to relax in his half-drunken state. Miriam’s four o’clock lesson at the 
pianoforte drifted hauntingly through the corridor, penetrating his foggy brain. 

No one disturbed him and he fell asleep. He would not have awakened if he 
hadn’t slumped in his chair. As his senses returned, betraying the nausea of 
dmnkenness, loud voices drew him to the corridor. Garth McBride and Dorian 
Markham stood in heated 


debate, drawing men from other directions. Dorian raised a braided riding crop 



against Garth, but Garth wrenched it from his hand and threw it down the 
corridor. Garth, rather than Dorian, was dragged backward by the British guards 
who responded to the scuffle. Garth cried out, “No English bastard’s going to tell 
me what to do!” and Dorian barked orders to the guards to lock him away for the 
night. 

Stuart immediately intervened. “Release him.” 

Dorian’s dark eyes gleamed. “I’m sick to death of your interference. The swine 
attacked me!” 

Stuart’s silent, contemptuous stare compelled the guards to release Garth, who 
began a quick retreat which the guards did not intercept. The other men, 
disappointed that a bout of fisticuffs would not be allowed, dispersed to their 
duties. Stuart and Dorian stood alone in the corridor. “May I have a moment?” 
Stuart asked, stepping aside. 

But Dorian did not move. “I’ll not stand for your interference again,” he 
threatened. “And I’ve no time for you now. I could give you an appointment.” 

Stuart gave him a strange look, warm, yet cold, unscathed, yet full of pain. “Very 
well, I’ll make an appointment.” 

Dorian barked at a young soldier passing by in the corridor, “Man, pick that up 
for me.” He pointed to the riding crop Garth had thrown against the wall. To 
Stuart, he said, “Let’s see, I could see you Friday, say, around three?” 

“Friday at three. Should I have a bottle of brandy brought in?” 

That Stuart remained undaunted surprised Dorian. He had expected the man to 
have more spirit. “I prefer Scotch, if you have it.” 

With an almost imperceptible nod, Stuart entered the study and closed the door 
before Dorian walked away. 

Things went badly in the following three days. Stuart learned that Dorian had 
openly inquired of Jennie’s marital status and had frequently sought her out in 
the gardens while Miriam played. But Jennie’s report to Stuart, following his 
summons, was that Dorian had merely felt the loneliness for home that so many 
of the men were feeling. And, she reminded him, he was her employer and had 



no right to question her activities. This had been disconcerting as he felt he had 
every right. 

On top of this, Tippet Collins had been missing for three days. Each morning 
Stuart had expected to see him bringing in the mail, and when he hadn’t shown 
up, Stuart had inquired about him. He was trying to decide what action to take 
when he was again summoned to headquarters, this time to answer a report from 
a Tory spy that Garth had been seen in the American camps at Lexington. Stuart 
carefully worded his explanation to William Howe, saying that Garth had, in 
fact, been in the American camps, and he had been there at his request. A young 
soldier of the 38th had been missing since Tuesday, and he was hopeful Garth 
would be able to learn whether or not he had been taken prisoner. This 
explanation rested well with William Howe who trusted Stuart beyond a shadow 
of a doubt. To Howe, Stuart was an asset, and he was even now putting to his 
staff the idea of adding Stuart to his elite corps of advisory officers. 

Following pleasant amenities, in which the tensions of their last meeting were 
forgotten, Stuart returned home to compile his report for the Americans. A short 

rap sounded at the door, startling him. Pulling open the desk drawer, he swept his 
papers into it. Dorian entered. Stuart was surprised that he would even bother to 
knock. “It’s three o’clock on Friday, Captain. Have you forgotten our 
appointment?” His dark eyes swept over the room, over the many shelves of 
books to either side of them. “Where is our Scotch, Eli?” 

Stuart turned and pulled the bell. “I’ll send for it. Sorry, I’ve been a little absent- 
minded lately.” Momentarily, young Hester stuck her head in. “A bottle of 
Scotch, Hester, and two glasses.” 

Across the desk, Dorian spied the single sheet of his stationery. “Where did you 
get that?” 

Stuart looked down. Not only was the crisp, unused sheet of paper on the desk in 
front of him, but the timeworn letter of confession an English girl had written 
was there, too. He put that one in the desk drawer, but the other—the subject of 
Dorian’s inquiry—he pushed across the desk toward him. “My daughter left it 
here. Is it yours?” 


“It was. I gave her a few sheets of it. Quite an inquisitive child.” 



“She’s undisciplined. Sorry.” 

Dorian waved his hand at Stuart. “No harm done. She’s also quite charming.” 

Stuart’s curiosity leaped like a wild horse that could not be reined in. “Tell me, 
this stationery—specially made for you?” 

Dorian looked at him curiously, “No. Five hundred sheets of it were made by the 
King’s royal printers, as a gift for my mother on her sixteenth birthday. She gave 
me a few sheets, that I might keep in touch with her. I’m bloody bad about 
corresponding.” Dorian’s dark eyes narrowed. “Why this interest in something 
so trivial?” 
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Stuart picked up the single sheet of stationery. “It is of remarkable quality, and I 
was merely curious.” 

Dorian was being uncharacteristically amiable. “Tell me, Eli, why you wished to 
see me?” 

“We’ve gotten off on the wrong foot. My intentions are that we establish some 
understanding between us.” 

Dorian’s dark eyes narrowed. “After Tuesday morning, it seems, sir, that you 
have an advantage. You have me right where you want me, as you do our 
commander.” 

Stuart’s elbows were resting on the desk. He linked his fingers and brought them 
to his chin. “The only thing I have, Major Markham, is an irate English officer 
crafty enough to plot some course of vengeance that will not settle well with 
me.” Stuart tried to see some brotherly compassion beneath the smooth features 
across the desk from him. He wanted to know so much about him. Without 
careful deliberation, he asked, “Is it true you have an American sire?” Even as he 
spoke, he wanted to break off the question, before its impact could be felt. 

A stunned silence followed. The only sound was Dorian’s almost painful 
breathing across from him. A rap at the door did not divert his attention. Even as 
Hester set a silver tray on the desk at Stuart’s side, with a bottle of unopened 
Scotch and two crystal goblets, the silence continued. The door closed once 



again. “Rumor has it that I do, sir,” Dorian replied, his dark eyes like treacherous 
arrows. “Since the stigma of my bastardy is widespread, I cannot deny the 
premarital folly of Elizabeth Kenbrooke that resulted in my conception. She 
married well, though, and the old blighter will, upon his death, bestow on me a 
wealthy estate and a title coveted among the royal houses of 
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England.” Dorian despised this American for bringing up the subject of his 
bastardy and forcing him to explain. He was sure that Stuart was gloating over it 
even now. But he wasn’t. His thoughts were on the name of Dorian’s mother, 
Elizabeth . . . Your Beth. He would be a fool to believe this copper-haired British 
officer, graciously accepting the Scotch he was now handing to him, was not his 
brother. “Sir, don’t ever question my private life again,” Dorian warned with an 
uncharacteristic softness. Then he favored Stuart with a crooked, half-smile, 
hoping to salvage a moment of tolerance. “Have you heard anything of the 
whimp you saved from the whipping post?” he asked. 

“We must assume he’s lost. Tell me . . . how far will that man of yours go on 
your behalf?” 

“Blunt, you mean?” Dorian thought back. He remembered seeing him shortly 
after the noon hour on Tuesday, but he had not seen him again that day. And the 
following morning, he did seem in an uncharacteristically good mood. “Not as 
far as murder, sir,” Dorian eventually replied. He stood and approached the 
window to avoid imagining what Whitfield may have done. He knew he was 
capable of murder, but would he go to these lengths simply because Collins had 
humiliated him? He looked out the window, hoping to divert the ugly thoughts 
that had formed in his mind. He knew now why Stuart kept this one drapery 
pulled at all times. There was a full view of the gardens where the summerhouse 
was located and where Jennie McBride often brought her ward before her hour 
at the pianoforte. She was there now, watching Miriam dart among the camellias. 
Stuart’s son was sitting beside her, and they seemed engaged in some deep 
conversation. Jennie affectionately 
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patted Devon’s hand and then both laughed at Miriam who had taken a tumble in 



the shrubbery. She, too, arose laughing. 


“You’d think she was the mother of your children,” Dorian reflected aloud. 

Stuart rose and approached him. “Miriam would be underfoot if she were not 
here.” 

“How do you bear having that captivating creature near you and not desiring 
her? God, but I do!” 

“Enough!” Stuart quickly drew the draperies, closing out Dorian’s view of the 
gardens. “She’s a good, decent woman!” 

Dorian’s dark eyes widened with humor. “So! Your feelings for her are not as 
you would have us believe?” 

“She’s my children’s tutor, nothing more!” Stuart returned to his desk, irritated. 
He wanted to tear Dorian’s immodest observations from his throat. “Damn, 
Dorian! Why do you set so badly with me?” Stuart dropped his head into the 
palms of his hands, attempting to soothe his anger without another glass of 
Scotch. But something compelled him to study Dorian’s proud stand, the back 
turned to him, the copper hair a little too low to his collar, his feet slightly apart 
in a careless stance. A homely man would have envied his remarkable looks, but 
Stuart did not. Except for his copper hair, Stuart saw a man very much like 
himself in his exterior. He thought of the untimely discovery he’d made earlier in 
the week due to Miriam’s impulsive desire to meddle in the house. Today, 

Dorian had confessed to having an American sire, and his mother’s name . . . 
Elizabeth . . . Your Beth . . . There were just too many coincidences. In view of 
Stuart’s continuing silence, Dorian turned to pour himself another Scotch from 
the bottle on the desk. The eyes 

that met Stuart were Eli eyes . . . capable of warmth, yet capable of contempt of 
the blackest hue. The latter applied at the moment. 

“I wish to know why you wear that uniform?” Dorian asked, startling him from 
his thoughts. “Let me tell you, sir, why I wear this uniform. To uncover the 
seedy affairs of bastards like you. You’re a spy. I’ll see you hanged. This house 
will be seized by the crown, and without a wife to care for your children, what 
will happen to them?” 



Stuart had not experienced contempt to this degree and was suddenly 
apprehensive about his immediate future. If nothing else, it was now imperative 
that he insure the future security of his family. 

Their probable affinity stirred Stuart’s curiosity and he watched Dorian for signs 
that would tie him into the Eli family. There was a certain gentleness in the 
Englishman that surfaced occasionally. Stuart found himself trying to overcome 
his negative feelings toward him. But when Dorian made the accusations of 
treason against him, Stuart was pressured past the point of tolerance. William 
Howe had begun to accept the charges as a headache to be cured by a sniff of 
opium. Stuart, however, continued to see the charges as a threat to his security. 

Jennie was in her bedclothes, reading in her chamber, when Hester relayed the 
urgency of Stuart’s summons, to which she dutifully responded. She had not 
pinned up her hair as was her usual custom, and it hung long and loose over her 
shoulders and down her back. She knocked and then entered his study, which 
was lit by only one lamp on the desk in front of him. He appeared macabre, and 
she drew her hand to her throat. 

Stuart was immediately struck by the sensual beauty of her—the loose, clean 
hair and her soft features, warm and radiant against the flame of the lamp. He 
favored her with a weak, apologetic smile. He was not wearing his uniform 
jacket and waistcoat, and his shirt 
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was open. “Miss McBride, please, sit there.” His dark eyes betrayed exhaustion. 
A silence fell between them, during which he continued to study her and to 
compose in his mind the words he had rehearsed throughout the day. Somehow, 
though, the recitations were lost. “Miss McBride, have you adjusted well to my 
household?” 

“Yes, very much so, sir.” 

“My children cause you no undue stress?” 

“Sir, if I may be so bold as to say, I love the children as I would my own.” His 
look, and the way he pressed his lips into a thin line, very much worried her. 
“Sir, do my feelings for the children present a problem for you?” 



“Indeed not, Miss McBride. Ummm, would you care for some tea?” 

“It’s terribly late. I don’t believe I do.” She cocked her head, only too aware of 
his nerves, which appeared to be a thin string, and the strange course of his 
interrogation. He was, uncharacteristically, beating around the bush. “Sir, please 
speak freely to me. Say what is on your mind, that I may retire to my rest.” 

He came to his feet and drew his shoulders back, with an almost cocky 
assurance. “Very well, Miss McBride. Garth advises me you are well aware of 
my military position. The future of my children, should some unexpected 
misfortune afflict me, is uncertain. My daughter cares very much for you, as 
does my son. Miss McBride ... I pose to you wedlock of a most undemanding 
nature.” 

She rose immediately to her feet. “Marriage, sir?” 

He returned to his chair, and the softness in his voice persuaded her to sit once 
again. “I assure you there shall be no demands that you fulfill the obligations of 

a wife.” 

She dropped her head into her hands. These past few months she had grown to 
love him and had anticipated mutual feelings for her. But this! A marriage that 
would abandon physical love? “Sir, if you wish to insure the future of your 
children, I shall bond myself to your household for the duration of the rebellion 
—as a guardian, or a servant, if you wish.” She came to her feet once again. “I 
shall execute a binding contract, with the stipulation that my servitude shall 
terminate with the end of rebellion and your return to this house.” A painful 
lump rose in her throat as she turned toward the door. But a persuading softness 
came to his voice that made it impossible for her to walk away. 

He braced himself with his hands on the smooth desk top. In the glow of the 
lamp, she saw the muscles of his chest tighten and strain against his open shirt. 
“It was not my intention to make an indecent proposal, Jennie.” 

She unconsciously averted her sea green eyes that were tearing as the reality of 
the moment struck her like a painful slap. “It was indecent, sir!” The lump in her 
throat grew large, choking her. “Excuse me. It’s terribly late.” 


His hands went out as he prepared to ask for her reconsideration. Then he saw 



the silhouette of her naked form through her nightdress, a sensuous beauty such 
as he had only imagined. A strong, primitive desire surged through him. Only the 
fact that she had begun once again to retreat made it possible for him to speak. 
“Please, let us discuss it further. I could offer you so much.” 

She stared at him, revealing horror that instantly became contempt. “Could you 
offer me love? Damn 

you, sir! Draw your contract!” 

As she disappeared down the corridor, sobbing bitterly, he said very weakly, and 
much too late, “Yes, Jennie, I could even offer you love.” 

She returned to her bedchamber and threw herself across the bed to lose her tears 
on the soft down of her pillow. She was glad now that she was chambered in this 
isolated corridor, away from the others in the house. She continued to lie across 
her bed, thinking and hating him . . . and loving him. Eventually, her tearful 
exhaustion brought her to the brink of sleep. She wanted to lie in Stuart’s arms 
and love him fully. She didn’t want a detached marriage. He had broken her 
heart even more deeply than Horst had. 

She avoided Stuart for the next few days, sending Miriam alone on her daily 
visits to him. But on Sunday morning, with the bells of the Boston churches 
ringing out the call to services across gray, overcast skies, she responded to his 
first summons since that disastrous evening. Dressed in a soft green satin dress 
and matching bonnet, she stood before him, nonchalantly pulling on her wrist- 
high white gloves. Before he could speak, she explained, “The children and I are 
attending services with Squire Richard. We shall dine afterward at Belle Abbey 
and spend the afternoon.” 

He looked at her strangely, yet warmly, wanting to say I love you, but daring not. 
She was holding her chin high and there was a coolness in her emerald eyes as 
she looked at him. “I wish I could join you—” 

“But you cannot,” she interrupted, still cool. “You’re much too busy. I shall, 
however, assure Squire you have inquired of his health.” It was her way of 
telling him he was not welcome to come along. “What do you wish of me, sir?” 

Her aloofness was painful to him. Why could she not see how much he loved 
her? He stood and pushed a document across the desk toward her. “Eve drawn 



your contract. . . 


“Have you a quill?” she asked crisply. 

“You will sign it without first reading it?” 

Her tone did not change. “I trust you won’t do anything to my detriment. Please, 
a quill, that I may be on my way.” He dipped the quill into the brass ink well and 
handed it to her, careful not to get ink on her white gloves. After she had signed 
it, she said, “Excuse me now. The children will be anxious. Oh . . . and, sir, when 
you see my brother, assure him I will have no part of your shameless plot to 
betroth me. His nagging does distress me.” 

Before he could respond, she was gone. He pulled on his jacket and straightened 
his jabot, deciding that while the children were gone for the day, he would spend 
the morning at the summerhouse. Jennie was proving to be a dilemma he 
couldn’t cope with. He was about to leave his study when Major George 
approached. He was an insipid little worm whose commission had been 
purchased by a wealthy, doting father. He thrust a bit of paper into Stuart’s hand 
and, without speaking, returned to his station in the parlor. Stuart unfolded the 
document and his dark eyes darted over the words, “Report to the Barracks on 
King Street-Posthaste!” The scrawled signature was that of Major Joshua Larin, 
one of Howe’s staff officers. “Christ! What now?” Stuart bellowed aloud, 
crushing the paper in his hand before throwing it to a corner. 

He started for the stable to ready his horse. He was tired of being summoned by 
God only knew who to answer to God only knew what. He was sure Dorian 
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was sitting back somewhere, watching him hurry to the stables to answer this 
latest summons. On the short ride down Beacon Hill and through Pellon Lane, 
Stuart saw that there was more activity by the British troops; small patrols were 
dashing down alleys in quick pursuit of mysterious, dark-clothed figures. Then 
he heard the loud clamor of bells from the harbor and saw dense, black smoke 
billowing across overcast skies. He asked a young soldier lagging behind his 
patrol, “What has occurred?” 

The soldier’s pace did not slow as he replied, “Rebels set fire to one of the 
warehouses, sir.” 



This did not concern him, and he quickly forgot about it. What did concern him 
was this summons to King Street, to the same barracks where he had been shot 
by a British soldier five years ago. Upon his arrival a young guard took the reins 
of his horse. He was about to enter the dark, brownstone building when an 
officer approached him from the right. “Sir, you are Captain Eli?” 

“I am.” Off in a small courtyard, seven men were tied to posts, all blindfolded. 
One was sobbing brokenly. “What is this?” 

“I’ve been burdened with the ghastly duty of having these men shot as 
deserters.” 

“I shall not serve as a witness!” 

“This is not the reason you are summoned, sir. We have not prepared one of the 
deserters because he may be the man you’re looking for. Sir William graciously 
allows you the opportunity to see him.” 

Stuart’s heart rose in anticipation. “You’ve got Collins here?” 

“He did not give his name, sir. He was dragged from the Mill Pond by an old hag 
and kept at her shack for 
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several weeks. He appears somewhat of a dullard, poor fellow, unable to speak 
or to comprehend.” 

Stuart’s lips thinned. “This is not the man I’m looking for.” 

A burly corporal approached and stood off a few feet. “Sir, the squad is 
prepared.” 

“Excuse me, Captain Eli.” To the corporal, Larin spoke in a quieter tone. “Begin 
with the man to your left. And Corporal—the heart, remember, always the 
heart.” Larin turned back to Stuart. “I do apologize, Captain, Please, come with 
me.” 

As Stuart entered the dark building with Larin, the first volley of shots echoed 
from the courtyard. Then a vague repetition of the sequence of short commands 



led to another deafening volley. He followed Larin down a narrow corridor that 
eventually turned left into another narrow corridor. There were heavy bolted 
doors on both sides, behind which he could hear dragging feet and low, painful 
moans. Then he was being taken down still another corridor, toward a door at the 
far end. Larin pulled the heavy bolt and pushed the door open, stepping aside so 
Stuart could enter first. He immediately brought the sleeve of his jacket up to his 
face in an attempt to shut out the nauseating stench of human excrement. One 
lone man sat quietly in a corner with his arms dangling across his drawn-up 
knees and his head lowered between them. It was Collins, emaciated and 
barefoot, his clothing tattered. Stuart wondered how they had ever determined 
him to be a British soldier as he knelt before him on the stone floor and very 
gently lifted his face. The pale eyes staring back at him were glazed, like a 
drunkard’s, and they flinched as another volley of musket shots echoed through 
the thick stone walls. “Collins?” Stuart shook 

his face a bit roughly. “The mails have stacked up since you’ve been away.” 

Tippet drew his hands closer to his body. Then he seemed to withdraw, to put 
distance between him and this man speaking to him. The dullness left his eyes as 
they widened, and he struck out at Stuart, sending him backward to the stone 
floor. When Stuart picked himself up, Tippet was curled up into a small bundle 
and was sobbing bitterly. “What has done this to you?” Stuart said softly. 

But Tippet did not fight him this time. Recognition came to his hazel eyes and he 
reached out for Stuart. Then he very quietly said, “Blunt. Sir, he . . . Blunt. . . he 
hurt me real bad.” 

Larin got to his knees beside Stuart. “What is he mumbling, Captain?” 

“Don’t be foggy-brained, sir. Sodomy.” 

Larin shrugged his shoulders as if he considered this a foolish reason to lose 
one’s rationality. But Stuart drew Tippet closer, to comfort him, to still his 
renewed sobs. “Is there an infirmary here, Larin?” 

“There is, but he’s long recovered from such an attack.” 

“Is he?” 

By the time Stuart had reached his horse a few minutes later, the last deserter 



was being wrapped in canvas. Stuart headed for the meeting house on Second 
Street, where he was told William Howe was in conference, discussing the 
transition of leadership. Stuart sat down. The mission that had brought him here 
was well worth the wait. William Howe exited the south meeting room an hour 
later. Stuart rose and offered his hand. “Sir, I must speak to you on a matter of 
grave importance.” 

The general had made other plans for the day. “I’ve got a minute, Captain. No 
more.” Stuart accompanied him into a small, unadorned room, its dominant 
feature an elaborately carved liquor cabinet. “What is this matter of grave 
importance, Captain? Markham again?” Sir William sipped a Madeira as Stuart 
explained the events of the past few weeks. He frowned thoughtfully during 
Stuart’s narration, and in the first moment of silence, said, “Captain Eli, we’re 
discussing men here, and events of this nature are commonplace.” 

In America, men still lived by a moral code. Did they not in England? “I demand 
warrants for Blunt!” 

William Howe shot Stuart a look that held both anger and despair. A captain was 
not usually so bold as to come to a general making demands. Howe drank down 
the Madeira in a succession of gulps, to calm a moment of ire. “Very well, 
Captain. The man will be court-martialed and, in all probability, simply 
flogged.” 

“That is not enough!” Emotion had followed Stuart from the barracks on King 
Street and was now a tight knot in his throat. 

William Howe did not need a sensitive, emotional American officer who would 
fight to the death for humane causes, unless in England’s best interest. “I will 
promise only that the man will be court- martialed. And a good flogging will 
suffice, Captain.” William Howe’s hands went out in an overly dramatic gesture 
of impatience and despair. “I’ll have the man brought in today.” Stuart turned, 
hoping to put distance between them. Expressions of disrespect rested on the tip 
of his tongue, waiting for the moment of explosion to send them forth. But 
William Howe held him back. “And Captain . . .” Stuart pivoted 

back. The general’s voice became persuasively soft. “Remember that men are 
bmtal creatures, and those of us in authority must allow a wide latitude of 
tolerance.” 



“Tolerance is for naughty children, not for men like Blunt!” 


William Howe refused to discuss it further. He had other things demanding his 
attention today, including his lovely mistress, Mrs. Loring, who even now 
awaited him. 

Half an hour later, Stuart dismounted his horse at the Eli stables. He’d allowed 
Howe to anger him, and that had aggravated his lame hip. He would have to 
resort to the opiate Seth Jorgensen had left him a few weeks ago and then lie 
down for a few hours. As he crossed the lawns, he looked toward the 
summerhouse, wishing Jennie and the children were there. 

He stopped by the duty officer’s station to check for messages. There were none. 
As he reached his bedchamber, the pain in his hip had greatly intensified. Junot 
rose from a chair when he entered and helped him remove his jacket, waistcoat, 
and shirt. This was going to be one of those days when his hip would 
incapacitate him. With the opiate in his blood, a foggy darkness soon came over 
him. His breathing relaxed and sleep robbed him of his pain. He might have slept 
through the evening if the loud, angry voice of a man had not partially awakened 
him. Through a blur he saw Dorian standing beside his bed. 

“Blunt has just been dragged away by eight guards!” he hissed. “On charges that 
you made!” Stuart sat up, immediately feeling Dorian’s boot come out to kick 
his own. “Get to your feet!” 

Stuart did, but not because Dorian had ordered it. He merely wished to pull on 
his shirt, which was lying 
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across the back of a chair. He left it unbuttoned across his chest, then washed his 
face in the basin as Dorian patiently looked on. The opiate had made him 
lightheaded and his hip still pained him. He looked toward Dorian, standing with 
his feet apart, and his hands drawn arrogantly to his hips. “Blunt attempted to 
murder young Collins,” he replied. “Need I detail the manner of the assault? 
Blunt will get far less than he deserves, I assure you.” 

“Fve protected him from better men than you! I’ve paid his gambling debts and 
I’ve covered for him. He has respected no man but me. And I had to watch them 
chain him and drag him away. Eli, you’re going to wish you’d never gone to 



these lengths. If they execute Whitfield—” 


“They won’t execute him!” Stuart shot back contemptuously. “Howe indicates 
the whip!, Now, get out!” Stuart’s anger came from so deep within he no longer 
felt rational. The pain intensified. He turned away, hoping Dorian would 
graciously leave him. 

Despite his immense dislike for Stuart, Dorian was concerned for him. “Are you 
in pain?” 

Stuart’s vision blurred into darkness. As he started to reply, he felt his body 
become heavy and begin to slide down the length of the armoire. Then Dorian’s 
arm came around him to drag him toward his bed. He mumbled something about 
getting the regimental surgeon, but Stuart said very weakly, “It’s not necessary.” 
He pointed toward the water basin, beside which Junot had left the small bottle 
of opiate and syringe. 

Dorian picked them up. “Are you an addict?” 

“Just hand them to me.” 

It was not laudanum as Dorian had suspected, and 
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the bottle was half empty. He started to hand them over, but in his pain, Stuart 
had lost consciousness. 

“What are you doing here, sir?” 

Dorian whirled sharply toward Stuart’s tall, thin manservant. “Nothing,” he 
replied, returning the drug and syringe to the wash stand. “I needed to speak to 
him, but he’s resting.” Dorian walked swiftly past Junot and disappeared down 
the corridor to his own bedchamber. 

He’d really tried these past few weeks to hate Stuart. He didn’t want to agree 
with him, but it was, indeed, past time for Whitfield’s activities to be stopped. 

On Friday, September twenty-second, Whitfield was sentenced to one thousand 



lashes for an act of attempted bodily harm, and two hundred lashes for a crime 
against nature. Dorian appealed to Sir William Howe, and the sentences Were 
reduced to five hundred lashes for the act of attempted bodily harm and one 
hundred lashes for the crime against nature. Dorian appealed once more, but to 
no avail. The sentences would be carried out, concurrently, on Monday, the 
twenty-fifth. Garth stood in the civilian crowd at the barracks on the morning of 
the twenty-fifth and reported to Stuart that Whitfield had cursed him and Dorian 
Markham before losing consciousness. 

When Dorian received a similar report, he began to drink. Whitfield was being 
unreasonable in his course of blame. Hadn’t he appealed on his behalf? Hadn’t 
he twice made a personal plea to William Howe that the sentence was too 
severe? Dorian remembered that late twilight evening so many, many years ago 
when he’d found the ugly, pock-marked boy near death in Windover Valley. He 
and Whitfield had been together ever since, and Whitfield had always been the 
faithful 
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servant. Dorian had overlooked his sexual inclinations and had once perjured 
himself before the magistrates on Whitfield’s behalf. Dorian continued to drink, 
eventually collapsing into a drunken stupor on the floral divan in the parlor. 

Four hours later, the duty guard’s tour aroused him. He arose and made his way 
toward his bedchamber on the second floor, but at the top of the stairs, in his 
drunken state, he turned left instead of right. Overwhelmed by a woman’s 
delicate weeping somewhere down the corridor, he paused to collect his senses 
and become somewhat sober. But he became lost in the melancholy sound 
drifting painfully toward him, and unconsciously, his feet began to move in its 
direction. 

Dorian pushed open the door and vaguely saw the long, lithe form of Jennie 
McBride stretched across her unmade bed. She was holding something to her 
face, a handkerchief perhaps. He would have to assume that he had startled her. 
Her melancholic weeping ceased abruptly. 


He leaned heavily in the doorway, trying desperately to see through the darkness, 
but he retained his senses sufficiently to turn away and to return to his own 



bedchamber where he might, in all good conscience, drift off into his stuporous 
dreams. But she whispered brokenly, “Please, don’t leave me.” She had now 
risen to her feet and was clutching her robe closely to her. Before he could stop 
himself, he had entered her chamber and had closed the door with his boot. 
Although she had, for some unexplainable reason, invited him to remain, he 
expected her to cower from him. But she did not. Instead, she eased close to him 
and her arms went around his waist, beneath his red uniform coat. “Why are you 
so cruel to me? Oh, 
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Captain Eli, why?” 

Dorian stiffened. He wanted to scream out his indignation, and his identity. In 
the darkness, Jennie McBride thought he was Stuart Eli. For the past few weeks, 
he had refused to listen to the rumors running through camp that he and the 
American greatly favored each other. If Jennie thought. . . God! He wanted to 
shake her, to pull open the draperies so that the moonlight would betray that he 
was Dorian Markham and not Stuart Eli. But would she shun him? Would she 
send him away? He had dreamed obsessively of this moment; thus, his arms 
folded around her shoulders to pull her very close. His lips touched the wisps of 
her hair that had fallen across her cheek. Even as he looked at her, vaguely able 
to see her smooth features in the darkness, he recalled the look in Stuart’s dark 
eyes as he had watched her through the draperies. This was Dorian’s moment, 
vengeance A nd pleasure both fulfilled. He closed his eyes and continued to hold 
her, praying he would not unknowingly betray his true identity. 

But to Jennie, he was Stuart, tall and broad- shouldered, his hands gently 
caressing her shoulders and pulling her close to him. Blinded by her own 
desperate love for him, she felt a trembling deep within her that was pleasant, 
and something strange and unknown to her surfaced. She wanted to feel his 
gentle hands awakening her desire that had been hidden for so long. She saw 
only the dark form of Stuart, his body interwoven with her own, ignoring the 
threads of their garments and penetrating her flesh with its warm awakening. 
Thus, she drew closer to him. “Oh, I want to be with you.” 

Without thinking, Dorian responded, “And I with 

you.” Because he feared he had carelessly unmasked his deception, he lifted her 



off her feet as a pleasant diversion and swung her around very gently. But she 
had noticed nothing of his crisp English accent disguised in a whisper. 

She responded warmly to his parted lips with a soft, sensuous kiss. And when he 
eased her robe down her arms, she protested only with a short, shallow gasp, but. 
when she felt his fingers unfasten the knot of her loose- fitting gown, she pulled 
back. However, afraid he would leave her, she stepped back into his arms. 
Trembling, she allowed him to undress her. Her moral dignity cried out in 
outrage, but her body wanted him. She was now completely nude and her 
modesty compelled her to cover herself. But she was with the man she loved, 
and she silently reminded herself of that. In the darkness, Dorian drank in 
lustfully the loveliest feminine form imaginable. She was trembling, but it only 
intensified his desire for her. She stood very still as he undressed, but when he 
took her in his arms and she felt his hardness against her, her reasoning returned. 
Dear Saints, what shame has possessed me? rushed through her mind. She was 
paralyzed by the fear that had again risen in her, although she did not protest as 
he eased her to the bed and fell across her. When his warm lips touched hers, she 
responded without reserve. 

Dorian felt a great sense of triumph as his hands touched her virginal flesh, 
caressing it and enjoying his own anticipation of sexual fulfillment. Her 
awkward movements betrayed that she had never been touched like this before. 
Despite the fear of pain her mother had once told her came with that first 
intimate encounter, Jennie wanted him, and she was not ashamed of her 
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body’s response to his violation of her. Her arms went around his broad 
shoulders to pull him close to her as his hands became more intimate, touching, 
feeling the softness of her breasts, her flat stomach, her inner thighs. But he 
seemed different than she had anticipated these past few months. His reserve and 
his humility had abandoned him. She had expected Stuart to possess more 
control, to take her as lightly as he would an order. Thus, she grew frightened 
and struck out at him, but he merely took her wrist until the moment of rebellion 
had passed. His movements betrayed that he was now preparing to take her, and 
as though her body and her mind were operating separately, her long, shapely 
legs eased apart to allow for him. She felt his gentle penetration, and a very 
small discomfort as he continued to penetrate her. Then, he made a quick thrust 
which sent a river of fire through her abdomen. She opened her mouth to scream, 



but his parted lips came down on hers in a hard, painful kiss. 


Darkness eased over her, but only briefly as she realized the pain was gone. 

Tears came to her eyes as she rose to meet the rhythm and pace of his 
movements, feeling the sweat between their interwoven flesh. As their passion 
became insurmountable, his movements slowed, delaying his fulfillment so that 
he could explore her smooth, ivory flesh once again and touch places that sent a 
painful desire through both of them. His body remained interwoven with hers 
until he could no longer bear the pain of his own anticipation of victory and 
possession. He began to move again, slowly at first, then with the violent thrusts 
that moved swiftly toward fulfillment of his desire and hers simultaneously. She 
whispered brokenly, “Oh, Stuart, 
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Dorian’s breathing ceased. He had just taken a treasure, and she made him feel 
like the scum of the earth. His forehead dropped to the pillow beside hers before 
he pushed himself away from her and her bed. As he approached the window, 
she pulled the sheet up to her nakedness. Fear came to her again. Had she 
displeased him? Then he tore the draperies back so that the moonlight shone 
across his brilliant copper hair before touching Jennie’s partial nakedness. 

“I am not that bastard!” he hissed. Her sea green eyes widened as she drew her 
fist to her mouth in horror. He was immediately beside her, taking her shoulders 
to roughly pull her forward. “I am the man who made love to you! Dorian 
d’Arbreau Markham! Not that American swine!” Then he stood away from her 
again, and his naked form was silhouetted against the midnight darkness. She 
watched as he dressed, afraid to move, afraid to pull the sheet up that had slipped 
from her nakedness. Then he knelt beside her again and very gently entwined his 
fingers in her hair. “Should you call me by his name again . . .” His grip 
tightened. “I could love you! Could he?” He turned away, despaired by her blind 
folly. 

Only now, could she find her voice. “You . . . you tricked me. You let me think . . 


His dressing completed, he turned sharply back, and the daggers in his dark eyes 
dared her to continue. Then he was gone, and in her solitude, she buried her face 



in her pillow, humiliated and ashamed. 

The second day afterward, as Jennie again refused to leave her bedchamber, 
pleading illness, Stuart sent to Fitts Street for Seth Jorgensen. But Seth could 
find nothing physically wrong with her. He insisted upon an 
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intimate examination, and in her effort to avoid it, she tearfully confessed 
everything that had happened the night Dorian Markham had come to her 
bedchamber. There were no physical medicines Seth could prescribe for the 
affliction of shame. Thus, he explained to Stuart that she needed a rest, and 
insisted that she journey to his residence for a few days. Stuart reluctantly 
consented. But after a week, during which Miriam brooded miserably over her, 
he sent Simon to Fitts Street with a plea that she return. 

Stuart noticed the great change in her. She seemed to cower away, to take 
offense at the slightest thing ... to give up too easily. Too often, either Devon or 
Miriam reported to him that she had fled to her bedchamber in tears. She began 
to wear somber garments that greatly distressed Miriam. And Miriam’s brooding 
silence wrenched his heart with unbearable pain. 

In answer to his summons, Jennie stood patiently before his desk as he finished 
writing in a small ledger. Any other time, she might have said something like, 
“Drafting your report to the American camps?” But tonight she said nothing. 

He laid his pen aside, linked his fingers, and brought them to his chin. “What 
affects you, Miss McBride?” 

“Nothing, sir.” Her voice was a dull monotone, without expression. 

He wanted to take her in his arms and hold her, to assure her that whatever 
bothered her, he was here to comfort her. Rather, he said, “Something has. My 
daughter has noticed it. I have noticed it. Is it my proposal?” 

“It is not.” Her tone did not change. 

“The contract? Do you wish it canceled?” 


“I do not.” 



“I can’t bear these silent lamentations. Is it the children?” 


She threw up her hands, seeing only the dark form of Dorian Markham in her 
mind. She had made love to a man she despised, thinking him to be Stuart, and 
she couldn’t bear the humiliation of facing him here and now. A flush rose in her 
cheeks. “It isn’t the children!” she said with more emotion. 

Her outburst took him by surprise. But he had accomplished something. She was 
showing more spirit than she had in the past few days. “Have you been insulted? 
Hurt? Is it me?” His look at her did not waver. 

She attempted to blink away her tears before they touched her cheeks. But along 
with the tears came anger and frustration. She wanted to hurl herself into his 
arms and confess her blind folly to him. But she could not. “All right!” she cried 
out. “I dislike you immensely. You make life miserable for me and the children!” 
Then she turned and fled toward the door. “I stay here only because of them,” 
she continued, sobbing bitterly. “And you can’t release me. We have a contract!” 

She turned and fled down the corridor, past an astonished Tippet Collins, who 
had recovered from his traumatic attack and had resumed his work on the mail. 
He entered the study and dropped the bundle onto a side table. He had lost much 
of his childish naivete, but none of his inclination toward sympathy. He liked 
Miss McBride and was sorry to see her unhappy. “What’s wrong with the missy, 
Cap’n?” 

“You know women! You can never tell what affects them. Whatever it is, she’ll 
come around.” Despite the detachment in his voice, she had deeply hurt him. It 
was one thing to tell him he made her miserable, but it 

was quite another to learn that he made his own children miserable as well. 

In the next few weeks, she spent many hours alone. She was able to cope only 
becaue Dorian had been sent on a temporary assignment to Jersey, and because 
Miriam’s contagious gaiety always seemed to be there, to relieve her at breaking 
points and bring a smile to her once again. She continued to avoid Stuart, 
because she loved him and could never expect him to love her in return. 

Stuart had decided, a self-serving assumption, that she’d said what she had only 
because he’d backed her into a corner in a vulnerable moment. One day, very 
soon, he was going to tell Jennie how much he loved her. Life, from this moment 



forward, would be empty without her. 

A Axz/i/e#; A yVcsies 

When Dorian returned from Jersey during the last week of August, he began to 
passionately swear his deepest love for Jennie, which bitterly divided her 
feelings toward him. He was so outrageously perplexing, as he daily expressed 
his desire for her hand in marriage. But she loved only Stuart and wanted only 
him. She longed to hear his smooth, mellow voice whisper endearments to her. 
Thus, she began to hate Dorian . . . because she could have him if she so desired, 
whereas Stuart she could not. 

When Stuart politely asked that she accompany him to a ball at the home of 
Field McLain, Jennie, despite her personal desires to the contrary, made all kinds 
of excuses as to why it would be quite impossible. As a final, desperate measure, 
she pleaded that she had nothing suitable to wear, but he gave her the funds to 
purchase whatever was needed for such an occasion. 

Stuart was required to elicit the direct permission of Sir William Howe for 
Jennie’s purchases, since all business was restricted during the trying times of 
the revolution. He did so and at a small dress shop in Boston Miriam selected an 
emerald green satin gown for her, refusing to heed Jennie’s entreaties that she 
already owned several green garments. There was no arguing with the spoiled, 
lovable child. A few 

alterations were necessary, and when Jennie picked up the dress later in the 
afternoon, she found that there was enough money remaining to purchase an 
eyelet petticoat for Miriam. 

At six, Jennie surveyed her careful appearance. She had pulled her hair back into 
tight ringlets and had adorned it with miniature white rosebuds Miriam had 
gathered from the gardens. The gown fit snugly, betraying a womanly cleavage. 
She tried repositioning the bodice, but all the tugging in the world would not 
hide her fullness. She hoped Stuart’s observations would not be critical. 

A gentle rap at her chamber door startled her. But she collected herself valiantly, 
looking in the mirror to be sure everything was in its proper place. Once again, 
she tugged at her bodice. As she clicked her tongue in gentle chastisement, she 
saw Stuart Eli looking at her. He said nothing. His silence gave her the 
opportunity to study his own careful appearance. She had seen him only in 



British military dress since she had met him, and was pleasantly surprised. His 
looks were made even more remarkable by ivory breeches and stockings, and a 
black velvet coat over his fashionable silk shirt. His chin sat strongly above the 
top ruffle of his jabot. Flustered, she felt compelled to turn away from his close 
scrutiny. 

But he said, “You look lovely,” and eased her tensions somewhat. Then he put 
his hands on her shoulders and, gently turning her away from him, placed a fine, 
gold chain with an ivory cameo around her small neck. “It belonged to my 
mother,” he explained. “Accept it as a small gift.” Then he bent and whispered, 
“You really are stunning. I shall be proud of you tonight.” She was only too 
aware that his dark eyes 

had unconsciously lowered, and she wanted very much to tug at her bodice 
again. 

Dorian was in the foyer severely chastising a young officer when they entered 
from the stairs. His bold, immodest look brought crimson to Jennie’s cheeks. But 
there was a fondness in his eyes, too, which instantly became contempt as they 
turned to Stuart. He was well aware that Stuart had gone directly to William 
Howe for permission to attend this local tete-a-tete at the residence of a 
notorious patriot. And he was furious that Jennie would accompany him. He had 
made her his, and he planned to keep things that way. His narrowed eyes 
followed them into the darkness of evening. 

Stuart glanced quickly over the spoiled lawns, at tents and accoutrements and 
redcoat soldiers scattered like pox on jaundiced skin, but Simon awaited them 
with the carriage, diverting his gloomy thoughts. 

At McLain’s brownstone house on the east slope of Beacon Hill, there was an 
immediate confrontation with a hotheaded young patriot who swore at Stuart, 
“Stinkin’ turncoat! Damn you to hell!” But McLain had him dragged away by 
two housemen and he was barred from returning. Apologies followed, and Stuart 
did not allow the incident to spoil his evening. He wanted only to show off 
Jennie, the most beautiful woman in attendance—in all of Boston, for that 
matter. 

Jennie had never seen Stuart like this before— tenacious and easygoing, almost 
boyishly mischievous. He was a pleasant change from the moody master she had 



encountered only too often these past few months. Then she was whisked away 
by her hostess, Laura McLain, to meet other ladies in attendance. The 

introductions were confusing. There were so many ladies she did not know and 
whose names she forgot because their feminine gossip was of no interest to her. 
She was trapped in conversations full of very boring cliches and trivia, unaware 
that she, and her remarkable beauty, were the main topics of conversation among 
the gentlemen. 

Then the orchestra began to play and the women, the pretty ones first, were 
being escorted to the spacious marble dance floors. Jennie found herself alone at 
the buffet, watching the swirling gowns and the delicate smiles with which these 
ladies responded to gallant compliments. Lost in the minuet that had enraptured 
the dancers, she did not see Stuart approach her. “I’ve been most selfish,” he 
stated softly. “Your beauty is the hit of the ball, and I have dared all admirers to 
ask you to dance. Yet, in view of my clumsiness, I will not ask you myself.” 

‘Tve seen only strength, sir. You are capable of nothing less.” Her carefully 
chosen words were, at best, a compliment to him. She was embarrassed and 
quickly looked away. “Forgive me, I don’t mean to be so bold.” 

“Well, I tend to disagree with your sweet assessment, but. . . thank you.” 

He was being so uncharacteristically cordial to her. She wanted to fling herself 
into his arms and proclaim her love for him in front of everyone. But Dr. 

Prescott and his young assistant approached them, and they were soon joined by 
Paul Revere and young Alexander Hamilton. Jennie made her excuses, 
explaining that she would be better company for the ladies. 

A little later, she was able to slip out to the veranda for a few moments of 
solitude. She stared into the 

darkness, where horses and fine coaches lined the circular drive. There was a 
chill in the night air, and without her shawl, she began to tremble. Immediately, 
she heard Stuart’s mellow voice ask, “Why have you left the ball room?” 

She whirled sharply, startled. “Oh, I... it was a trifle warm.” He stood beside her 
in silence. She wanted to reach out and touch him, but old fears held her back. 


The moment became intimidatingly silent. The only sound was the haunting 



music of the harpsichord drifting toward them from the ball room and losing 
clarity on its short journey. “What do you long for, Jennie McBride?” he asked, 
startling her from a moment of thoughtful silence. 

She was quite taken off guard as she turned toward the darkness below the 
veranda and clasped her hands before her. She turned slowly back. “Since when 
are you concerned with my longings?” 

He crossed his arms and stood with his feet apart in a careless stance. “I merely 
wish to know what you expect of your male counterpart.” 

She looked toward the stairs off to the right, an escape to the grounds below, if 
she so chose. Their evening had taken a surprising turn and she really didn’t 
know what to say. “Because you employ me does not give you the right to ask 
intimate questions.” She hoped he might not press the issue. But he was not 
willing to back down so easily. He wanted to know what chance he had to make 
her his. When she looked at him again, he saw that she was noticeably flustered. 
He was baiting her, and it was evident that her torn emotions were too vulnerable 
for that. Thus, he came closer, backing her into a marble column, but she 
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promptly stepped out of the trap, allowing herself a wider latitude in the event 
she must get away. “Romantically speaking, you mean?” she asked, hesitating. 
An imperceptible nod was his response. She turned away once again, gathering 
her jumbled thoughts. She knew she would have to be very careful what she 
said. She wanted him, but it would not be wise at this point to confess it to him. 
“My wishes are quite complex, Captain Eli. Riches and wealth would be easier 
to come by than the desires of my heart. My one wish is to be truly loved, to feel 
my heart beat painfully at the very nearness of the man I may love in return. I 
wish consolation in my hour of trial, and to offer it in return.” Her chin fell 
dejectedly, despite her determination to be strong. “But, oh ... I do ramble on so. 
Is there truly a man I may love who will love me?” Emotion slipped into her 
voice, bringing a lump to her throat. She had fallen into his trap. For lack of a 
reasonable alternative, she threw herself against him. He was now the one to be 
taken by surprise as his arms tenderly circled her shoulders. He had not expected 
so emotional a response. “Captain Eli, why do you ask such questions when you 
know it is you I long for? You’re an arrogant, smug, ill-mannered pagan 
hypocrite! Oh, why must I find comfort in your very nearness?” 



He was enraptured by her swiftly spilled slurs against his moral and religious 
character. A painful lump rose in his throat. Then he lifted her chin and very 
softly said, “Perhaps I am all these things, Jennie, but I couldn’t love you any 
more than I do this moment.” She had thought she’d made a fool of herself. A 
look of stunned disbelief touched her pale features as his lips briefly and warmly 
possessed hers. “I’ve loved you 
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since the first moment I saw you walking in the gardens with my daughter,” he 
said as he pulled her to him in a loving embrace. “You’ve made a whimpering 
puppy of my heart.” He stepped away just as a new waltz was beginning to play. 
“Honor a very clumsy man with this dance.” He took her in his arms and, despite 
his lame hip, he was very graceful. As the waltz came to an end some moments 
later, she began to sob brokenly. Caught unaware, Stuart pulled her to him, 
confused by her emotions at a moment he had intended to be wonderful for 
them. 

He couldn’t know that thoughts of Dorian Markham disturbed her happiness and 
that he now stood out in her mind, this villain who, along with her conscience, 
might very well destroy her future. “You can’t love me, Captain Eli,” she 
sobbed. “You deserve better than I.” 

He pulled her back to him a little roughly, and chastisement sharpened his voice. 
“A world-wide search would not yield a woman so pure of heart and flesh!” 

Freeing herself, she lashed blindly at the darkness with her arms. She wanted to 
hide from him, and from herself, as she ran down the stairs and into the 
darkness, halting to sob against a calm old harness mare that nudged her 
affectionately. Stuart was soon pulling her back. “Oh, Stuart, I’ve longed for this 
moment when I could confess my deepest love for you, but... oh, if it could only 
have happened weeks ago. I. . . I’ve slept with Major Markham.” 

Unconscious of the fury that rose in him and in a moment of stunned disbelief, 
Stuart heard himself whisper hoarsely, “You whore!” 

Immediately, an older voice pierced the darkness 
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behind them. Stuart turned sharply, startled by the sound of his own name 
spoken venomously by Seth Jorgenson. Jennie instantly took Seth’s arm, her 
desperation matching her plea. “Don’t tell him. Please—don’t tell him!” 

He shook her hands away. “I won’t have you viciously slurred!” 

Jennie knew it would be useless to argue with him, so she ran desperately toward 
the McLain house. She would have Simon drive her back to the House of Eli, 
where she would pack and from which she would be gone before Stuart returned 
home. She went directly to the ladies’ sitting room on the second floor to dab at 
her tears. A little later she found Simon back in the serving quarters, playing 
cards, and requested that he take her home early. He was disgruntled that he had 
to forfeit a winning hand. But following her humble excuses to her host and 
hostess, she stood quietly on the portico awaiting him. Stuart’s approach from 
the shadows did not startle her. 

“Are you returning home?” he asked. 

“I’m returning to your home—for the time being.” 

A tremor touched his voice. “Jennie, I didn’t think Markham and I were so alike 
that in the dark, you would ...” 

Immediately, she clamped her hands over her ears. “I don’t wish to hear more. 
You said what was in your heart!” 

“I did not say what was in my heart!” He took her hands and, because she 
refused to look at him, lifted her pert chin. A sheen of tears obscured her emerald 
eyes. “I am quick to anger at times and irrational when so affected. And, I still 
love you.” His hand fell. Then 

he began to walk down the steps toward Seth’s black saddle mare. “I have 
business to attend at my residence.” 

She knew immediately what he was planning, but before she could call out his 
name or plead some rational sense into him, the black mare had edged into a 
slow gallop along the road. She was suddenly anxious to see Simon appear with 
the carriage and began to pace back and forth. Only too soon, the clatter of 
carriage wheels echoed on the cobbled drive, and she ran down the steps to meet 
it. Seth, settled comfortably in the rear seat, put his hand out to assist her up. 



“Simon, go directly to Eli House,” Jennie ordered. 


“Simon, you’ll take me home first,” Seth calmly intervened. “And take the long 
route. My horse has been, ummm, purloined.” 

Her eyes widened in horror and disbelief. “But you don’t understand! There’s 
going to be a scene, and it’s all my fault.” A high-pitched desperation rose in her 
voice. 

“No, it’s my fault, but let it be. Honor must be preserved.” 

“But, he’ll be hurt—or killed. How can you do this?” 

The old man clucked his tongue, infuriating her with his uncaring stance. “I 
haven’t seen him care about anyone in the past few years the way he cares for 
you. It’s good to see a little spunk in him.” 

Jennie slumped back into the soft cushion, too stunned to say anything further. 

By the time he reached Eli House, Stuart’s jaw was clenched so tightly he felt 
pain. He entered the foyer, passed the guards who came to attention, and half-ran 
up the stairs to the second floor where Dorian’s quarters were located. Thin 
triangles of light were 
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emitted by ornate wall lamps, betraying that Dorian’s door was closed. But 
Stuart, not to be barred from his vengeance, pushed it open with such violence 
that he had to keep it from bouncing back against his body. Dorian, his shirt 
open to the waist, only stirred in his sleep. Stuart took him by the lapels of his 
shirt, dragged him to his feet, and slammed him against the wall. Dorian cried 
out as the corner of a chest grazed across his back in the sudden move. He was 
dmnk, and his senses were slow in returning. “You raped her, Markham! And 
you’ll suffer for it!” 

Dorian’s senses came back in a flood. “If you, sir, are speaking of Miss McBride, 
I did not rape her. She gave herself willingly.” 



Stuart’s grip became firmer and more painful. “Dammit, you tricked her!” 


Dorian was genuinely worried about his immediate future, but his arrogant pride 
would not allow Stuart to see that he was afraid. His hands came up to circle 
Stuart’s wrists, to coax him into discussing this thing sensibly, like gentlemen. 
“Why the fuss? She’s only a woman. . . .” 

“I’ll wager, sir, you cannot show me a man with the moral strength of that gentle 
breed, the capacity for love, for pain, for patience, the intelligence that is hers by 
nature. A woman is the true tower of strength that builds and nourishes nations!” 
Stuart rammed him into the wall again, gloating in his cry of pain. “So help me, 
God! If you ever touch her again, I’ll kill you!” 

Two men rushed in and dragged Stuart backward, pushing him to his knees. But 
Dorian’s hands instantly went up. “Release him! Captain Eli and I were merely 
having a disagreement.” The two burly guards backed off and Stuart came to his 
feet. “Now! Leave us alone! 

And close the door.” Despite this moment of irrational behavior, Stuart took a 
step forward, determined to finish what he had started. But Dorian’s pistol came 
up from his side. Stuart did not know where it had come from. He only knew it 
was there, dead-center with his chest. He started toward Dorian again, ignoring 
the weapon. “Don’t, you bastard!” If it was honor, by God ... the pistol came 
down to his side. “I have asked for Jennie’s hand in marriage,” he stated weakly. 

Stuart gritted his teeth, sending a sharp pain through his head. “I have asked for 
her hand, and she will surely make the wiser choice! ” Stuart turned sharply 
away, feeling the tide of fury bubble in his veins. He wanted to kill Dorian. All 
his senses told him it was the only logical thing to do. But, there was one 
alternative, although not as drastic or with such far-reaching effects. He turned 
back. “I intend to file criminal charges with Lord Howe.” 

“And what will he do?” Dorian retorted angrily. “He’s too busy with his own 
Mrs. Loring, whose husband he has commissioned Commissary of Prisoners as a 
reward for his complaisance. He’s in the woman’s bed more often than her 
husband, so he scarcely has time to devote to your sanctimonious tales of rape 
and deprivation of Miss McBride’s virginity!” Dorian loved Jennie, and he was 
sickened by this attitude toward her. “I am the senior officer,” he continued in a 
quieter tone, “of an influential family. My version of the incident will be much 



more credible. I shall simply relate to Howe that she enticed me to her 
bedchamber and seduced me when I’d had a little too much to drink. Do you 
wish to see her name tarnished with such a disgrace?” 

Stuart’s eyes were black fire. “I challenge you, sir, to 
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ON RAPTURES WING a duel with pistols.” 

Fighting a duel over a woman was an affliction of ' lesser men. “I decline, sir.” 

“You coward! I swear ... if you ever touch her again—” 

Dorian’s hands went out emphatically. “That’s it? An empty threat? You will 
defend her honor no further?” 

“I have my reasons, Markham.” 

“Yes, I am sure that you do!” His short, brittle laugh became a mde snort. “Why 
do you hate me so?” 

“I don’t hate you, Markham. I pity you. You’re a rotten bastard!” 

Dorian hated encounters of this nature, when victory would not be his. He did 
not reply, but spent the few moments after Stuart had stormed off to digest his 
insult. Right now 7 , Dorian couldn’t have a lower opinion of himself. 

Stuart considered the alternatives he had thrown up to Dorian. Should he throw 
logic to the wind and file the charges with Howe? But was it wise to keep a head 
on the battle between them? Dammit, no! 

He sat at his desk moments later to write a quick note to Squire Richard, but the 
scrawl he’d left across the paper was scarcely legible. He stopped writing and 
foolishly studied the burn scar in his palm that had been put there by his uncle in 
a cruel attempt to keep him from using his left hand to write. He closed his eyes 
tightly, embittered by this memory. Then he began to write again, a request that 
Jennie and the children be accepted into residence at Belle Abbey, until the 
British left Eli House. 



He was troubled and scarcely slept that night. Jennie had arrived home an hour 
after his confrontation with 


CAROLINE BOURNE 

Dorian, having been deliberately detained, but he had made a special effort to 
avoid her. As badly as it sat with him, his desire for her had been dampened by 
her confession. 

In the long days of their absence, he tended to his duties with a fervor that 
allowed him little opportunity to miss them. The first week of October, Colonel 
Alexis Gaodonna, the commanding officer of the 38th, and a squadron of his 
men were sent to South Carolina to organize military assistance for the governor 
of that colony. Stuart used his influence with Gage and suggested that Dorian 
accompany them. Because Dorian accepted the assignment without argument, 
Stuart sent to Belle Abbey for Jennie and the children. 

Howe officially assumed command of the British forces on the tenth of October. 
Now, he, along with Johnny Burgoyne and other senior officers, shared a 
decanter of rare Bordeaux in the parlor of Eli House. Stuart pretended elation, 
smiled when he had to, or commented wryly when there was no way around it. 
Burgoyne informed Howe he would return to England and spend Christmas with 
his family. “To hell with the rebellion!” he had proclaimed rather loudly over a 
fourth Bordeaux. Howe was in one of his rare, congenial moods and accepted 
Johnny’s cowardly proclamation, only because he was glad to be rid of the 
pompous ass for a few months. 

As the Christmas season at Eli House reached its climax, word drifted into 
British headquarters that the HMS Darius Lum had been bombarded and sunk in 
the icy waters of the Delaware Bay. The name Gaodonna and those of twenty- 
eight of his men were on a list of dead sent to British headquarters by Colonel 
John Rye of the Delaware Militia. 
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In the solitude of his study, Stuart dropped his head into his hands, wanting to 
think. He felt the least he could do was pen a long letter to Lady Elizabeth 
Markham, informing her of Dorian’s loss and offering her some hope. He sighed 
deeply. He couldn’t just leave it like this. The common infidelities of two 
separately betrothed people had thrust Stuart and Dorian into a bond of 



brotherhood, and Stuart felt he owed him more than a letter to his mother. Thus, 
he sent immediately for Garth who was engaged in a personal mission for 
William Howe. “Why am I summoned. Captain? Mayhap the general will be 
displeased.” 

“I have a mission that is much more important. You must request of the ranking 
officer at Lexington that I be granted audience to begin negotiations for 
Markham’s release.” 

Slumping just moments before, Garth now stood erect. His startling blue eyes 
grew deliberately cool. “Are you insane? You risk everything for a dead man?” 

“He is not dead!” Trembling, he pressed his thumb and his forefinger to his tired 
eyes. “Please ... do as I request.” 

Stuart was a bundle of nerves, waiting to crumble. Garth pivoted on his heel, too 
angry to do anything but leave him to his pitiful state. Rumor had drifted through 
camp that a great move would take place soon. And at this crucial point, Garth 
faced an impossible and enigmatic chore. 

A oAafi/e#' A /erv 

It was a tense January morning. Colonel Grisham confined himself to his 
chamber, complaining quite loudly of the gout; Devon caused mischief in the 
enlisted camp; and Miriam begged incessantly for permission to ride Devon’s 
pony in the bitter cold. And since Markham was lost and presumed dead, Garth 
wanted the gray stallion for his own. 

By being deliberately inoffensive with the British, Stuart was usually able to 
soothe things over. But not today. The only person who had not complained was 
Jennie. For the past few weeks, she had gone out of her way to divert trouble 
from his path. 

For months, he’d heard very little in the corridors or on the grounds but footsteps 
and grating, raspy commands of officers, the fifers and drummers at practice, the 
rat-a-tat march of foot soldiers, or some other variance of military regimentation. 
Even his Miriam, notorious for disrupting his thoughtful moods with high- 
pierced screams of dismay or glee, had dropped out of earshot lately. Thus, the 
soft, almost imperceptible knock at the door of the study, followed immediately 
by Jennie’s guarded voice, startled him. He said, “Enter!” much more sharply 



than he had intended. 


Jennie looked at him strangely. These past few weeks 

of avoiding him had physically and emotionally drained her. “Sir, might I have a 
word with you?” 

Even as she spoke, he saw her and Dorian Markham together. It sickened him. 
“Please, do enter.” Situations which placed him under stress aggravated his limp. 
Usually, it didn’t bother him, but with Jennie observing, he was much more 
aware of it. “Make yourself comfortable.” 

She continued to stand, in despair that he treated her like a stranger. After that 
twilight evening on Field McLain’s veranda, when he had whispered that he 
loved her, his coolness was only too painful. “Stuart, I merely wish to know how 
matters stand between us.” 

Although she continued to stand and, being a gentleman, he did not wish to sit in 
her presence, her inquiry forced him down into his chair. “I’m really not 
prepared to discuss it,” he said shortly. Although bitterness moved in his heart, 
his dark eyes, unconsciously, traveled down her sensual form and he imagined 
how beautiful and white she must be beneath her somber gray gown. 

She came around the desk and her hand fell gently to his arm. “Look at me, 
Stuart.” When he did not, she fell to her knees before him and her hands 
encircled his wrists to caress them very gently. “I love you and you love me. I 
made love to a man I thought was you, and I will not continue to punish myself 
for it.” 

Drawn by her softness, the persuasion of her voice, his fingertips moved to her 
slightly flushed cheeks. Her head moved ever so sweetly to meet their touch. But 
he pulled his hand back and stood away from her. His voice became almost 
abrasive. “I can’t help the way I feel.” He refused to look at her again. 

She did not at first speak, but allowed the silence to 
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linger painfully between them. “Then it is as it must be. Please . . . explain to 
Miriam why I have gone away.” 



He turned sharply. “Where are you going?” 


She stared at him as if she had never seen him before. His dark, masculine 
beauty set him aside from all other men. She saw his thumbs come up to tuck 
into the waist of his breeches, drawing his red uniform coat back from his chest. 
Then his nostrils flared, betraying his anger at her continued silence, and she 
quickly raced back through the past few moments to recall what he had asked 
her. “To Concord,” she replied, “at morning light.” 

His heart cried out, “Don’t leave me, Jennie,” but he replied, “Very well. It is, 
indeed, as it must be.” And sarcasm came into his voice. “See Lucinda for any 
wages you might be due.” As he turned away, he slipped his arms out of his 
jacket and threw it across the arm of a chair. 

Again, she approached him. Turning over his hand, she very gently laid the gold 
chain and cameo in his palm. “I wish to return this.” 

As she departed from him, the delicate chain slipped between his fingers and he 
closed his hand over it. The thought of Jennie leaving the house was an ugly 
prospect. He might have gone after her to beg her to reconsider if Tippet Collins 
had not entered the study. “What’s wrong with Miss McBride?” he asked. “It 
seems that every time she leaves you she’s tearful.” But when it became obvious 
that Stuart would not respond, he thrust some papers into his hand. “The mails 
from England this month have been routed. These are addressed to you 
personally.” Stuart took the documents. One was his certificate of commission 
from Royal Headquarters in London, but the other . . . 

The wax seal had not been broken. It had been only a month since writing 
Dorian’s family of his loss, and this could not possibly be a reply. Absently 
dropping the necklace into a small silver bowl, he broke the seal and unfolded 
the document. Again painful recognition. The flowery hand had changed very 
little in the past three and a half decades: 

14th November 1775 Stuart Eli, Capt., U.K. 

Sir, 

May this short message find matters improved in the colonies and your family in 
good health. 



Sir, curiosity has required me to request of my husband, Sir Arthur Markham, 
that he study your military records in London. The information has confirmed to 
me that your father was Sir Devon Eli, whom I knew many, many years ago, 
before your birth. You were briefly mentioned to me in the first dispatch to 
England of my son, Sir Dorian Markham, and my impression is that dissension 
has arisen between you over a military affair. I humbly request of you, surely 
being a reasonable and prudent man, not to allow this tension to linger, for you 
can never understand the full import of the bond which exists between you. 

Her meaning was unmistakable, but as he read on, it was clear that she intended 
to disguise her confession. 

This unfortunate political cause shall only be relieved by the unity of England's 
finest military men. I am deeply grieved that personal animosities may impair 
my son's judgment and subject him to the reckless sentiments that have been his 
lifelong folly. Again, I humbly stress the direction of your grace and 
understanding. 

Elizabeth Markham Windover Valley, Britain 

Stuart stared blankly at the page even after he had read it through again. Tippet 
Collins had retreated unnoticed, and he was alone. He wasn’t sure which was 
more disconcerting to him ... the fact that Jennie would depart and, because of 
his pride, he might never see her again or the fact that Elizabeth Markham hinted 
at some lurid confession. 

So this became one of those rare instances when he found it in his heart to hate 
the father he had never known for causing him this pain. The moment was right 
for deep thought. But his thoughts were too painful to indulge in. He resumed 
work on the codicil Squire had requested only last week. 

By seven in the evening, he was very tired. He dropped his head to the smooth, 
varnished desk where the codicil lay, only half finished. His thoughts had taken a 
depressing turn. Arising, he whisked his hand across the desk in a moment of ire, 
scattering papers on the carpet and tipping over the silver bowl where Jennie’s 
necklace had been dropped. He picked it up, only too aware that an emotional 
explosion was imminent. Suddenly he was confronted by his desperate need to 
tell Jennie how much she meant to him. He 


began to climb the stairs toward the second floor and Jennie’s bedchamber. He 



felt bold. But when he stood at her closed door, his boldness slipped away. His 
desire to burst in and claim his ownership of her loudly and clearly for all men to 
hear abandoned him unmercifully in his hour of need. She did not answer his 
light knock, and not to be turned back at this point, he opened the door. She 
appeared to be sleeping, her robe slightly open, and her legs and feet shamefully 
bared. She was stunning in her modest state of undress. He wanted to be close to 
her without disturbing her, but in his short journey across the room, he bumped 
into a small trestle table and awakened her. She did not rise, but pulled her feet 
beneath her robe. There was no expression in her features; it was as if she had 
yet to realize his intrusion. He knelt beside her and, physically taking her hand, 
dropped the necklace into it. “A gift I give is never returned!” Then he 
whispered harshly, “I forbid you to leave this house. We have a contract.” 

Her lips parted almost seductively as she prepared her reply. “Then I will break 
it. Sue me for breach.” 

Immediately, his dark hair came down to the pillow beside her face, its softness 
touching her skin. “Will you see me beg, Jennie?” 

“Have I given you too short a notice to find someone for the children?” 

Her sarcasm made anger course through his veins. He came to his feet. “Damn 
your duties as the children’s tutor! I don’t want you to leave me!” But his anger 
became nonexistent in his desire for her. He knelt again. “If you leave, Jennie, I 
cannot survive. Be my wife.” 

She wanted desperately to believe he meant it. But 
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she had to be sure the night with Dorian would never be brought up by this man 
pleading his love for her. “I belong with you, Stuart, and I will stay with you as 
long as you want me. Should you decide tomorrow you want me to go, then I 
will go. If you want me to stay, then I will stay. If you want me to share your 
bed, then I will share your bed. But, I will not marry you. At least, not right 
now.” 


He looked at her as if she had lost all sane reason. “I want you to share my life 
and, of course, my bed. But I want you there as my wife!” 



She came to her feet, allowing him to nurse his hurt pride with his back turned to 
her. Still holding the cameo, her arms circled his waist and her head came to rest 
against his strong back. “I don’t ever want to hear Dorian’s name again, and 
when we are together, he must be the farthest person from your mind. Until that 
can happen, we cannot be married. We cannot subject ourselves to a lifetime of 
miserable reminders of what has happened.” 

He turned to see her hair, loose and disheveled from her sleep, spilling in a 
cascade of molten gold over her shoulders. And her stance . . . that of the 
forbidden goddess with emotions that only true love could touch, in a garden of 
early spring blooms. He felt his body respond painfully to the nearness of her, 
and as her tongue touched her parted lips to wet them, he turned and fled from 
her chamber, unable to be so near her when his pride had set restrictions on his 
possession of her. 

Jennie’s foolish stand had mercilessly crushed his ego. Loving her so dearly, he 
wanted to return to her, to order her to marry him. But, she could possibly be 
right about him. Could he, indeed, forget the night she had 

given herself to Dorian Markham? He collapsed on his bed, fully clothed, and 
drifted off to sleep. 

When he awoke, his head ached and his stomach churned sickeningly. Only his 
thoughts of Jennie made it possible for him to face the day. He wanted her to be 
his wife, and he couldn’t understand why she was being so despicably stubborn. 
He returned to his study to find that the mess he’d made had been cleaned up and 
his scattered papers put in some orderly fashion. As the sun rose, the fifers and 
drummers began their practice, and sharp, masculine commands drifted into the 
morbid silence of morning. He became deeply involved in Squire’s codicil, but 
did remember that William Howe would meet with them later and he must make 
some arrangements for dinner. He wondered if he might persuade Jennie to join 
them. But as he thought of her, an aura of deep longing crept upon him, relaxing 
him. Lucinda brought a breakfast tray to him at eight and at half past nine Jennie 
appeared for Miriam’s daily visit. He spent a few minutes with Miriam; then he 
sent her to the kitchens and asked Jennie to step in from the corridor. 

He was still a little angry with her, but was willing to play her game, to a point. 
“I’ve mulled over what you said last evening, and I’ve decided to meet your 
terms.” He leaned back in his chair, and his dark eyes narrowed to mere slits. “I 



expect you at my bedchamber this evening, no later than ten. If I am asleep, then 
awaken me, and . . . bring no puritanical inhibitions with you.” He expected 
stunned disbelief, and, perhaps, an angry flush on her pale cheeks. 

Instead, she gave him a long, pained look intended to solicit his apologies. “As 
you wish, Stuart,” she replied softly. “Excuse me.” She backed away, and fled 
quickly 
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after Miriam. 

He had been cruel in his absolute command. But perhaps that was what it would 
take to jolt her from her insane reasoning. He wanted to take back his sarcasm, 
to humbly apologize, but she was well out of hearing range. Thus, he returned to 
his work, finished the codicil shortly after noon, and spent another hour 
rewriting it in polished form, to suit Squire’s keen eye. 

William Howe arrived shortly after two and spent the next three hours in 
conference with his generals who’d arrived from their commands to discuss the 
planned move from Boston. After dinner, Stuart joined them for a brandy, and 
the next half hour was spent in polite conversation. Then Grisham made a 
pompous show of the fifers and drummers of the 38th, and because winter had 
brought night early upon them, he’d placed lanterns around the lawns at short 
intervals to allow William Howe an unobstructed view. Howe stated the 38th 
musicians were the best he’d ever seen, and Stuart nodded very politely as he 
pointed out their efficiency. 

At eight, Stuart returned to his study and drafted his weekly report to the 
Americans at Lexington, along with his speculations on the planned move. Then 
he retired to his bedchamber, and found that Junot had drawn his bath. Stuart 
undressed and slipped into the soothing water, feeling his body relax and the 
ache of tension leave his muscles. When the water began to cool, he dried off 
and retired to his bed. Outside the window, snow was beginning to fall again and 
to pack its whiteness against the window panes. He took a few minutes to watch 
it pile lazily on the morning’s drifts. 

Then something even more beautiful barred his vision. He hadn’t heard his 
chamber door open, but 



now she was in silhouette against the window. His command to her that morning 
came rushing back at him. As she undressed, the most desirable form imaginable 
was exposed for him to see. His dark eyes beheld her fixedly as she slipped 
beneath the covers and lay very still. Then his senses came back to him. She had 
pulled the covers over her nakedness and was staring at the ceiling, no emotion 
in her features which glowed against the golden flames of the fire burning in the 
hearth. 

He pushed himself to his elbow and bent slightly over her. “Why do you torture 
me, Jennie?” 

She turned her head and met his dark angry eyes. “I merely obey your wishes,” 
she pointed out softly. 

“I want a wife, not a whore!” 

She said nothing, but continued to lie silently beside him. Then a delicate, 
broken movement betrayed humiliation and hurt. He immediately took her in his 
arms to comfort her, unconscious of the desire he had nurtured for seven long 
months. “I don’t want our love to be like this, Jennie. I want you to be my wife 
and the mother of my children—our children.” Now aware of her nearness, he 
found himself tormented by it, and his determination was hopelessly crumbling. 
He pushed away from her. “I shall allow you the opportunity to return to your 
own bedchamber.” 

Her fingertips gently caressed his strong shoulder. “I love you, Stuart. If you 
want me, I will do anything for you.” 

He couldn’t believe this was his sweet, timid Jennie—the same woman who had 
tugged at the bodice of her gown to hide a cleavage the night of Field McLain’s 
ball. “Then marry me. That is what I want.” Her lips brushed his thick hair, then 
his shoulder which 
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tensed beneath their touch. And the unquenched desire in him closed the 
distance between them. “If this is the way it must be . . .” But even as his hands 
moved over her warm flesh to awaken the desire in her as she had awakened it in 
him, the image of Dorian Markham flashed menacingly in his mind. He eased 
onto his back, and a deep sigh emptied his lungs. 



“You will allow him to dampen our love,” she accused him bitterly, clutching the 
sheet to her nakedness. Her pride told her to return to her own chamber, but she 
wanted him to touch her, to assure her he was not repulsed by her. She wanted to 
know once and for all how things stood between them. Without reserve, she 
eased close to him and touched her lips to his. Groaning with rage and 
frustration, he pushed her away, but her hand touched his when he gripped her 
shoulder painfully. It was a gentle touch and it sent the fires of passion racing 
through his body. He couldn’t deprive himself of her because of his pride. He 
pulled her body across his own, feeling her warmth, her golden hair touch his 
bare chest. His lips found hers. Moist and softly parted, they responded, 
tremblingly to his kisses. “Oh, Stuart, even should you hate me, I will wish to be 
with you.” 

“I could never hate you,” he whispered, losing himself in the ecstasy of her soft, 
sensual body against his. The barriers between them were lifted, never again to 
interfere in their lives. The coolness of the late January evening did not touch 
them as they moved quickly toward possession of one another and toward an end 
to the bitter feelings that had nearly cost them their love. He slipped between her 
parted thighs, her body arching to touch his, and the pleasant pain of desire 
drove him to physical fulfillment. His gentle 

thrusts came quicker. Both wished for no end to their physical union, but it came 
only too soon, and her arms around his shoulders, she pulled him close in those 
last beautiful moments. 

“We shall always be together,” he whispered, touching his lips to her hair which 
was damp and disheveled. 

She drifted off to sleep in his strong arms, the bitter past no longer a reality. 

As February came to a brisk end, affairs at Eli House settled down to the peace 
and tranquillity of military inactivity. Stuart began to hope for an end to the 
unrest between the British and the colonies. He worried constantly about his own 
position, and every dispatch to the Americans set him on edge. 

Each night, as he lay beside Jennie in the aftermath of love, he would stare into 
the darkness and listen to the click of the sentry boots on the grounds outside. At 
times, he would hear Jennie’s steady breathing betraying her deep, peaceful 
sleep, and at others, he would feel the delicate flicker of her eyelashes against his 



skin, while the interminable silence relayed her dread of their inevitable 
separation. 


The British spent the following fortnight preparing for departure from Boston. 
Stores were mounted aboard the vast fleets floating on the harbor, and troops 
were disembarked in small detachments to their designated stations. On 
Saturday, Stuart received orders to board Howe’s flagship. Greyhound, the 
following morning with his advisory staff. 

He had planned to spend the last day with Jennie and the children, but was again 
summoned to headquarters. With Dorian no longer an aggravating troublemaker, 
he was a little dismayed by the summons. The 
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trip by horseback took longer than usual. Men, chained together in long, 
bedraggled lines, were being moved to the prison ships in the bay, and military 
gear and accoutrements moved in slow processions toward the harbor. Boston 
was quickly emptying of the British troops that had occupied her for the past 
eleven months. 

Stuart was, in a way, relieved by the nature of Howe’s summons. In an attempt to 
cut back on military spending, Howe was first cutting back on civilian 
employees. He was reminded that only twice since his arrival had Garth run 
missions for British headquarters. Despite Howe’s admiration for Stuart, he was 
not going to pay the wages of his personal courier. It was decided that Garth 
would be dropped from the roster of civilian employees. If he was going to be 
Stuart’s courier, then he would be paid by him from his personal funds. 

That last night in Boston came only too soon. With Jennie at his side, Stuart 
stared into the gray-black nothingness overhead. She had remained resolutely 
optimistic these past few weeks, believing that he would not have to leave, but 
William Howe had made it only too clear that he considered Stuart’s services 
invaluable. Now, although he and Jennie had made love only moments before, 
he still did not receive the answer he desired to his proposal of marriage. How 
sure did she have to be that Dorian no longer proved an obstacle? He felt the 
flutter of her eyelashes against his chest, betraying that she had not yet fallen 
asleep. He was still nursing his pride at her rejection of his proposal, but his hurt 
was not reflected in the warmth of his arm resting around her bare shoulder. 



“Jennie, I ask you a very great favor.” 

ON RA PTURE’S WING 
“Anything, my love.” 

“In the morning, allow me to depart believing that you remain asleep.” She 
started to protest, but his finger touched her lips, quieting her. “I can bear no 
tearful farewells. When I depart, my heart remains here, with you and the 
children.” 

The lump in her throat brought tears to her eyes. The following morning, she 
kept her face turned away as she listened to the sounds he made dressing and 
preparing to leave. When the door eventually closed in the darkness of predawn, 
she buried her face in her pillow and wept softly. 

He had already packed his gear and Dorian’s, which he intended to take along 
with his own. After looking in on his sleeping children, he left with the first 
troops marching to the harbor on that early Sunday morning. Garth was at the 
pier awaiting him. Warm farewells followed, and assurances that Garth would do 
what he could to locate Dorian. Then Stuart began to bark orders impatiently, 
and to supervise where there was no need for supervision. His departure from 
Jennie and the children wrenched his heart, and he had to divert himself. 

While Washington dispatched thousands of men to New York in contemplation 
of Howe’s landing there, the British fleet sailed from Boston Harbor to 
Nantucket Sound just beyond the coastline. On Monday, the jubilant American 
army, led by fifers and drummers, entered the city as flags and banners flapped 
in the crisp March breeze. Not a single redcoat now stood on American soil, and 
Washington allowed his men to celebrate a victory they had not won. A week 
later, the British ships disappeared over the horizon of the Atlantic, their 
destination, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
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where loyalist passengers would be unloaded, ships refitted and fresh supplies 
laid in. 


Meanwhile, things had not gone well in the quest for Dorian. But Stuart was ever 
hopeful Garth might turn up some new information. Most of the men from the 



sunken ship had been located, but Dorian had not been among them. Logic, as 
well as Stuart’s personal feelings in the matter, did not support his being found 
alive. 


Esmerelda Blythe would never forget the bitter cold December evening the 
British warship had been hit. She had been concealed in the dense, murky 
swamps of Goose Point and, shivering from the biting wind, had just pulled her 
heavy woolen cape closer around her shoulders when an explosion had ripped 
across Delaware Bay. She’d witnessed mens’ death throes dramatically stilled as 
HMS Darius Lum sank beneath the waves, sending a spire of flames shooting 
into the blackened sky. Then, narrowing her soft, brown eyes and watching 
Loring Ward walk slowly along the path, she had pushed her trouser leg down 
into her boot and pulled up a well-worn wool sock that had slipped beneath her 
heel. Despite her rough garb, her dark and primitive beauty glowed in the bitter 
winter air. 

Hearing movement nearby, she brought her musket to a ready position. It was 
only a big buck outlined against the golden horizon and her musket came down. 
Half an hour later, she saw Loring Ward join his small patrol and continue to 
search for British survivors along the shore. She knew Ward’s policy was to 
make a list that described the dead; the list would be passed on to Colonel Rye of 
the Delaware Militia. In the predawn hours, when the men abandoned the search, 
Esmerelda gave a sigh of relief. She wanted to take a warm bath, to 
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snuggle down into the blankets of her goose-feather mattress and sleep for many 
hours. The smoke from the sunken ship was beginning to thin and the sun, 
topping the timber line, cast a silver hue over the forest. She rose to begin the 
short journey back to Wayson’s Point. 

Then she saw something that did not seem quite right, a patch of brilliant copper 
half hidden beneath the thicket and alien to the swamp surrounding it. She made 
her way off the path, feeling the thorns rip at her clothing. He was lying very 
still, his lips blue and slightly parted, his flesh drained a sickly white. His red 
coat was dulled by a thick layer of mud and was distinguishable only in small, 
torn patches. She knelt beside him to feel for a pulse; it was very faint, and her 
touch brought no physical response. His cockades were those of an officer. His 
forehead was cold and dry, and he had a raw gash from his left shoulder down 



the back of his arm. The bitter cold had stopped the bleeding and the wound was 
a deep, purple color. 


She took his right arm and managed to pull him a few feet up the embankment. 
Then she took a large piece of gauze from her shot pouch and dipped it into the 
murky swamp water to clean some of the mud off him. Each trip to the water to 
refresh the cloth revealed a uniquely defined face and a profile such as she had 
never seen. 

For the next few minutes she hunted for tree limbs to form a makeshift litter. A 
sound! She cowered lower. Through the dense shrubs of Goose Point, Loring 
Ward’s son walked slowly along the trail. When he was well out of sight, she 
began her short trip to Wayson’s Point. 

By the time she had dragged him the quarter-mile 

home across rough terrain, she was sure every bone in her body was either 
bruised or broken. She cast a quick look over her grandfather’s burned-out 
manor house— at the skeleton of blackened lumber and the even blacker 
chimney reaching farther into the sky than the trees surrounding it. The once 
charming old house reflected death in every burned crevice. 

She dragged Dorian down narrow brick stairs to a wide cellar she had furnished 
with salvaged items from Blythe House. There was a deep, wide hearth at the far 
end, but the logs had burned down early yesterday morning. Once again, 
Esmerelda felt Dorian’s pulse. He was still alive. In her grandfather’s old trunk, 
she found a long nightshirt. She stripped him of his wet, tattered uniform, 
revealing a maleness that very closely terrified her. 

Eventually, she was able to get him into her wide cot and cover him with 
blankets. The wound had caused him to lose a great deal of blood. She cleaned it 
with some whiskey, then neatly stitched it with polished cotton thread. 

As warmth returned to him, a little color touched his cheeks. But still, he did not 
move. Freezing herself, Esmerelda began stacking firewood in the hearth. In a 
matter of moments, a blazing fire emitted warmth that spread throughout the 
wide chamber. But she worried about the smoke being seen by the men and, 
drawing a blanket around her shoulders, went outside to be sure the narrow vent 
her grandfather had built many years ago at ground level was doing its job 
properly and releasing the smoke down the hill behind the skeleton of Blythe 



House. It was. Snow was beginning to fall again, the skies were gray and 
overcast, and Esmerelda worried once again that the drifts would weigh down 
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the cellar door and keep her prisoner through the winter. Although she had 
plenty of smoked meat in storage, she didn’t relish the idea of confinement. She 
was a free spirit, obsessed with keeping an eye on the men playing their cruel 
game of war. 

For the next two days, as Dorian trembled in a half stupor, Esmerelda kept the 
fire burning in the hearth, bathed him in warm water to bring back his 
circulation, and forced warm broth down his throat. He was delirious at times, 
and he cried out Jennie’s name until it faded into whispers. A moment of foolish 
pride came to Esmerelda. Whoever this Jennie was, she was not here, 
desperately trying to give life back to this man. But Esmerelda sniffed back her 
wounded pride. One day, he would be very grateful to her for saving his life. 

There were no signs of infection in his wound. But his tremors, and his 
unconsciousness, very much alarmed her. The late evening of the third day, the 
tremors were so violent that Esmerelda slipped beneath the covers to warm him 
with her own body. His tremors eventually stilled, and having painstakingly 
nursed him for three, long days, in her exhaustion, she fell asleep beside him. It 
was the wistful innocence of her sleeping face that first met Dorian’s dark eyes. 
He studied her in silence before his foggy senses warned him that he was in a 
strange place, in a bed with a sensual, sleeping woman he did not know. He tried 
to turn on his side, but felt the dull pain in his shoulder and arm. Esmerelda 
turned her head in his direction. Her face held no emotion but the innocence of 
awakening from a deep sleep. Then she became aware of her half nakedness and 
the fact that she had fallen asleep beside him, and she quietly slipped out of the 
bed. Turning away from him, she pulled together the 

ties of her loose-fitting gown. The fire had died down, although it was still 
warm, and she went across the room for fresh logs. 

Dorian had never seen such unfettered beauty, her face clean and radiant, 
without the gaudy pastes the English women used to color their lips and cheeks. 
Her soft, brown eyes were wide and almond shaped, set off by thick, ungroomed 
brows that deepened their primitive beauty. He knew that, logically, he should be 



asking questions. He was, undoubtedly, a prisoner along the Eastern coast, and 
this lovely young woman was his captor. The ways of war had certainly 
changed. 

Only too aware of her sensual nearness, Dorian began to compose questions in 
his mind. Very weakly, he asked, “How long have I been here?” But she said 
nothing. “Can you speak, girl?” 

Her face remained expressionless as she knelt at the cot and put her palm to his 
forehead. He was still a little feverish. “Sir, if you’re in a mood for a battle of wit 
or words, I am sure I can entertain you. Of course, I can speak.” 

Her well-versed diction surprised him. Despite his weakness, and the pain in his 
arm, he pulled himself into a sitting position. He felt as if he had a grenade in his 
head, and that it was about to go off. “May I have a sip of water?” She brought a 
small tin cylinder up from the floor and filled it from a pitcher across the 
chamber. She brought it to him, and because he was too weak, held it to his lips. 
“You’re very well educated for an American,” he said, resting back against the 
soft, damp pillow. 

Still, her expression did not change. “I am very well educated for any nationality, 
sir.” 

Even in his weakened condition, he admired the 

spirit she was showing. She was touching a cool cloth to his forehead, and as her 
fingers neared his chin, he boldly touched his lips to them. He thought she would 
bristle back and slap him, but she did not. Aloofness alone expressed her disdain. 
“Who educated you?” he asked. 

“Sir Albert Ben-Surrat, the Earl of Blythingame.” 

Dorian’s instant humor could scarcely be masked. “You’re quite well preserved 
if the Earl of Blythingame educated you. He threw himself into the Thames in 
1728 and his body was never found.” 

Her thick eyebrows arched curiously. Dorian was sure she herself had masked a 
moment of humor. “Did he, indeed?” 


“He did! Any properly educated Englishman has read the story of the Earl of 



Blythingame, who, for a very minor infraction, was banished from court and 
country by the young Queen Caroline. But rather than leave his beloved 
England, he threw himself into the Thames.” 

Hearing the story once again saddened her. But her grandfather had been able to 
color the story with detail and complete it, whereas this brash Englishman could 
not. Her grandfather had, indeed, thrown himself into the Thames, but he had 
been rescued by a kind old shipping merchant who had taken him to America, 
and eventually, to this wonderful land of the Delaware. A year later, Albert Ben- 
Surrat had sent to England for his beloved daughter and her nanny, and they 
were never seen in England again. Esmerelda allowed herself a slight smile, 
unaware that it deeply touched the heart of this humorous enemy officer. “My 
grandfather might have liked you, sir.” 

Dorian was willing to play her little game, to a point. 

ON RAPTURE’S WING 

“And where is this famous grandfather of yours?” 

Her eyes dropped. “The cruel men who blew up your ship burned our home four 
months ago. I saw the flames through the swamp as I was returning home from 
the Trading Post on Barlow’s Point. I tried to run in to save my grandfather, but 
Loring Ward, ummm, violated me, I suppose, is a delicate enough term. By the 
time I was able to enter the house, it was too late. I scarcely made it to the cellar 
before the house crumbled in a heap. Now the men think I am dead, too.” 

“The Americans did all that?” 

“No!” She stood away from him. “Not Americans. Bloodless mercenaries who 
turned on their own native Canada!” She approached the far wall of the cellar 
and put her hand to the rough bricks. Even from this distance, Dorian could see 
that the mortar was fairly fresh. “I placed my grandfather’s bones in this crevice 
myself.” A moment of fond remembrance of her grandfather drew her voice 
down to a whisper. She picked up a small, round object covered with dust and 
brought it to Dorian. 

He wiped his fingers over its golden surface, and the slightly distorted shape of a 
hooded falcon—the well- published crest of the Blythingames—was revealed to 
him. He handed the small medallion back to her. “Accept my humble apologies. 



I am a hopeless cynic.” 


In an attempt to regain the moment, she bubbled forth, “I trust you to betray 
nothing of my grandfather’s secret. England should continue to foolishly err in 
its history of the Blythingames. He would have wished it to be so.” 

Dorian’s dark eyes darted over her soft features, lowering, unconsciously, to the 
full breasts beneath the loose-fitting gown she wore. As she brought her hand 
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to her throat, his eyes lifted, and crimson colored his high cheekbones. “Forgive 
me, but you’re a beautiful woman. What is your age?” 

Mischief came to her eyes. “Sir, I am a humble spinster, for twenty-seven years 
have passed since I left my mother’s womb. Mayhap, one day, a kindly 
gentleman will take pity on a poor girl.” 

“Ahhh, a queen is not so fortunate to possess your beauty,” he replied, wrapping 
his fingers fondly around her thick, dark hair. 

By late afternoon, they had shared reminiscences of their separate pasts, both 
deliberately evading the subject of revolution. He was able to speak freely and 
openly to her, to reveal secrets he had never before exposed. She was his 
conscience and he unloaded the ugly moments of his past. 

At nightfall, Esmerelda changed from her gown into men’s clothing. Dorian was 
reminded painfully of Jennie when he saw her nude, but for only a moment for 
he was too weak to nurture his natural instincts. She took up her musket, 
explaining to him, “You need fresh meat to regain your strength. I shall go 
hunting.” 

An hour and a half later, a small wooden bowl of potatoes and meat was brought 
to him. He had never been required to eat any of these wild concoctions created 
by the Americans, but because he was hungry, he ate ravenously. He watched 
Esmerelda across the room, skinning another rodent like the one she’d put in the 
stew, a squirrel, she had called it. Dorian wondered what other atrocities these 
people put into their mouths. 

In the following two weeks, Dorian was able to rise from the bed for longer 



periods each day. Esmerelda had given him a pair of her grandfather’s old 
breeches 

and a shirt, and his own boots had not been too badly damaged in the cold waters 
of the Delaware. Even his gold inlaid pistols had made it through the grim 
experience, and were resting on the rough wooden mantel above the cellar 
hearth. Each morning, Esmer- elda went hunting and brought back fresh game, 
usually a squirrel or a rabbit, and every morning his instincts grew stronger and 
more primitive as he watched her change from men’s clothing to her loose™ 
fitting gown. He often wished she’d be gone longer on her hunting excursions so 
that he could, in all good grace, fully recover from her sensual nearness. 

The semidark cellar chamber was grating on his nerves. He wanted to see the 
snow and to see if the sun was still as bright as it should be when it cast its 
reflections of grandeur across the glistening white winter ground. But Esmerelda 
warned him daily to remain indoors. He was unskilled in the way of the woods 
people, and could find himself in deep trouble. 

Esmerelda wished that she had been able to salvage her grandfather’s silver 
chess game from the rubble of Blythe House, but the pieces had been totally 
destroyed. Her bored English visitor would enjoy the game, and her 
grandfather’s skill had become her own at a very tender age. 

The fire burned high in the hearth as she sat cross- legged on the floor, telling 
Dorian about the time, soon after her mother’s death, that the Earl had taken her 
on an ocean voyage to the West Indies. That tale led to an in-depth discussion of 
her mother, which aroused Dorian’s curiosity as to why Esmerelda went by a 
surname that could not possibly be her own. “Would you wish to be known as 
Esmerelda Campeihauss?” she countered, cocking her head. “When Grandfather 
left 

England in 1728, he changed his name from Ben-Surrat to Blythe, for the sake of 
nostalgia, you must understand. Then his daugther—my mother—married 
Joshua Campeihauss, a worthless German sot I was to learn later. I was born, 
father died, then mother, and grandfather changed my name to Blythe.” She 
picked herself up from the floor. “Now, dear Britisher, what other curiosities are 
reflected in those gallant eyes?” 


Her thick, dark hair fell in a cascade over her shoulders, touching him, and her 



almond-shaped eyes beheld him with a child’s curiosity. He wanted to take her in 
his arms and kiss her very warmly. But, before he could do so, her hand covered 
his mouth in a moment of panic. “Shhh! I hear men’s voices!” He gently 
removed her hand and continued to hold it. Then he, too, heard the voices, 
muffled by the dense woods, fading to the east. As Esmerelda’s eyes met 
Dorian’s, he pulled her very close and his parted lips touched hers. Her logic, 
and past fears, told her to pull away, to slap him very hard, but the woman in her 
longed for his touch. She responded warmly, and was very surprised when he 
pushed her back a little roughly. 

“Forgive me, Esmerelda. I’ve spent two wonderful weeks with you, watching 
you and wanting you.” He touched his fingertips gently to her lips, which had 
parted in her moment of surprise. “One day, very soon, I shall kill Loring Ward 
for what he has done to you.” As he gently caressed her lovely features, he 
swore he would never hurt another woman as he had hurt Jennie. It was, 
perhaps, Jennie’s immense dislike of him that made him want to show 
Esmerelda how very capable of love he was. But she had been viciously raped 
too short a while ago, had seen her grandfather murdered, and he did not want to 
be the cause of any 
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more brutal memories. As he felt the soft curves of her body press to his, he 
began to tremble. His logical recourse was to move away from her, but instead, 
he lifted her across his body to the cot beside him. “I’m a thirty-five-year-old 
red-blooded male, and you do something pleasant to me, Esmerelda. It tortures 
me!” 

Her mouth turned down in a pout, even as her arms slipped across his shoulders. 
“I want it to be my name you whisper in your delirium, Dorian—not Jennie’s.” 

The moment became intimidatingly silent. Dorian remembered nothing of the 
three days Esmerelda had nursed him and had fought to bring life back to him. 
She had awakened a painful memory of Jennie in him, overwhelming him with 
guilt. He cupped her face in his palms and looked deeply into her almond-shaped 
eyes. But the emotion and the pain were in his own dark eyes. “Esmerelda, no 
woman has touched me as deeply as you have. Of Jennie I will tell you only that 
she has every reason in the world to hate me. And I will never hear her name 
from you again.” 



She wanted to know much more about this woman attached to Dorian’s memory 
by a thin, tenuous thread. But she would not defy his only spoken wish of her. 
Touching her lips to his soft hair, she felt the warmth of his body invade her with 
a painful wanting. It was as if they were the only two people in the world. This 
strangely silent Englishman had stirred a fascination in her, and she felt a desire 
to possess him, even if she were just one of his many conquests. Her lips 
touched his, possessed him, and defeated him. 

Esmerelda awakened an obsession in Dorian to become vulnerable to a woman 
who could be his and his alone as Jennie could never be. Thus, he responded 
warmly to her gentle, trembling kiss, unable to prevent 
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the beautiful moments that followed, moments in which their inhibitions were 
abandoned and their passions for one another erased all the brutal memories of 
their separate pasts. 

In the two months that followed, Dorian separated himself from the great 
military wave that fought to conquer America. He became a part of Esme re 
Ida’s world. His life had taken on a whole new meaning, and his only goal was 
to win her love. Every unselfish moment she gave to him drew him deeper into 
the web of her mystery and her awe. 

Once a week, disguised as a boy, Esmerelda went into the settlement at Goose 
Point to read the news of the revolution. Late in March, she brought him news of 
the American occupation of Boston and of the withdrawal of the British troops. 
The following week, she overheard Colonel Rye, on the trail with Loring Ward, 
discussing a considerable ransom that had been offered for Dorian’s release. And 
this, she very reluctantly relayed to Dorian. 

He wasn’t really sure how to take this news and spent all afternoon going over 
the possibilities. He could turn himself in to this Colonel Rye, who was highly- 
regarded by Esmerelda, or he could remain with her in the cellar for an indefinite 
period of time. Esmerelda took his deep thought and his detachment as a desire 
to leave her. She didn’t want to lose him, but she didn’t want him to remain if it 
was not what he wanted. He had never obligated himself to her, or she to him; 
thus, early the following morning, she decided to journey to Colonel Rye’s 
Headquarters to begin preparations for Dorian’s release. 



She left the cellar under the pretense of hunting game. But when she had not 
returned by the following 


morning, Dorian, worried sick for her, decided to leave the cellar in search of 
her. He strapped on his pistols and pushed the cellar door open to an April sun 
that was painfully bright. It was still a little cool, and his thin shirt offered him 
little warmth. He took a moment to look over the blackened skeleton of the large 
manor house of the Blythingames silhouetted against the golden skies of dawn. 
He really wasn’t sure what direction to take, so he headed east, toward the sun. 
Fear for Esmerelda filled him. He was not ready to give her up and was obsessed 
with finding her. What would his mother say if he brought home an American 
woman passionately swearing to be the granddaughter of the infamous Earl of 
Blythingame? Dorian envisioned a pleasant task, pleading her virtues to Lady 
Elizabeth. 

His scattered thoughts had thrown him off guard, and off course. He heard a 
sound and spun around. As he came face to face with a tall, tan-clothed man 
holding a musket on him, he looked around for an escape route. But he was 
trapped at the end of an overgrown trail. Thus, his arms went out from his hips 
and came down again in a foolish compulsion to go for his weapons. But the 
threatening move of the musket in front of him quelled any such notion. His dark 
eyes darted over the nondescript form. He had never seen him before ... he had 
never seen anyone at Goose Point before, except Esmerelda. 

“You lost?” the man asked. 

Despite Dorian’s awkward position, the moment seemed right for truth. “I am.” 

Just those two short words betrayed a crisp English accent. The bony finger 
edged toward the trigger. “Throw me those pistols—gently.” 
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Dorian removed them from the holster, but did not throw them. “They’re quite 
expensive. Please . . .just take them.” 

“Throw them!” Unhesitatingly, obeying the threat in his voice, Dorian threw the 
pistols. “Now, back off.” The man bent to pick up the pistols. His eyes flew 
quickly over the elaborately carved weapons before he tucked them into the 
waist of his breeches. “Hands on the back of your head.” Dorian hesitated, and 



the musket made another threatening move. Dorian’s fingers linked and went 
behind his head. Then the musket made another move, indicating that Dorian 
should precede him on the trail. On the short journey through the woods of 
Goose Point, the man kept prodding Dorian along with the barrel of the musket. 
Once, he fell, and the man called him a clumsy Britisher. Keeping his hands 
behind his head brought pain to the wound that had been carefully tended by 
Esmerelda four months ago, and he kept dropping his arm. Only too soon, they 
stepped out of the woods and into an open meadow, where Dorian could see 
sloping hills and herds of newly shorn sheep. He paused to breathe in the pure, 
sweet air, but the musket dug into his back once again. 

The transition half an hour later from the warm April sun into a dark, musty 
mine lit only by a lantern was almost frightening. He was taken through a room 
used by guards and through a trap door. They were then joined by two other men 
who prodded him along with their rifles. He wanted to curse, but he was too 
angry and too proud. Next he was taken down a flight of stairs to a room half 
underground and into another, where a trap door covered by bars and bolts of 
iron stood by another flight of stairs leading upward. He 
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was held against the wall while a guard inside opened the trap door and prodded 
him down a ladder. Then he found himself standing on the iron grate of a shaft 
sunk through solid rock. Fear rose in him, but did not linger as he was prodded 
down still another ladder to a cell deep within the bowels of the earth. 

A big, brawny man was snoring loudly on a small cot, and the lantern revealed a 
jowled, pocked face that reminded Dorian very much of Whitfield’s. The man 
who had taken him prisoner on Goose Point nudged the sleeping man with his 
musket. Dorian was then taken into an adjoining chamber and forced down into 
a chair. As he put his hands on the table where they could be seen, he dropped 
his head and closed his eyes. Then the big, brawny man who had been sleeping 
entered the chamber, cleared his throat, and spit toward a dark corner. 

Dorian looked up as indecipherable muttering broke the silence. The tall man 
was gesturing with his hands, and the only words Dorian heard distinctly were, 
“He’s a bloody Britisher!” Then Dorian’s pistols were changing hands and the 
big man threw them across the table toward him. The flints had been removed, 



“Where’d you get these?” 


“They were a gift.” 

“Who would give a Britisher such fine weapons?” 

“My distant cousin, the king of England.” 

Loring Ward released a loud, throaty laugh as he Waved the other man away. He 
could handle this arrogant bastard all by himself. “The king of England!” A thin¬ 
lipped, wolfish grin came to Ward’s pocked features. Because Dorian’s look was 
outrageously fearless, he struck him with the back of his hand. The blow spun 
Dorian from the chair to his knees. He 

started to rise, but Ward’s large hand came down painfully on his shoulder. “You 
stay right there until I get some respectable answers.” Dorian’s shirt had ripped 
at the shoulder in his fall, revealing the thin scar down his arm with smaller 
stitch scars crisscrossing it. Ward tore the sleeve down to allow a better view of 
the recent wound. “Who tended this, Britisher?” Because Dorian did not reply, 
Ward took a thin, three-stranded whip tied to his belt and moved it through his 
hand, to frighten him. 

But Dorian spun on his knees and snarled, “No man whips a Markham!” 

This time, Dorian’s fearless retort momentarily left Ward speechless. Something 
Rye had told him a couple days ago came swiftly back to his mind. “Markham! 
Well, now . . . there’s a big reward out for you.” Despite this strange turn of 
events, Ward wanted to pull him up by the collar and beat the arrogance out of 
him. He was outrageously rebellious. “You better tell old Loring Ward where 
you’ve been hiding.” 

Dorian looked up sharply. He remembered his recent promise to kill this man. “I 
was in free woods,” he replied smugly. Ward struck him again. The blow was 
more brutal than the last. Apparently, Ward asked him another question, because 
Dorian instantly felt another brutal, unexpected blow. “I was looking for 
someone!” 

Loring Ward wrenched his head back. “Who were you looking for?” 

Dorian felt a trickle of blood on his chin. Grabbing madly into the banks of his 



reasoning, he tried to come up with an answer that would keep Ward from 
striking out at him again. “I saw someone through the woods. I don’t know who 
it was,” 

“And how’d you get to Goose Point?” 

“If you know a price has been offered for me, you know I was on the ship you 
bombarded in December.” 

Ward’s hand went under Dorian’s chin and roughly pulled his face up. “Where 
you been since then?” 

Dorian was getting a little tired of all this. “Hiding in the woods.” 

“A damn Britisher can’t survive alone. Somebody cared for you, and somebody 
stitched that wound.” 

Because Ward drew back to hit him again, Dorian feigned unconsciousness, 
fearing that another blow would force him to spill his guts. He slumped heavily 
to the cold, rock floor. Ward went for one of Dorian’s pistols, determined to kill 
him, but remembered that he had removed the flints. Cursing, he called to 
Hayward and ordered him to drag Dorian into a small cell deep in the mine shaft. 

For the following two days—he could only guess it was two days—he was 
locked in darkness, without food or water. The third day he was again brought 
out for interrogation, and offered nourishment if he would cooperate. This time, 
when he was dragged back to the cell, he didn’t have to feign unconsciousness. 
Hours later, he was taken from the cell once again and forced to climb several 
ladders. Because he could not make it up the last ladder, a man had to get on his 
knees and offer his hand. Then he was shoved out of the mines into a bright 
morning sun, from which he shielded his eyes. He heard Loring Ward order, 
“Hayward, get a squad together. We’re going to hold an execution.” But Dorian 
was too weak from the beatings and the starvation to care right now. Hayward 
assembled seven men. Then Dorian’s hands were tied tightly behind his back 
and he was pushed to his knees against a dirt 

bank. An ugly, sneering smile touched Ward’s burly features. “You tell me what 
I want to know or I’ll give these men an unneighborly sequence of commands.” 
Only now did panic rise in Dorian. They were going to shoot him and he was 
powerless to stop them, unless he told Ward that Esmerelda had harbored him 



for the past five months. “Form a line, men.” Ward wondered how far Dorian 
would go before talking. “When the final command is given, aim for his head, 
not his chest.” Ward looked down at the neat formation of men as Dorian felt his 
determination leave him. He just wasn’t going to be able to face this with any 
dignity. He imagined himself with his face blown away. He imagined his mother 
receiving the news of his death, if, indeed, she received it. Ward raised his arm 
and the grin came back. “Ready, men.” The muskets came up to their waists. 
“Aim.” 

Instinctively, Dorian closed his eyes, fearing the last command that would end 
his existence. He wanted to scream out, to tell him what he wanted to know, but 
on the spur of the moment he decided that Esmerelda was worth dying for. 
Finally, he had met a woman who was worth the price of his life. He tried to 
close his mind, so that he would not hear that last deadly command. 

The men of the squad paid no attention to the approach of a tall, willowy, dark- 
clothed boy, since men coming and going to the mines was not unusual. Then, 
without warning, the barrel of a musket was pressed to Loring Ward’s back. 
“Hands away from your weapon!” The threatening, feminine voice forced 
Dorian’s eyes open. One of the men whirled sharply, but Esmerelda responded 
with a threatening look. “Drop it or I kill this bastard!” The man threw his 
musket down. “And the rest of you!” 
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When the men hesitated, Ward threw his hands out. They were trembling. 
“Dammit, throw them! The wench’ll kill me!” 

Esmerelda made the fatal mistake of looking toward Dorian, and at that precise 
moment, Loring Ward’s elbow flew forcefully back, wrenching the musket from 
her hands and throwing her off balance. Dorian rose immediately to his feet, 
even as the other men turned their muskets on him. 

Esmerelda was too stunned to respond to Dorian’s groan of fear and rage. Then 
Loring Ward grabbed her arm and pulled her to him. “Well, you look mighty 
healthy for a burned bitch!” 


Her senses rushed back at her as the pain of his grip intensified. “How dare you 



hurt him!” she hissed. She would have hit him very hard in the chest if he hadn’t 
squeezed her wrists so that the pain forced her to her knees. As she cried out, 
Dorian lost all rationality. Despite the seven muskets, he was determined to save 
Esmerelda. But two of the men moved in, and he, too, was pushed to his knees. 

Ward pulled Esmerelda up and dragged her toward Dorian. His ugly face gloated 
in a long moment of lust and humor. “You been gittin’ her, Britisher? Them’s 
some mighty fine legs when they ain’t clamped together.” 

From his kneeling position, Dorian spit in Ward’s face. Ward drew back to hit 
him, but Esmerelda pleaded in her sweetest voice, “Please, don’t hurt him 
anymore. I’ll do anything you want.” Horrified, Dorian tried to find his voice, 
even as Esmerelda’s chin lifted in a strong gesture of stubbornness and pride. 

“I’ll do what I must, Dorian.” She forced herself to look at Loring Ward, and she 
remembered his pocked, 
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jowled face dancing in the flames of her grandfather’s burning house as he had 
raped her in front of all his men. “I’ll do anything you want,” she said with less 
determination, “in exchange for the Britisher.” 

Again, the wolfish grin came to Ward’s lips. “Return to your posts, men. I can 
take care of this sweetling all by myself.” 

The other men couldn’t have cared less. But Justing Hayward, the only man who 
would not have fired at Ward’s command, shot back, “I’m going to Barlow’s 
Point for Colonel Rye.” 

Ward’s brittle laugh was a mixture of humor and triumph. As he pulled 
disgustingly at the swelled mound between his legs, he refused to respond to 
Hayward’s threat. Esmerelda looked around his large burly frame toward Dorian, 
whose face was swollen and bloody. His dark eyes were filled with fear, not for 
himself, but for her, as he watched Loring Ward’s hand clumsily fondle her 
breasts through her thin shirt. Rage sent Dorian up from his knees and he 
screamed, “Get your filthy hands off her!” 

Esmerelda’s sob of humiliation and pride collected in her throat. Then Ward 
shoved Dorian toward the mine entrance as he dragged Esmerelda along. He tied 
Dorian’s already tightly bound wrists to an iron spike and left him there, to 



witness the moments he would spend with Esmerelda. 


She cringed as Ward tore down her shirt, baring her firm, round breasts. Dorian 
began to fight madly to free himself. Ward had now pushed Esmerelda to the 
ground and was tearing at her clothing, and his own. The entrance guard, with a 
wide, lecherous grin, watched from his position several yards away, hoping he 
would get his chance after Ward had finished 

with her. 

In his mad lust for the girl he had cruelly raped once before, Loring Ward did not 
see her hand go down to her boot and come up with a long hunting knife. He saw 
it only as the shiny blade buried itself deep into his ribs. A stunned horror 
disfigured his face as he collapsed on top of her. The guard fled into the dark 
mine shaft in search of the others. 

Dorian finally managed to free his wrists, and crawled across the ground toward 
Esmerelda. She was sobbing brokenly as he kicked Ward off her. He started to 
curse him, but he was too late. A gurgling sound preceded Ward’s last 
desperately drawn breath of life. Dorian covered Esmerelda with the remnants of 
her clothing and pulled her into his arms. 

Colonel Rye, intercepted by Hayward while leading the search for Dorian, came 
upon the scene moments later. There was no need to ask questions as he looked 
across at Ward’s body with the knife still buried in his ribs. He was only 
surprised that somebody hadn’t killed him months ago. He placed his hands on 
Dorian’s shoulder. “Is she harmed?” 

It took a long, stunned moment for Dorian’s brain to register the question, but he 
could not form a reply. To him, the immaculate, uniformed Rye was nothing 
more than a brilliant blue and gold, indistinguishable blur, against whom he 
collapsed, unconscious. 

When he came to, he was lying on a large, soft bed in a well-furnished 
bedchamber. Someone sat in a chair beside him. He put his hand out, thinking it 
was Esmerelda, but a plump, matronly woman lightly hit his hand. Dorian pulled 
himself to a sitting position on the side of the bed and looked at the silent, 
bespectacled matron. The feel of heavy plaster drew his hand 

to his swollen, painful face. He knew he must look a sight. “Where is Miss 



Blythe?” 


“If ye be able, come wi’ me.” He arose almost mechanically and followed the 
woman into a wide, dimly lit corridor and into another bedchamber to the right. 
Esmerelda’s hand rested lightly at her temple as she slept. As the matron closed 
the door, Dorian studied her sensual beauty in the soft light of the lantern, the 
delicate curve of her nose, the full, moist lips, the high cheekbones that seemed a 
little sallow. Going to his knees, his dark eyes traveled down the length of her, to 
her long, slender fingers resting on her slightly rounded abdomen. And as he put 
his hand over hers, he watched her fingers move ever so slightly against the 
flutter of a small life growing within her. 

“My God,” he mumbled, feeling a knot tighten in his throat. As his forehead fell 
to the pillow beside her, a broken sob erupted from his throat, awakening her. 

“My love, what troubles you?” Her fingers entwined in his slightly damp copper 
hair. 

“You bear my seed, Esmerelda.” 

Against his tousled hair, she whispered, “Am I not worthy to bear your seed?” 
His dark eyes lifted, betraying his pain. “Esmerelda, 

I am not worthy!” 

She smoothed the hair back from his bruised forehead. “Fate has thrown us 
together, Dorian, but we are not bound to it.” 

“This is my child! You must marry me.” 

“I am not ready for marriage.” 

He came to his feet, ired by her idiotic stand. If she was ready for motherhood, 
she was ready for marriage. But in a moment of weakness, he would have 
collapsed if Esmerelda hadn’t come to her feet and helped him to 

the edge of her bed. “Please, Esmerelda, be my wife.” 

“You’re a military man. You don’t need a wife.” Her warm eyes scanned his 



features, still distorted by the brutal beatings; his piercing black eyes beheld her 
in return. His jaw was clenching, and she knew he was preparing to have his way 
this once. She loved him very much, but she didn’t want to be a burden to him. 

“I said no, Dorian,” she added, emphasizing her decision. 

Dorian felt an uncontrollable rage build up inside him. He wanted to be angry 
with her, even to scold her for her outrageous stubbornness, but his look held 
only warmth. “We’ll debate our future later, Esmerelda, when you’re feeling 
more sensible.” Then he left her to think about it. 

Esmerelda’s emotions were torn between her love for Dorian and her 
determination to seek her own destiny. She wanted to share his, but she wanted 
her own. And, she didn’t ever want Dorian to feel trapped by her untimely 
pregnancy. 

Dorian’s personal resolution to allow no woman to fix herself to his coattails was 
hopelessly lost. Esmerelda’s goodness had conquered his idiotic need to wield 
authority, to be a pompous oaf and a troublemaker. For the past five months her 
actions had been those of unfettered devotion. He wanted her to be his wife. It 
wasn’t just the child. True, he was overjoyed at the prospect of becoming a 
father, but he wouldn’t want just any woman to bear his child. He wanted 
Esmerelda. 

After a long, informative walk with Colonel Rye, he returned to Esmerelda’s 
bedchamber to resume their discussion. But she was asleep. And in the following 
month, as Colonel Rye prepared for his release, Esmerelda persisted in saying 
that she had her own life 

to live. It was her persistence that made him more determined to be the victor. 
She was strong, and he wanted to prove to her that he was stronger. But when 
their intimate moments invariably led to the discussion of their marriage, she 
pointed out the more logical aspects. She did, however, agree to make the long 
journey to Hartford with him. On June ninth, they began the three-day journey to 
the place where further orders would arrive from British lines. 

They found lodgings at a small inn. While Esmerelda was resting, Dorian heard 
children playing in an alley nearby; an occasional playful shriek penetrated the 
air as he listened to Esmerelda’s soft breathing. It had been a long, tiring journey. 
Unconsciously, he touched her abdomen. His child moved ever so gently 



beneath his hand. 


On June seventeenth, a courier arrived to escort Dorian to New York. Dorian, 
himself, broke the news to Esmerelda. No emotion seemed to move her, and she 
merely brought her hand up to pull him close to her. 

“I won’t go without you, Esmerelda.” 

“The British shoot deserters.” 

“Death is preferable to life without you.” He took her by the shoulders and 
shook her a little roughly. “Why do you torture me? Do you long to grow old as 
a scullery maid in some rat-infested country inn?” He pulled her close, and his 
roughness relaxed into a gentle embrace. But she pulled away from him. 

“It isn’t me you want, Dorian,” she pouted. “It’s your child.” She didn’t really 
mean that. She only wanted him to leave while she still maintained the dignity 
her grandfather had instilled in her, a dignity she was quickly losing. 

A trembling rage possessed Dorian as he stood away 

from her. “Is that the opinion you have of me? After the A moments we have 
shared?” He did not look at heragain as he began the short trip across the roonru) 
join Colonel Rye, who awaited him in the A eomdor. 

“Dorian?” He did not loek-barkTeven as she swung her bare feet to the floor. 
“When your child is born in the winter, do you wish to receive word?” 

He brought his hand up to his face in an attempt to still his tremors. “You have 
broken my heart, Esmer- elda. I want no future reminders of the love I have left 
behind.” Emotion crumpled the crisp English accent. “Love my child for the 
both of us.” Then he joined Colonel Rye in the corridor. The purple of evening 
began to settle over the rooftops of Hartford, its beauty seen through the wide, 
clean window of the lobby allowing him a moment to regain his composure. 

Garth McBride approached and stood a few feet from him, and the sound of a 
familiar voice forced Dorian to whirl sharply. At any other time, the sight of 
Garth would have brought curses to Dorian, but it did not now. He extended his 
hand, a gesture that visibly startled Garth. He had expected an insult, not this 
gesture common among tme gentlemen. Garth took his hand. “We have a long 



way to ride, sir.” 


A McBride,” Colonel Rye interjected, tucking his cocked hat carefully up under 
his arm. “I was instructed to have you sign certain documents for Major 
Markham’s release, and ... I understand you have something for us?” 

Garth was taken into a small room off the main lobby, where a large table and 
writing implements were located. He executed several documents, including one 
he had brought along himself, a promissory note for a very large sum of money. 
Colonel Rye was not discreet, 

CAROLINE BOURNE 

and Dorian, seeing Stuart’s exaggerated signature on the document, showed 
considerable surprise. He wondered what Stuart had in mind for him. 

The main street of Hartford with its gray-black buildings was sparsely populated 
this June afternoon. A group of men passing by stopped to openly scrutinize the 
men exiting the inn. Everyone was viewed with suspicion in America these days. 

“Take this bay, Markham,” Garth ordered, mounting his own horse. 

“You didn’t bring my horse?” Even as Dorian spoke, he untied the reins of the 
bay mare, as if it didn’t really matter one way or another. Because Dorian was 
being uncharacteristically affable and cooperative, Garth did not tell him Stuart 
had presented his valuable horse to George Washington as a gift. The news 
would surely destroy his cordial mood. 

“Come on, let’s go.” 

Dorian huffed, “Don’t give me orders, McBride!” But the anger did not persist. 
Dorian wanted only to be far away, to allow the passage of time to soothe the 
wound of Esmerelda’s rejection. But as he started to mount the horse, a soft, 
familiar voice forced him to whirl. 

“Please . . . don’t leave me behind,” Esmerelda begged, flinging herself into his 
strong arms. 

Dorian looked up at a very surprised Garth McBride. “Is there a church in this 
Godforsaken town with a sober Protestant minister?” 
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It was a hot, humid, blistering day when the British flagship, Greyhound , 
anchored off the coast of New York. Stuart had spent most of the long days in 
his cabin, plotting anticipated American positions on the New York Islands, and 
deliberately doing a bad job of it. But when the bulk of Howe’s fleet arrived 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, there was much jubilation among the New York 
Tories along the shores of the harbor. 

Within days, Stuart’s regiment made the move to White Castle on Staten, where 
he accepted humble quarters in one of several servant’s cottages that sat some 
distance behind the House of Treverly on green well-trimmed lawns. There were 
signs of neglect in the old house: eaves rotted out by many rains over the past 
eighty years, wooden shingles that had loosened and had never been repaired, an 
iron fence that had deteriorated at the corners and that was wobbly and broken to 
the ground in places. But soon, canvas tents covered the vast lawns, and British 
gear and accoutrements replaced the iron furniture in summerhouses and 
verandas surrounding the rectangular building. Stuart was reminded, none too 
sadly, of the state of affairs that had once cursed Eli House. 

The past three months at sea had unnerved him as 

had his departure from Boston and Jennie, and the complaints and petty 
bickering of his subordinates that resulted from boredom. Thus, he could 
imagine no more appropriate time to lose his senses to a good bottle of 
Bordeaux. Morning came only too soon and drudgerous, boring duties faced 
him; night fell again with a deathly calm, and the same perpetual cycle was 







repeated day after day after day. Two long, miserable weeks passed in which he 
cursed his loneliness. 


That twilight moment between consciousness and sleep had once more 
possessed him when he heard a familiar voice outside his quarters and the 
simultaneous call of a nightbird far away, in thick, strange woods. The door 
opened and a warm breeze filled him with the unbearable stench of a thousand 
unclean British bodies. He heard no voices, but felt a thoughtful presence 
goading him to arise and take notice. As he swung his booted feet to the floor, 
the nauseating effects of the half bottle of Bordeaux in his stomach doubled him 
over. 

Time had detached itself from his logic. He was aware of the presence of 
someone, but thought, perhaps, that his senses were deceiving him. The glare of 
an unexpectedly lit lantern forced him to avert his eyes as pain exploded in his 
head. Eventually, the dark, ominous form of a man took shape. He’d been so 
obsessed these past two weeks with Garth that he imagined he was standing 
there now. But were those cool blue eyes just a dream? Was he seeing things? 
Then a voice sifted toward him, penetrating the barrier of his wavering senses 
and sharpening melodramatically. “I brought Markham back.” 

His head groggy, he tried to arise but could not. “Did you, indeed?” 

“Are you drunk, Captain?” Stuart raised a hand to sweep back an unkempt lock 
of hair, allowing his dark eyes to adjust to the glaring light. He wanted to 
welcome Garth, to tell him how glad he was to see him, but other things stood 
foremost in his mind. Garth’s hands made a gentle move to his hips. “I said I 
brought Markham back, sir.” Stuart’s detached reasoning returned with full 
force. Even the nausea of drunkenness was lost. But before he could form a 
reply, Garth continued with haste, “Why the hell didn’t you let the Americans 
keep him? I’ve driven myself mad trying to understand you!” 

So! It was Markham stirring these mixed emotions. Stuart came, unsteadily, to 
his feet. “Dorian Markham is my brother, Garth.” 

Garth, caught by surprise at first, quickly brought his reasoning under control. 
He wanted to say that this was all quite impossible, but the words were lost 
somewhere in his mind. He was aware that, at the moment, he reflected the 
stance of a foggy-brained dullard. “Your brother?” ' 



“Dorian is my father’s bastard—the first-born son.” Saying it point-blank greatly 
distressed Stuart, but he felt what was almost a sweeping relief in his confession 
to Garth. 

“Well! You now have a sister-in-law as well, halfway through the gestation of 
Markham’s brat!” 

“He has married since I last saw him?” 

“He has.” 

“Who is the unfortunate lass?” 

These past two weeks of traveling and hardships, never hearing her complain, 
seeing her first at the campfire preparing whatever game was killed, had instilled 
in Garth a tremendous admiration for 

Esmerelda Markham. “She’s much too good for Markham, sir.” 

Stuart didn’t want to talk about Dorian or his new wife any longer. He didn’t 
even want to know where he was right now. He knew only that he wanted to be 
alone, to brood in his own miseries. Thus, he sent Garth immediately to Sir 
William with the good news of Markham’s return. 

He was relieved, but apprehensive and fearful of his own mixed feelings toward 
this man who was, unfortunately, his half brother. He eventually fell asleep. It 
was a hot, sweltering night filled with pleasant memories of Jennie and 
unpleasant ones of Dorian. When he awoke at first light, his head pounded and 
his eyelids were heavy from the effects of a restless, stuporous night and the 
consumption of too much Bordeaux. With the bright sun intensifying his pain, he 
snapped harshly at the officer of the day, “What do you want?” 

The young officer was taken by surprise, since Stuart was usually so cordial. 

“Sir, Lord Howe wishes to see you posthaste, at the camp of the 49th.” 

Howe usually summoned him to Greyhound. The fact that he had now adopted a 
new procedure caused fear and dreaded anticipation to course through his veins. 
“For what purpose?” 


“I’ve no idea, sir. My orders are that if you delay, you’re to be taken under 



arrest.” 

Only now did the reality of Garth’s short visit last night hit him with brutal force. 
Dorian was somewhere within dose proximity, causing trouble once again. A 
sudden pounding in his chest sent Stuart to his feet. “There’s no need to arrest 
me. I’ll meet him as appointed.” He dressed quickly, his mind revolving at a 

dizzy speed. Leaving his quarters shortly before six, he had no need to reflect on 
the urgency of Howe’s summons. He only wondered what implications had been 
made this time. 

As he rode along British lines, he noticed rebel actions receiving gunfire from 
the British. He found himself lingering in the smoke-filled woods, delaying his 
arrival at the camp of the 49th, because he knew that seeing Dorian again was an 
imminent misfortune. He stirred such mixed emotions in him. It was one of 
those rare moments when feelings could not be sorted out with any success. At 
the camp of the 49th, he dismounted his horse and asked a grenadier the 
whereabouts of General Howe. His head had begun to ache again. He 
approached the marquee of Major McGruder, and requested entrance. Howe sat 
at a small wooden desk. Standing to either side of him and slightly behind were 
Dorian to the left and Garth to the right. Unconsciously, he made a quick 
assessment of Dorian. He had changed very little, except that his hair was longer, 
and he was in civilian attire, coarse and American, certainly not the fine threads 
to which he was accustomed. 

“Captain Eli.” Only now, did Stuart’s dark eyes focus on William Howe. “I need 
some explanations.” 

“What explanations, sir?” 

Stuart expected Howe to be blunt, and Howe intended to be just that. He came to 
his feet and his arms crossed at his back. “Markham’s return, sir, in the custody 
of your courier. How has this transpired?” In the wake of Stuart’s silence, 

Howe’s arms made a wide, sweeping move to his chest. “Don’t plot denials, 
Captain. I know you are responsible. I just don’t know why.” 

Howe was irate and short tempered, and Dorian stood back, now watching him 
with that old familiar look of contempt. “Sir, may I be granted private audience, 
without Markham or McBride in attendance?” Stuart asked. 



Despite Dorian’s mixed feelings toward him, and his uncharacteristic inclination 
toward gratitude, outrage bubbled in his veins. He started to protest, but the 
anger in Howe’s narrowed eyes cut him off. “Get out, both of you!” he ordered, 
shouting immediately for a sentry. “Surrender your weapon, Captain Eli. Until 
this matter is explained to my satisfaction, you are under arrest.” Stuart did not 
hesitate in handing his weapon over; he was glad that neither Dorian nor Garth 
were here to witness this act. “We’re alone, now, Captain. What is it that no 
other ears should hear but mine?” 

Dorian’s last contemptuous look as he’d departed was still with Stuart. He didn’t 
hear the question until Howe put it to him again. “I negotiated with the 
Americans for Markham’s release, Lord Howe.” 

“I know bloody well that you did!” Howe shot back impatiently. “I want to know 
why! There was no love lost between you!” 

Stuart wanted to compose a careful explanation, something Howe could accept 
without question. But truth was the only sensible solution between sensible men. 
“Markham is my half brother, Sir William.” 

William Howe’s usually taut features took on an element of surprise. 
Momentarily at a loss for words, he poured a brandy from McGruder’s private 
stock and turned back to Stuart. An unfamiliar sarcasm came to his voice. 
“Markham is a sole offspring, Captain.” 

Stuart took from his waistcoat pocket a leather case and handed it to Howe. 
“These documents should easily confirm what I have told you.” 

Howe opened the letter case and removed the documents. He read both letters, 
the one dated 1742 that was crisp and brown with age, and the recent one in the 
identical hand. He even went so far as to study them against the light of the oil 
lamp beside him. He did not look up as he reflected, “Strange that you just 
happened to have these with you.” 

“I always have them with me,” Stuart countered politely. 

William Howe looked up. “I must presume your, ummm, brother knows nothing 
of this?’ 


“I prefer that he doesn’t.” 



He handed the letter case back to Stuart and it was returned to his waistcoat. “So, 
I am to understand you secured Markham’s release simply because you believe 
him to be your brother?” 

“He is my brother, Sir William.” 

William Howe’s hand came down on Stuart’s shoulder. “That, sir, is your 
misfortune.” His hand dropped. “I find your loyalty to England and King of the 
highest magnitude. I only wish you’d have conferred with me before taking 
actions of this nature.” William Howe adjusted his powdered wig. It was a bad 
habit and he wished he could stop doing it. “In ransom for Markham—what are 
we discussing?” 

“The equivalent of five thousand pounds.” 

“How are these funds to be paid?” 

“A promissory note was tendered.” 

“Then the funds have not actually been exchanged?” 

“They have not.” 

“Good! You will dispatch immediate orders to your 
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accountant to intercept the note.” 

“May I depart now for my quarters, Sir William?” 

Howe looked up questioningly. “Official reprimand shall be lodged in your 
permanent records, Captain Eli.” 

“His freedom is worth the price of my reputation, sir.” As Stuart was leaving, he 
heard the clink of glass and Howe drop heavily into the chair in McGruder’s 
tent, his intention to have another drink and reflect on Stuart’s surprising 
confession. 



When Stuart dismounted his horse less than an hour later at his quarters, Dorian 
was awaiting him. The contemptuous air of superiority had returned. “What do 
you want, Markham?” 

Dorian lost the contemptuous look for a moment. He wanted so many answers to 
so many questions. “Why did you negotiate my release?” Stuart threw the stirrup 
up to unsaddle his horse. When he did not reply, Dorian took his arm with a 
strange gentleness and pulled him around. “The American officer was not 
discreet. I saw the note McBride countersigned. The other signature was yours.” 

Stuart loosened the girth and, deliberately delaying his reply, soon threw the 
saddle to the dirt. “You and I have a bone to pick, Markham. What I owe you has 
nothing to do with compassion.” 

Again, Dorian’s hand went to his arm, but the look in Stuart’s dark eyes held him 
back. “If it’s Jennie, for God’s sake, what can I say? What can I do? Is a humble 
apology not enough?” 

Stuart’s dark eyes narrowed to mere slits. “If it was me, Dorian, and your new 
wife, would an apology be enough?” 

Dorian started to protest, to spit back hatefully that 

the circumstances were not the same. But conscience would not allow it. 
“McBride informs me you’ve graciously seen that my gear accompanied your 
own. May I have it now? I must change from this seedy costume.” Dorian 
followed him inside and Stuart threw two brown bags at his feet. Dorian picked 
them up. “Will reprimand result from this affair, Captain?” 

Despite his faint feeling of contempt just beneath the surface, Stuart laughed. “I 
will be officially reprimanded and will no longer have an unblemished record. 
But, please ... do spare me your sympathies.” 

When Stuart turned away, Dorian took his arm and swung him back around. 
“Dammit, why did you do it? I don’t believe it’s some damn personal vendetta!” 
Stuart gave him one of those cool, defiant looks, with a crooked, half smile. 
Dorian, angered, released his arm. “You son of a bitch!” The insults, so easily 
used against Stuart before, now brought Dorian pain. He wanted to thank him, 
not insult him—to call him friend, not foe. 



Stuart’s thoughts ran an opposite course to Dorian’s. He wanted to return his 
insults and abuses, to strike and kill, for the paroxysm of frustration was more 
than he could handle at the moment. “Markham, get out of my sight!” 

Dorian turned to leave, but immediately turned back. “Since you have so 
graciously taken care of my gear, have you extended the same courtesies to my 
horse?” 

Stuart did not look at him as he pulled off his heavy jacket and threw it to a 
chair. “I did not.” 

“He remains in Boston?” 

Only now, did Stuart look back at him. A gloating sense of satisfaction brought a 
smile to his face. “I presented the horse to Washington as a gift.” 
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Fury rose, like fire, in Dorian’s dark eyes. “May you rot in hell!” he hissed. 

“May your father rot in hell!” Then he quickly walked away, not even bothering 
to shut the door. 

He did not hear Stuart say softly, “With a son like you, he may be doing just 
that.” 

Dorian returned to the steps of Treverly where he had left Esmerelda. The 
explosive rage was still with him, softening only as she came to her feet. He 
started to speak some endearment to her, but a young British soldier, who had 
been sitting beside her, also came to his feet. “What are you doing here?” he 
asked. 

“Sir, an enlisted man was harassing her. I have merely remained with her until 
your return.” 

“That is true, Dorian.” Esmerelda’s hand went to his arm. “He’s been terribly 
kind. Don’t be angry.” 


Dorian’s dark eyes lost their spark of jealous anger. “Then off with you now. 
And . . . thanks.” 



They entered Treverly where the duty officer’s station was located. Dorian 
insisted upon quarters for himself and Esmerelda at Treverly; these were cooler 
than the quarters to which Stuart had been assigned. Dorian spent the first few 
days organizing his own business and trying to learn Whitfield’s fate. He was 
ever hopeful their relationship could be mended. But he soon learned that 
Whitfield had been assigned to one regiment after another, and was now in the 
stockade of the Lincolnshire several miles to the south. Dorian sent a plea for 
leniency to William Howe; it was reluctantly granted. But somewhere between 
Nova Scotia and Staten Island, Whitfield had acquired accomplices with 
reputations that very closely paralleled his own. And he was not willing to forget 
Boston. 

On the ninth of July, a dispatch rider from 

Philadelphia brought news to the Americans that the Continental Congress had 
passed the Declaration of Independence, and on the eleventh, in retaliation, the 
British made a preliminary move against the Americans. Five British warships 
sailed past American camps to block the water route to Albany, and although the 
Americans came out with full artillery, not so much as a bloody nose resulted 
from the skirmish. A few days later, William Howe’s brother, Black Dick, 
arrived from England with thousands of reinforcements. 

Washington, however, was determined to hold New York at all costs. He divided 
his armies on both sides of the East River to prevent the British from sailing up 
either the Hudson or the East and to secure communications between Brooklyn 
and Manhattan. The British sat back patiently, waiting for the right moment. 

Dorian, in command of major patrols along the shore of Staten Island, called his 
officers together in conference on Thursday morning. He propped his foot on a 
log and spread three maps of the New York islands in front of him. He studied 
them for a moment and did not look up as he began to disperse orders. “Captain 
Rivers, take your patrol along this route, from Doyles Ferry to White Rock. 
Captain Rundell, from Doyles Ferry down to the crossing here. Captain Partney, 
you and May take your men into Richmond and Captain Munsterman, take 
Castletown. Captain Eli and I will patrol from here, Ducksberry Point along the 
shore of the Kills. There are reports of rebel crossings here at Constable Hook 
across the Kills to this point and we’ve had some report of sniper fire. Now . . . 
you have your orders.” 



Stuart watched the officers file away to their horses and to tidy ranks of foot 
soldiers. “I specifically recall 
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Howe ordering that a patrol be sent across the Narrows to Yellow Hook.” 

Dorian knelt to the ground and rolled the maps. “To go across this prematurely 
would be suicide.” 

“You’re disobeying orders, Dorian.” 

Dorian frowned thoughtfully before looking up. “We shall depart at seven. You 
may breakfast, if you wish.” 

Dorian spent the next hour with his wife, which greatly improved his disposition. 
He joked pleasantly with the enlisted men as he dispersed them through the 
woods on small patrols. Stuart, not wishing to be alone with Dorian, spurred his 
horse a few feet ahead on the pretense that the path was growing too narrow for 
two. But it widened once again and Dorian edged his horse up beside him, 
choosing to remain silent for a while. Stuart was lonely for Boston, for the 
children and Jennie, whose sweet, giving nature had won his love when he’d 
vowed to remain aloof after losing Sarah. And it was this loneliness, and this 
pleasant memory that made Dorian’s company tolerable at the moment. 

But Dorian* only too perceptive of his brooding silence, was not willing to allow 
him his escape to pleasant memories. “What’s Washington like, Eli?” 

Stuart wondered what Dorian was up to now, and, by instinct, he chose his 
words carefully. “You see the worm that dropped to your shoulder?” Dorian’s 
dark eyes fell, and he quickly whisked the green creature off his uniform. “That’s 
the degree of military expertise Washington possesses. What the worm doesn’t 
have is his determination.” 

Dorian was amused. These past few days he had realized he really didn’t hate 
Stuart. He was fighting a feeling of admiration for him. In his moment of silent 
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humor, he chose to let Stuart have the last say. 



They came upon an abandoned farmhouse in a clearing. Both men loosened their 
pistols by instinct when a sound erupted from the stillness. But it was only a 
pheasant fleeing the sudden danger. Then a shot rang out in the woods and 
Stuart’s horse collapsed beneath him, pinning his leg to the ground. At the same 
moment he cried out in pain, Dorian dismounted his panic-stricken horse and 
fired into the bushes several yards away. A thrashing immediately followed. 
Rising to the sudden emergency, Stuart freed his leg from the weight of the dead 
horse and dragged himself to the cover of a fallen log. Across the clearing, a 
very young American sniper staggered from the bushes, his tan shirt stained with 
blood. 

Dorian, his face drained of color, looked around just as Stuart picked himself up 
and limped toward him. “Are you all right, Eli?” 

“I am,” he replied. “Are you?” 

Tears formed a sheen over Dorian’s dark eyes. “God!” he hissed. “Pull your 
weapon and put this poor wretch out of his misery!” 

Stuart could not help his startled look or the delay in his response to Dorian’s 
preposterous command. “You’re insane!” 

“I said kill him!” Dorian could not bear to look into the boy’s soft brown eyes 
that fixed on them with a vague expression of disbelief and fear. Stuart turned 
away as Dorian pulled his other weapon. The single shot echoed tenfold. As the 
young face jerked convulsively in the final throes of death, Dorian dropped to 
one knee on the hard earth. “God! I’ve never killed anyone before. I thought I 
was stronger than this!” He came to his feet, immediately composing 

himself. He looked at Stuart as if he alone were responsible for his grief. “I will 
not have you say anything of this.” 

“About you killing him? Or about your show of grief?” / 

Dorian, his hands trembling, reholstered both his pistols. “Why should I care 
about him?” 

A soft, sympathetic look came to Stuart’s dark eyes. “You do care, Dorian.” 


“I’ll be damned!” Their eyes met challengingly. “You’ll have to make your way 



on foot back to camp.” Dorian quickly mounted his horse. 

“Could I borrow your spade?” 

Immediately, Dorian turned and untied a small spade and handed it to Stuart. 
“You don’t know how I feel right now, Eli.” 

“Yes, I do, Dorian.” 

Dorian reeled away, just as Stuart dug the spade into the ground at the edge of 
the clearing. Tippet, who had departed earlier with a patrol, came upon the 
scene. Two hours later, they dragged the young American into a shallow grave 
and covered it with rocks. Stuart’s leg was throbbing painfully where his horse 
had pinned him down. Tippet salvaged his gear and saddle and then supported 
him bodily on the long walk back to camp. 

Presuming that peace settlements could be reached late in July, Lord Howe sent 
Lieutenant Colonel John Patterson to have a conference with Washington. 
Patterson and Washington met and shook hands, and Patterson was cordially 
introduced to staff officers. But the conference terminated without results, so 
Patterson returned to British lines no closer to resolving the difficulties between 
England and her American colonies. 

The day he returned, Patterson met with Howe aboard Howe’s flagship. “I 
explained to Washington that you regretted the difficulties that arose over the 
deletion of his rank from your correspondence to him, and I assured him no 
disrespect was meant. But he feels the etceteras following his name implied 
anything, rather than everything, and he again refused your correspondence.” 

“Of course I meant disrespect, Patterson.” 

“But what harm will it do to address him as ‘General’ and open avenues of 
negotiation? If you call a mongrel a ‘pedigree,’ he remains a mongrel 
nonetheless.” 

Despite his moment of dismay and disappointment, a slight smile touched 
Howe’s taut features. “You did inform the man that my brother and I have been 
given authority to grant pardons to any rebels who will lay 


down their arms?” 



“His reply, sir, was that they have committed no fault and want no pardon. I 
informed him that his convictions opened a very wide field of argument and that 
I was apprehensive that these petty and trivial debasements were likely to 
obstruct business of the greatest moment and concern.” 

“What we face, Pat, is a rebel leader who wishes to be addressed as a general 
and who wants no pardon, though he has committed the highest of treason 
against England?” 

“Indeed, sir.” 

Howe arose. “Relay the day’s proceedings to my secretary and join us at six 
aboard Dick’s flagship. My brother plans to favor us with a ’42 vintage.” 

“The American will attend?” 

“Captain Eli? Should he not, Pat?” 

Patterson puckered his narrow lips. “You err in trusting him as you do. His 
obedience, sir, that of a faithful pup fetching his master’s shoes, does not support 
logic or the general consensus among your staff.” 

Howe’s look was anything but friendly. “When Markham speaks, put your ears 
in your pockets. I shall hear no more of this slander against Captain Eli’s high 
moral character.” 

“His nationality alone should support distrust.” 

“I like you; Pat, but don’t press it. Share that ’42 vintage this evening, and,” he 
paused, looking directly into Patterson’s eyes, “be polite to my American 
officer.” 

“Markham will attend? He is, after all, your distant cousin.” 

“No.” William Howe turned away and crossed his 
arms. “He was not invited. Now . . . good day, sir.” 


Since the feud between Dorian and Stuart had become notorious, Dorian’s daily 
staff conferences were like boxing matches in which the pugilists sparred and 



jabbed harmlessly in front of an audience thirsting for bruises and blood. 
Patterson always took a front row seat. The morning after Howe’s dinner party, 
the audience wriggled in anticipation. Dorian huffed and puffed through most of 
the meeting without coming out of his corner, but when Stuart shut his eyes for 
the third time, Dorian rose, swinging. “Patterson did not succeed in negotiations 
yesterday with Washington,” he said to Stuart. “Could you have done better, 
being you’re an American yourself?” 

Realizing Dorian was addressing him, Stuart opened his eyes. Dorian had 
crossed his arms and was slouched against the mantel. “I have no influence with 
Washington,” he replied shortly. Patterson muttered something indistinguishable, 
but heavy with sarcasm. Stuart was not surprised. Last night aboard the Eagle , 
Patterson had been nauseatingly polite—always a sign of dislike. 

Dorian pushed himself away from the mantel and walked slowly around the 
table. As he did so, he favored each of his officers by touching his hand to their 
shoulders. “Captain Eli has lived in America all his life, with the exception of a 
few years in our beloved England. He knows much more about the rebels than 
he will confess. They glory in the words of their Declaration of Independence. 
What do you think of this preposterous document, Eli?” 

“I have no opinion,” Stuart retorted. “Ask Patterson.” 

Patterson huffed rudely. Dorian ignored him and continued his attack, which, for 
some reason, he was 

not enjoying. It had become second instinct to needle Stuart and to suggest, 
indiscreetly, that Stuart favored the position of the Americans. “Surely, you have 
some opinion?” 

Stuart studied Dorian thoughtfully. He did not hide his contempt. “If you seek to 
impress these men, you’ll not do it at my expense.” 

Black eyes clashed with black eyes. Dorian laughed nervously. “Gentlemen, I 
could have put the same question to any of you, and I would not have gotten so 
much feeling. Yet our American immediately rises to the defense of America 
with such feeling. Captain Eli, hardly worthy of a British officer. Unless”—he 
glanced over the room—“unless it is because you ally yourself with the 
American rabble.” Dorian’s staff officers tittered among themselves. 



Stuart should simply have walked off as he had done many times. But today, his 
point of tolerance had been reached and surpassed. If Dorian wanted a 
showdown, by God, he’d give him a showdown. He lowered his goblet of 
Madeira and his eyes pierced Dorian like arrows. “God bless America,” he 
proclaimed, “and her Declaration of Independence.” The room snapped to 
silence; then officers breathed dark whispers. Dorian’s hooded eyes gloated. 

“Ahh, Eli, so you finally admit it.” 

Fire seethed in Stuart’s dark eyes. “You bastard son of Boston! Why can’t you 
let me be?” 

Just as quickly as Dorian’s face had bloomed in triumph, confusion now pinched 
his features. Why would this American suddenly narrow down the locale of his 
rumored American sire? Despite his shock, tenacity rose to Dorian’s voice. “You 
must realize the import of your outburst?” 

“I am filled with opinions that would please the lot of you.” 

Dorian’s dark eyes motioned Stuart, with no uncertain threat, into the corridor. 

He closed the door, then violently pulled Stuart around. “Why did you call me a 
bastard son of Boston?” 

Stuart’s eyebrows shot up. Is this what concerned him? He had heard rumors that 
Dorian was obsessed with learning the identity of the man who had sired him, 
but Stuart was surprised he would put that above his downfall. Dorian’s 
priorities left Stuart cold. “To goad you, as you so frequently goad me, 
Markham.” His voice became an angry, muffled whisper. “And I’ve had enough. 
I demand an apology, sir, and in lieu, I challenge you to a duel in defense of my 
honor. Your choice of weapons as the rules require.” 

Once before Stuart had challenged him, in defense of Jennie’s honor. Because 
the calling of a duel over a woman was a passionate affliction of common men, 
Dorian had backed down. He could not do so again. “Very well, Captain Eli. 

Two pistols, two shots, at ten paces, with no prior approval of our separate 
choices of seconds.” Their hatred clashed, unparalleled in any other moment that 
had ever existed between them. “Do you possess suitable weapons of your 
own?” 



“Very well. At eight tomorrow morning, the old Walton homestead on Rainy 
Creek. You remember the place, don’t you? Where you buried the boy?” 


Stuart started to reply, but a deep, throaty voice forced both men to turn sharply. 
Whitfield Blunt’s large, burly frame rose, half-hidden still, but macabre and 
threatening, in the recess of a doorway. “What the hell do you want?” Dorian 
barked. 
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Blunt looked around Dorian to witness Stuart’s hasty departure. Despite Blunt’s 
untimely interference, Dorian did not want Stuart to leave just yet. There was 
unfinished business between them. He should have called him back, but he 
wanted only to be rid of Blunt. “I asked what you wanted?” Dorian crossed his 
arms and his dark eyes glared intimidatingly at Blunt’s thick, pocked features. 

“I request a loan of ten pounds.” 

Dorian looked askance. “For the past month you have reminded me how much 
you despise me. You continually blame me for the flogging you received in 
Boston, and now you expect me to pay your gambling debts?” 

An unfamiliar desperation edged Blunt’s voice. “Remember the grenadier found 
dead two weeks ago with his legs and arms hacked off? He only owed four 
pounds. Besides, Eli’s responsible for Boston!” 

Dorian was repulsed by the image forming in his mind. He remembered Stuart 
being asked to view that fetid, dismembered human form that had been carried 
into camp in a piece of canvas sacking. “How long did they give you to pay?” 

“Until sunset on the morrow.” 

“Let’s call it even tomorrow. I’ll pay you ten pounds to pay off your debt, and 
you shall second for me in the morning.” 

“You and that bastard?” Dorian nodded. A lecherous grin snaked across Blunt’s 
face. “I shall service you, Markham. Gladly.” Then he departed, and Dorian, a 
little disheartened by his reckless acceptance of Stuart’s challenge and his 
rekindled dependency on Blunt, returned to the conference for a long, hot 
morning. 



Stuart, on the other hand, had hardly given his 


challenge a second thought once he’d felt the warm sun penetrate his flesh. He 
strolled off, ignoring the thick silence broken intermittently by the clink of 
weapons being readied for battle and the rhythmic thud and haunting serenade of 
fifers and drummers at practice. He was sick to death of Dorian’s goading 
intimidations. The duel would be a perfect solution. Familial loyalty could take 
just so much abuse. 

A shadow crossed his path and he turned sharply toward Tippet Collins. He 
started to chastise him for sneaking up on him like a thief; instead, he asked, 
“Have you seen McBrid6 this morning?” 

“He said something about that girl, the one that pulls her skirts betwixt her legs 
like trousers. He’s yonder, I suppose, wishin’ the trousers betwixt her legs was 
his.” 

“Sounds like McBride.” Stuart flicked dust off his jacket sleeve, then he walked 
off and disappeared into a row of gray canvas tents, heading toward the dinner 
fire of the pretty camp follower who had, for the moment, caused Garth to stray 
from his good intentions. 

Garth, however, was not around, so Stuart returned to his quarters. He would 
have gotten drunk, but he was under orders to be at Howe’s immediate disposal. 
He needed to talk to someone, but by nightfall Garth still had not reported to 
him. Preoccupied, he didn’t feel the loud, painful rumblings of his stomach. 

He’d heard once that Dorian was a sharpshooter, that he always took steady aim, 
even under pressure, and never missed. Gloomily, Stuart saw tomorrow’s date 
etched on his own tombstone. He might have brooded miserably over the ugly 
prospect had Garth not finally reported. When Stuart requested that he second 
the duel with Markham, an argument flared. Although 
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Garth agreed to second, out of friendship and for no other reason, he departed 
angry enough to shoot Stuart himself. Stuart’s obligation to the Americans was 
more important than some damned vendetta. 



The silence after Garth left throbbed in Stuart’s head. It was a relief to hear the 
click of the guard’s boots on the grounds outside and the gentle laughter of a 
woman, a camp follower, far off in the distance. It reminded him of Jennie. 
Would he ever see her again, hold her in fond endearment, and stroke her honey- 
colored hair? 

When Stuart eventually fell asleep, Jennie danced through his dreams. Then a 
cock crowed far off to the east and he rousted himself awake. 

Although he’d slept well, he rose mumbling obscenities. He flexed his shoulders 
and strolled to the small, dirty window to see the first glint of sunlight top the 
timber line. It was half past five. Across camp as the men began to stir, the day’s 
obligations rushed into his head. In two and a half hours he would meet with 

Dorian. . 

A light tap at the door startled him. The officer of the 

day entered. “Sir, I have two messages for you. Major Markham reminds you to 
meet him at eight, and Sir William requests your attention to him immediately. 

He awaits you at Treverly.” 

“Relay to both my obedience.” Stuart gritted his 

teeth. The damned audacity of Dorian Markham! 

It was quarter past six when he answered Howe’s summons. “Captain Eli, sit, 
please.’ The general sifted through some papers on his desk. “What am I to do 
with you?” he asked rather dramatically. “You’ve created havoc in my 
headquarters by what Markham calls treasonous remarks I have heard repeated 
so 
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many times my head is yet to clear of the fog. And now I’ve a petition from his 
staff officers relaying the same remarks and demanding a fair and just discipline 
of you.” He pushed distastefully at the papers beneath his hand and then rose 
from his chair to assume a careless stance, his feet slightly apart and his arms 
crossed. “You and Markham are more trouble to me than forty- five thousand 



men. What motivated these heinous reports?” 


Stuart remained undaunted. “Markham frequently reports that I am a traitor. 
Perhaps, this once, he is right.” He’d meant it as a joke, but once said, the words 
hung in the air like a complaint. 

Howe pressed his thumb and forefinger to the corners of his eyes. “I did not 
summon you here to play games, sir. My only recourse is to break your 
association with the 38th by the end of the year. You shall replace Captain 
Loring of my advisory staff, who chooses to return to London.” Stuart was 
surprised by this information, but not as surprised as he was by Howe’s 
following statement. “There are, however, stipulations resting on your new 
appointment. If by the lapse of three months’ time you have failed to reach 
compatible terms with Markham, I shall demand your resignation. I cannot 
handle this private war between the two of you.” 

Stuart’s feet hit the floor. His voice was almost a whisper as he faced Howe. 
“Compatible terms? Advise him of our affinity?” William Howe’s look was 
clearly an affirmative response. “How would you feel, sir, if a man you’d very 
much like to see dead informed you that he’s your bastard brother?” 

“He’s a vicious man. I can only believe his disposition will improve after an 
intimate talk between the 
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two of you.” 

“Crafty, perhaps, but not vicious.” 

Howe’s hands went out. “Why do you defend him? It sickens me when you 
make excuses for him.” 

“You know the bloody answer to that! Hell, I. . .” Stuart’s hand came up to his 
forehead and clutched madly at his hair. He closed his eyes briefly as he asked, 
“And why not Markham’s resignation instead of my own?” 

Howe turned away from him, and he crossed his arms behind him. “Because you 
are expendable, sir, despite my personal feelings toward you. Markham is not. 

He is the higher ranking officer of the two of you and has made the military his 



life. You will go about your personal enterprises once this rebellion has ended.” 


Unwilling to hear more, Stuart pivoted smartly on his heel. “Stuart?” The 
warmth in Lord Howe’s voice forced him to turn back. “Need I say I should 
much rather see you change the color of your lapels to match those of my staff 
than to lose you?” 

Anger rose like bitter gall in his throat. Still, the moment was right for a civil 
response. “Yes, Lord Howe, I am aware of it.” Once again he prepared to leave. 

“One moment, please. Rumor is circulating that you and Markham will meet in a 
duel. I do hope this is, indeed, just a rumor. I will not permit it. Need I say 
further that I will not hesitate to have the survivor shot—whoever he may be?” 

Stuart swiftly left the room, and the door slammed soundly behind him. Out of 
doors, trying to calm his nasty temper, he breathed deeply of warm, stale air. 
Eventually, the fog of rage subsided somewhat and he 

turned in the direction of his quarters, toward his last bottle of Bordeaux. Duel or 
not, he needed a drink. He hoped that Dorian was as irate and short-tempered as 
he was at the moment. 

But he was not. He, too, had risen early. He had breakfast with the officers in the 
spacious, well-lit dining room of Treverly Manor, and from there he sent the 
messenger to Stuart, hoping Stuart would recognize the antagonism of the act. 
Then he saw Blunt, who would meet him at half before the hour with two 
saddled horses. Esmerelda had risen earlier than Dorian and had departed for her 
duties at the 38th infirmary set up in the vast stables of Treverly. Dorian was 
glad she had found something to keep her busy. He returned to their chamber to 
retrieve his dueling pistols, and found Esmerelda lying across their bed. She 
explained her return so as not to alarm him unnecessarily. “I assisted at surgery 
and got a wee flutter. I just haven’t disciplined myself to be a good nurse, 
Dorian.” 

“Esmerelda, I’d like to remain with you, but I have a busy day.” 

She came to her feet. She had seen the velvet-covered case open on the bureau, 
the expensive dueling pistols, a flint, and powder bags lying beside it. “What are 
you going to do with these, Dorian?” she asked, putting her fingers to one of the 
pistols. 



Deftly, he put the weapons back in the case and quickly closed it. “I, umm, sold 
them to a friend.” 

She gave him a dubious look. “But you don’t need the money.” 

“Then I must shamefully admit I lost them gambling last evening.” 

“Gambling? Since when, Dorian?” Uncharacteristi¬ 
cally, her full, moist lips fell into a pout. “And if that is so, who is the lucky 
winner?” Then she startled him with a very vibrant, “Ah, haa! You lost them to 
the American!” 

But her defiance drifted off for a moment, leaving her vulnerable to the 
solicitous afflictions of her own childishness. She tried pouting again, but 
remembered her grandfather telling her that true ladies never pouted. And could 
the granddaughter of the infamous Earl of Blythingame be anything less than a 
lady? Would Dorian tolerate anything less? Still, he had confessed to gambling, 
and it was a terrible vice. A little dismayed, she turned and linked her fingers on 
her slightly rounded abdomen. 

Dorian studied her for a moment in thoughtful silence. The lavender gown, 
oddly out of place in their somber surroundings, was gathered below her full, 
soft breasts and fell in cascades, but it could not successfully hide the fullness of 
her womb. Her warm, brown eyes held a certain defiance, and her careless stand 
and the outrageous way she tapped her left foot warmed Dorian. He took her 
gently by the shoulders and touched his fingers to her chin. Her aloofness and a 
short, shallow sigh, aimed at annoying him, only renewed his love for her. But 
there were too many things on his mind right now, and he had no time to spend 
with her to draw her from her somber mood. Thus, he picked up the pistols and 
left without a further word. 

At the front foyer he was intercepted by the officer of the day, immaculately 
bedecked in his finest dress uniform. “Major Markham, sir, do you depart?” 

“I do,” Dorian replied shortly. 

“Lieutenant Colonel Grisham wishes to see you. He 


shall meet with you in the parlor momentarily.” The messenger stepped around 



Dorian. “Please, come this way.” 


Dorian tucked the small case with the dueling pistols under his arm. He loathed 
tardiness when he had an engagement to meet. He turned to ask the officer of the 
day how long Grisham would keep him waiting, but he had disappeared. Thus, 
he threw the dueling pistols to a small side table and dropped onto a long, velvet 
divan. Damn Grisham and his timing. 

But was he really so anxious to keep this rendezvous? Was he so anxious to 
prepare the dueling pistols, step off those ten paces, and shoot a man he was 
growing to admire? Stuart’s rebellious American pride had done something to 
him these past few weeks. He had, after all, ransomed him from captivity, and 
there was still the mystery to unravel as to why. 

Dorian felt a certain pride of his own. He was going to keep the rendezvous, but 
he would not fire his weapon. And he didn’t think Stuart would either. He had 
taken too much from him since their first meeting, though Dorian didn’t know 
why. He was sure Stuart would continue on this suicidal course, and Dorian 
readily admitted he, himself, was inclined to tolerate Stuart. Thus, he set a new 
goal for the future ... no more of these antagonistic, intimidating, goading verbal 
exchanges between them. 

“Markham!” Dorian rose so quickly his stomach churned. “What are you doing 
here?” Grisham asked impatiently. 

“I am here because you wished to see me.” Dorian loathed this fat, whining, 
incompetent ninny who held a higher rank than he. 

“Ahhh, indeed. Indeed. And I shall keep it short. I 
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depart on the morrow for South Carolina, and you shall assume command here.” 

He wanted to say, “I am always in command here,” but rather, he said, “I 
customarily do, Grisham. I am the second ranking officer.” Dorian eyed his 
commanding officer critically. His breeches, though immaculately white as 
usual, looked sacky and dragged at his hips. Dorian muttered obscenities to 
himself. “If that is all you require of me, I have a pressing engagement.” He 
retrieved the dueling pistols and then walked swiftly past Grisham. It was 



quarter before the hour. He could not possibly make the rendezvous by eight 
o’clock. 


Four miles to the west, Stuart and Garth sat on their horses at the edge of the 
woods and studied the clearing where the young American sniper had been 
buried. Stuart wondered where Dorian was. Distrust rose in his heart even as he 
dismounted his horse and began walking across the hard-packed earth toward the 
closest of the buildings. He ignored Garth’s incessant cautions and requests that 
they depart immediately. While it was characteristic for Dorian to be late for 
scheduled appointments, Stuart had not expected him to be late for this one. He 
had expected him to be prepared to offer the pistols for inspection before pacing 
off. Stuart’s dark eyes flew swiftly over the clearing. A rabbit darted out, saw 
them, and quickly darted back into the protection of its natural habitat. 

An alarming stillness veiled the wide clearing. All sounds vanished. Stuart’s 
heart beat painfully in his chest. His inclination was to mount his horse and ride 
off, but unlike Garth, he had an aversion to being too cautious and too overly 
dramatic. Dorian would arrive. 
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With his horse plodding lazily behind him, Stuart moved into the clearing, found 
a Comfortable place against an old flat-bed wagon, and leaned back. It was 
unusually hot for the early hour, and he loosened his jabot. His muscles ached 
like springs pulled too tight. Garth, seated defiantly on his horse where he had 
left him, was beginning to aggravate him. It was all he could do to keep his 
temper under control. “Dismount, Garth. He’ll be here only too soon.” 

“God help us, Stuart! You’re a fool for trusting him, and I’m a fool for 
accompanying you here today!” Garth’s booted foot touched the hard-packed 
earth, and childishly venting his anger, he turned his back to Stuart. Then he 
crossed his arms and kicked up small clods of dirt. 

Far off in the woods, Stuart could hear the forest creatures. The fifes and drums 
at the nearest British encampment three miles away echoed hauntingly around 
them. Where was Dorian? Stuart looked at his pocket watch with unfettered 
impatience—a quarter past the assigned hour. 

Stuart began to sift out his thoughts, which none too soon narrowed down to 
Dorian’s untrustworthy nature. He had accepted the challenge, perhaps too 



quickly now that he had a chance to think about it, and then had chosen the time 
and place. And he wasn’t here. 

Had an hour passed or just a moment? Why couldn’t his senses gather into a 
distinct, consistent pattern? An impenetrable silence mocked his cautions. The 
past, the present, and the future commingled, forcing him to choose between 
them according to preference and priority. Ironically, his boyhood stood 
foremost in his mind, but he would not allow John Eli’s omnipresent 
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gloom to pull him into the vast vortex of brutal memories. 

A sound erupted from the woodland. Startled, Stuart came forward from his 
slouched position and spun around. Garth, too, turned sharply, and his hand 
moved instinctively toward his holster. From the dark, ominous woods, made 
even darker by the thunderclouds gathering unnoticed until now, emerged two 
mounted figures. So! Dorian was not a coward after all. And he hadn’t set him 
up. But panic rose in Stuart as his dark eyes followed the large, burly frame of 
Whitfield Blunt whose size dwarfed the gelding that would have been a perfect 
size for a normal man. Blunt was not wearing his tight, seedy coat, and his 
breeches and stockings were filthy from many days of constant wear. Dorian, as 
usual, was immaculate and sat his horse with an almost cocky self-assurance. 
Only now, with his panic trying to settle, could Stuart find his voice. “Garth, 
retrieve the pistols from my saddle case.” 

As Garth moved angrily toward the horses, Stuart watched Dorian dismount. 

The established rules of dueling were that a challenged man could not offer an 
apology once the field of honor had been reached. Stuart had, foolishly, hoped 
for an apology. Dorian was his half brother and a damned good shot from what 
he’d been told only too often. And there was no suspected affinity to stand in 
Dorian’s way. As far as Dorian was concerned, the man at whose heart he would 
aim his weapon was nothing more than a fellow officer and an American who 
had caused him a great deal of distress. Still, Stuart could not imagine Dorian 
raising his weapon and firing. 

He was jolted from his thoughts by Garth, who was 
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handing him the elaborate wood case containing his own percussion-made 
dueling pistols. He remembered when he’d seen them in the window of a small 
London gun shop. He had looked at the silver-plated weapons every day for 
three months before purchasing them. They’d cost three hundred pounds. Since 
then he had never removed them from their case. 

Garth touched the wooden case to Stuart’s arm a little roughly. “You must 
prepare your weapons, Stuart.” Across the clearing, Dorian was handing his 
weapons to Whitfield Blunt for preparation. 

“I will not load them, Garth.” 

“Then I shall prepare them for you, with a good portion of powder.” 

Stuart’s hand fell tightly to Garth’s arm. “I will not aim a loaded weapon at my 
own brother.” His voice was a harsh whisper. 

“You will face him with empty weapons?” Garth countered in the same tone. 
“Markham will show you no mercy, for God’s sake!” 

“He will not fire on me.” 

“You’re a fool! And soon to be a dead one!” 

Angered by Garth’s insult and his own foolish stand, Stuart pulled his jacket 
down his arms and discarded it on the floor of the flat-bed wagon. The wide, silk 
sleeves of his shirt fluttered gently in the breeze that rose with the threat of rain. 
His feet, slightly apart, reflected an arrogance he did not feel. He crossed his 
arms and breathed deeply. “Just be sure Dorian believes you are preparing my 
weapons properly.” 

Garth turned away with the weapons, muttering obscenities. 

Across the clearing, Dorian allowed a tinge of nerves to come to him. Death was 
a remote possibility, but 
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knowing the rules as well as Stuart, he could not and would not offer an apology 
to a man who did not deserve it. Stuart was a spy. The only dishonor here was 



his. Still, Dorian knew he would not be able to shoot him. He knew it and was 
troubled by it. Would Stuart show him the same mercy? He could delope as a 
last resort, which was tantamount to an apology, but the idea was repulsive to 
him. He would have to carry through with it. Each man had two shots. Although 
Stuart had shown an abnormal aversity to violence, he might hate him just 
enough to spend both his shots to get the job done. 

Blunt handed the loaded weapons to Dorian, who, temporarily confused, 
hesitated before taking them and then turned smartly and confidently toward 
Stuart. Their eyes met challengingly, filled with a loathing that was greater at 
this moment than it had ever been. Dorian offered his weapons. 

“Do you wish to inspect them?” 

Stuart looked down. The pistols were not as fancy as his own, but were still very 
expensive—and very deadly. “I shall pass, Markham. Do you wish to inspect 
mine?” 

An almost imperceptible smile touched Dorian. “I, too, shall pass.” Then he 
turned and handed his weapons to Blunt, so that he could remove his jacket as 
Stuart had done. He did not look up as he said to Garth, “You, McBride, shall 
give the commands. First, to pace ten, to face the opponent, then to fire. If the 
first shot leaves either of us standing unharmed, the second shot shall be 
employed. And no shot shall be fired by the seconds. That is my election, sir.” 

With, clearly, an aggravating nonchalance, Dorian chose a spot a few feet out 
from a small stone 

smokehouse and dug his heel deeply into the dirt to mark the spot where they 
would stand. “We shall pace from this point, Eli.” Stuart took his weapons from 
Garth, and for the next few moments as he took his position, no one spoke. Blunt 
stood a few feet to Dorian’s right, and Garth to Stuart’s left. The duelists stood 
with their backs to each other. Their weapons, grasped in their hands, hung at 
their sides. The wind whipped up again, swirling the dirt at their feet in a small 
funnel that traveled away from them. Stuart was ready, even now, to begin 
pacing, but it was Dorian’s right to say when the commands would be given. 

Dorian’s chest was tight, and his neck and shoulders crawled with tension. But 
he was not a coward, regardless of Stuart’s sentiments to the contrary. “McBride, 
begin the sequence.” 



Garth swallowed a ball of fear. Markham had two loaded weapons. Stuart had 
two empty ones. Stuart was doomed. Garth wanted to tell Dorian that Stuart 
faced him with useless weapons, but he could not. His respect for Stuart was too 
great, and he alone had made this reckless and imminently fatal decision. Only a 
moment passed in which he studied the two men briefly, both immaculate in 
uniform breeches, widesleeved, silk shirts, and black knee-high military boots 
polished to a high gleam. Their common sire had given them remarkably similar 
attributes, and Garth could not help noticing the only physical difference that set 
them apart. . . their hair, fashionably pulled back and tied with short velvet 
ribbons: Dorian’s, a brilliant copper capable of reflecting the sun at its boldest, 
and Stuart’s, dark and shining like the boots that would carry him ten paces to 
his death. This was a decision Stuart had made on his own, and Garth had no 
right, 
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even as a friend, to intercept the destiny he had chosen. 

Garth released a deep, regretful sigh. “Very well, gentlemen, pace ten.” 

The duelists simultaneously put distance between them, their separate fears 
gaining clarity with each step until they paused together at the end of the count. 
Garth hesitated, but only for a moment, before ordering weakly, “Face your 
opponent.” The brothers turned without hesitation, and their eyes met once 
again. This time their reflections showed no contempt. While Dorian seemed 
cool and deliberately calm, sweat broke out across Stuart’s forehead and ran, 
burning, into his eyes. He realized only now how scorching the sun, though 
partially hidden by the scattered storm clouds, was. It touched him with its 
merciless fire. 

Then Garth gave the final command, “Fire at your separate elections,” and 
turned slightly away so that he would not have to witness Stuart’s death. 

Dorian raised his right pistol, Stuart his left. Stuart wanted to close his eyes, 
foolishly thinking that the impact of Dorian’s shot would not be felt with his 
eyes closed. But Dorian seemed hesitant to fire, and, without warning, raised his 
weapon a little higher and discharged the shot into the air. Stuart felt his knees 
weaken with relief. So! Dorian had elected to delope, to offer his apology at this 
last moment. Dorian’s arm came down, and the delicate swirl of smoke 



dissipated into the very light drizzle of rain spraying his flushed features. With 
an almost half-cocked smile, Stuart pointed his weapon directly at Dorian’s 
heart, gloating in the look of fear he provoked as he slowly and mechanically 
pulled the trigger. The very light click of 

the flint against the frizzen could scarcely be detected by any man other than 
Stuart. 

“My God,” Dorian mumbled. “You faced me with empty weapons?” 

Calmly, Stuart threw the expensive pistols across the dirt, repulsed by the cold 
deadliness of them. “I did, Markham. I accept your apology. Need I remind you 
that your compulsive need to defile me must end here on the field of honor?” He 
pivoted smartly on his heel and started to walk away. But fear clouded Garth’s 
bronze features and Stuart halted. 

“Eli!” Dorian’s voice was a deep, threatening growl between his clenched teeth. 

Garth mumbled. “Stuart, he had raised his other weapon against you.” 

Stuart would not turn. “You won’t fire, Markham,” he said in a dull, dubious 
monotone. Then he started to walk away once again to retrieve his red coat that 
lay across the flat-bed wagon. 

“Eli! Damn you! Turn!” Dorian was insane with rage that Stuart had taken this 
outrageous stand. He had called a duel to which Dorian had responded 
honorably; then he had made a fool of him by facing him with empty weapons. 
Although there was no honor in shooting an unarmed man, his inclination was to 
shoot Stuart in the back, to end his life and his contemptuous, arrogant American 
air once and for all, regardless of honor or the consequences. “I demand that you 
turn and face me! ” 

Stuart continued to move with a defiant pace. As he reached the wagon, another 
deep growl broke the silence behind him. His hand had just touched his smooth 
linen jacket when an explosion sounded. The 
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impact of the bullet into the right side of his back spun him back and pushed him 
to his knees. Disbelief marred his handsome features as his eyes focused on 
Dorian, who stood, pistol still raised. But something was wrong with the way he 
stood there, his finger shaking around the trigger and his knuckles white. And he 
did, at least, have the common decency to look whitefaced and guilty. On the 
brink of unconsciousness and with the pain intensifying through his chest, Stuart 
swayed unsteadily on his knees. God! What a fool he had been to trust this 
Englishman. Darkness folded around him, and he slumped heavily against the 
wheel of the old wagon. No more than a few horrifying moments had passed 
since the shot had been fired. 

Dorian did not remember pulling the trigger. Had he done it without even 
thinking, driven by a hatred deeper than the fiery pits of hell? He wanted to 
throw the deadly weapon far away from him, but his finger, possessing a mind of 
its own, would not loosen. Then Whitfield Blunt’s loud, insane roar of laughter 
forced him to whirl sharply. Blunt was puffing with his rancid breath on the 
barrel of his own pistol, the swirl of smoke still dissipating into the drizzle of 
rain. 

“You’re a goddamn coward, Markham! Thank me that the bastard will never 
cause either of us trouble again!” His renewed laughter brought tears to his 
small, beady eyes. 

Insanity possessed Dorian, and he fired. The explosion shattered the right side of 
Whitfield’s face. And as Whitfield’s body twitched in the first moments of death, 
Dorian kicked him in the back and kept kicking him until Garth dragged him 
backward and pushed him to his knees. 

Only now did his senses and the horrible shock of what had happened, return to 
him. He looked across the clearing at Stuart’s limp body being pulled into 
Garth’s arms, at the white silk shirt stained with red, sticky blood mingled with 
sweat and rain and dirt. He brought his forearm up to his eyes and wept. 


YYai/jUeesi' 


Usually so critical of the demeaning vice, Dorian stayed drunk for days. 
Slumped heavily across the desk at his quarters, he failed to respond to a sharp 
rap that half pushed the door open. He lifted his groggy head. 


“The general commands your attention to him,” Collins said with an almost 
noticeable impertinence. 


“What the hell for?” 

“Interrogation, sir, of the shooting of Captain Eli. He awaits you downstairs.” 

Dorian started to say something, but the old arrogance returned, and he was not 
willing to converse in any form or fashion with this fresh, young upstart who had 
once caused his humiliation. Still, he forced himself to be civil when a response 
could not be avoided. “Relay my obedience to our commander in chief.” 
Although Collins stirred fury in him, that emotion could not touch the pain that 
the liquor had not been able to penetrate. He felt ill. He staggered over to the 
bureau and looked at himself in the mirror. He was a mess. His eyes were 
bloodshot and his skin had taken on a pasty hue beneath the shadow of his 
unshaven face. He brushed an unkempt lock of hair back from his forehead, 
hoping to make himself look more presentable. 

Then he thought again of Stuart. He’d gotten himself 
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drunk trying to forget what had happened, but his thoughts kept flying back at 
him, reminding him of that horrid moment. If Stuart died, he, too, would wish to 
die. 

What was it about the American that compelled him to respect him as he had 
respected no man? He could not deny the deep feeling that rose inside him, 
defeating his own arrogant pride and detachment. He felt a strong, alien 
compulsion to love Stuart, as a brother, perhaps. Why then had he tormented him 
since their very first meeting? Was it envy? Was Dorian not above this petty 
emotion? 

Tears sheened his dark eyes. Irked by his own human weakness, he chose the 
cleaner of his uniforms and began to change. He was apprehensive of Howe’s 
implication, although Garth had relayed a truthful report of the incident that had 
cleared Dorian of all wrongdoing. Did Lord Howe want only his version of the 
story? Again? He was sick to death of having to relate the events—and to relive 
them in horrid detail every time. 



Dorian shrugged, more to straighten his jacket than for any physical relief. He 
left his quarters, deliberately throwing back his shoulders in an effort to assume 
his usual arrogant air. But they slumped only too soon, in the worst of defeat. It 
didn’t help matters that he was tardy, by Howe’s own standards, in reporting. 
Rarely was Dorian as intimidated as he now was by Howe’s narrow stare. Howe 
leaned back in his chair and linked his fingers behind his head, wondering if he 
should berate Dorian for his seedy appearance. But, other things were more 
pressing at the moment. The front legs of the chair hit the floor with an alarming 
thud, and Howe came quickly to his feet. “You don’t appear 
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well, Markham.” 

A slight flush rose in Dorian’s cheeks. “I’m a bit frazzled, sir.” 

“Too frazzled even to shave?” 

“Ummm, no . . . forgive me, I had too much to drink last evening. And in my 
drunken state this morning, I feared I’d cut my throat.” It was a very feeble 
attempt at humor, oddly misplaced under the circumstances. 

Howe turned sharply, and for a few moments the only sound was his deep, 
laborious breathing. “Really, Markham, you should have shaved.” 

“Perhaps, Sir William.” Howe turned completely away, and boldly, Dorian’s 
hand fell to his shoulder to turn him back. “You did not summon me to tell me 
my life isn’t worth shit! For what reason am I summoned?” Suddenly, the room 
was staring at him ... the gaudy red draperies, the dark mahogany paneling, the 
graceful Chippendale furniture that seemed oddly out of place. Only now aware 
of his boldness, he dropped his hand. 

Howe had every intention of ignoring his inquiry. He had summoned Dorian to 
tell him that the man dying of a bullet wound in his back was his half brother. 
But his tremendous respect for Stuart, who expected his discretion, would not 
allow it. “Every law of God and man dictates that you should love Stuart Eli, as 
we all do.” 


“I do not believe you have summoned me to order me to love him, as you all do! 
Please, say what you must.” 



William Howe shot Dorian a strange, secretive look. “I don’t really know what 
to say, Markham. The humane act you performed in killing that. . . that beast, 
Blunt, has left me numb with frustration.” When 

William Howe looked up, he saw tears forming in Dorian’s dark eyes. “This 
emotion is for Blunt?” 

“Sir, I am not bereaved by his death.” 

A crooked, callous smile touched Howe, though the muscles of his jaw were taut 
with disgust. A lump rose in his throat. “Damn! But you do frustrate me!” 

Dorian turned to leave, but when Howe called out his name, he turned slowly 
back. Howe threw the velvet case containing his dueling pistols across the desk 
toward him. “You may have these back, Markham. I am sure you are aware that I 
had the bullet fragments taken from Stuart’s back analyzed very carefully. And 
they do not come from your weapon.” 

“It took you two weeks to reach this conclusion? Why did you not simply ask 
me, as you did McBride— as your damn staff officers asked me countless times 
at countless interrogations?” He was angry enough to physically attack William 
Howe. Thus, without awaiting an answer, he picked the case up and quickly fled. 
He wanted only to be outside in the fresh air, where he could regain his lost 
composure. But even the fresh air could not remedy his emotions, which were 
bottled up inside him, fighting to break loose. He looked across the tents and 
marquees toward the infirmary. He wanted to go there and see Stuart, but he had 
a horrid fear of being present and witnessing his last shallow breath of life. He 
knew he couldn’t bear that. Thus, he returned to his quarters and another bottle 
of Scotch. 

For the next few days, he was in such a drunken rage that the men of his 
command avoided him. Night after night, he drank Scotch, trying to block out 
rational thought. His only consolation was Esmerelda, who continued to give 
him good reports on Stuart’s 
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condition. The only thing that preserved his sanity was the one small spark of 
hope that Stuart would live. 


What he did not know was that Esmerelda’s bubbling gaiety in reporting Stuart’s 



condition was borne of her fear of Dorian’s recent self-destructive behavior. She 
knew his heart was breaking for Stuart. Thus, she did not tell him of the delirium 
that required him to be tied wrist and ankle to his small cot or of the daily 
debridement of the wounds down his back and his chest that had been left by the 
surgeon’s scalpel as he had fumbled blindly for the shattered bullet that had 
ricocheted through Stuart’s chest. She did not tell him that, just this morning in a 
short moment of remission with his bindings removed, he had reached out to her, 
had buried his head in the tufts of her gown, and in his agonizing darkness, had 
sobbed out Jennie’s name so many times it eventually ran together into an 
indistinguishable slur. It had been a shocking discovery for her to learn the 
common connection between Dorian and the American against whom all his 
inner hostilities were released. Jennie must, indeed, be a very powerful or very 
beautiful woman to wield so much influence over two men so different, yet so 
much alike. But she could not dwell on Jennie right now. She had to assure 
Dorian that Stuart would live, although she did not believe it herself. She did not 
tell him that even now, a coffin was being constructed for Stuart’s burial. Dorian 
needed only her continuing reassurances, especially now that a very important 
part of his life was being lost to him. 

But after three weeks, despite all obstacles, Stuart’s sweating features began to 
lose their extreme look of agony. The muscles in his face contorted in his efforts 
to grab from the darkness one small spark of 

consciousness, something that could grow and nurture him back to life. He 
breathed deeply, filling his lungs with stale air heavy with the odor of ether and 
alcohol. A cool breeze touched his sweating flesh, relieving his agony 
momentarily. He had reached the moment of crisis, and he was going to live or 
he was going to die. The next few hours would be the deciding factor. Esmerelda 
quickly sent a messenger to Dorian and to Garth, in that order and to that effect. 

In the few hours before the sunset, Stuart slipped in and out of consciousness. He 
was aware of little more than his pain, and his dark eyes, when they managed to 
flutter open, saw nothing but a blur. Once, when he awoke, he was unaware of 
his pain, and vaguely sensible of a numb, paralyzing tingle that had invaded him. 
For a moment, he forgot that the pain had the capacity to return—until it was 
there, like a thousand flames burning through his chest. 


The long, hot August night saw little change in him. But with the dawn, he 
began to mumble, incoherently at first, but gaining clarity as the morning 



dragged slowly toward noon. His mind fought for consciousness, but his body 
wanted only to muffle the pain, to remain in darkness where it would not be felt. 
A mumbled curse broke from his dry, sore throat, along with a plea for water. He 
was so thirsty and it seemed like hours before a tin cylinder of cool water was 
held to his parched lips. His eyelids were heavy as they crept open, and a vague, 
blurred vision in red loomed close to him. He tried to ease himself to his elbow, 
but was held back by a gentle force speaking even gentler words. As his eyes 
came into focus, he saw that the force so near him was Dorian. God! Had he 
come to finish the job that his first bullet had not done? 
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Darkness came to him again; he was lost to wild, erratic dreams and nightmares 
that would not separate into their distinct patterns. One moment, he was listening 
to Devon and Miriam laughing together in the gardens, as in old times, and the 
next, Dorian was glaring at him with those deep, dark eyes. He fought madly 
between the pleasantries and nightmares. Then Jennie’s sweet hand touched him 
in his dreams, and he was jolted once again from the dark recesses of 
unconsciousness. 

A cool cloth rested across his forehead, and a golden dawn illuminated the 
horizon outside the window. He expected to see the red blur that formed his 
brother’s image, but instead met blue eyes imbedded in worried, bronze features. 
Garth bathed the cloth in the basin at his side and then returned it to Stuart’s 
forehead. “Cap’n, do you hear me?” 

The words were foggy and far away. Stuart tried to ask for water, but his lips 
could manage only to form the word. Again, the cool cylinder touched his lips, 
but he could take just a sip. “Garth? Where am I. . . why am I so . . . weak?” His 
dark eyes continued to focus, and he recognized, only too soon, that he was in 
one of the small chambers of the infirmary used to isolate dying soldiers from 
the wounded—to salvage morale he had once been told. His hand reached out to 
Garth, to try to pull himself forward. But his chest was tightly bound and his 
right arm had been partially encumbered beneath the bandages to restrict the 
movement of his shoulder. A deep furrow came to his forehead, causing pain, as 
his mind grabbed at the darkness of the past few days. Then it all came back to 
him in one fiery moment of recollection. Simultaneously, another image came to 
him. Then his recollection of the morning of the duel gained clarity, and he 
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focused on the white-faced guilt on Dorian’s face when he had fallen to his 
knees. “Dorian? Where’s Dorian?” 

“He’s been drunk for the past three weeks. 1 imagine he still is.” 

“God! Why . . . why did he do it? Why? ... I trusted him.” 

Mixed emotions struggled madly in Garth’s heart. He wanted Stuart to believe 
that Dorian had shot him in the back, like a coward. He wanted Stuart to believe 
the worst of this man bound to him by brotherhood. But for the first time in the 
many, many months of their association, Garth had seen true compassion in 
Dorian. And the alien spark of warmth he felt for him brought nausea to him, 
even as he spoke. “Stuart, listen closely to me. Dorian did not shoot you. 
Whitfield Blunt fired the shot that struck you in the back.” Even in his pain, 
stunned shock came to Stuart’s pallid features, sheening his dark eyes with tears 
of disbelief and pain even deeper than that coursing through his chest. He 
remembered that ungodly moment, when he’d swayed unsteadily on his knees at 
the brink of unconsciousness and stared with horror at Dorian’s raised weapon. 
Was this true? Had his trust in Dorian not been misplaced, after all? Then it 
struck him, even as weakness threatened to send him back to the darkness. No 
gray smoke had swirled in delicate, hypnotic motion from Dorian’s pistol. That 
is what his dazed, disoriented, disbelieving mind had not been able to grasp that 
horrible morning. “Stuart, do you hear me?” 

A myriad of thoughts rushed through his mind. “Yes, yes, I hear you, Garth.” 
Then he felt the warm trickle of tears running down the sides of his face and 
losing itself in his hairline. He wasn’t sure whether it 

was relief, or his pain, bringing this weakness upon him. 

Aware of his grief, Garth dropped his hand in a gesture of comfort to Stuart’s 
shoulder. “Your brother wept for you, Stuart,” he whispered softly. “And that is 
not all. He killed Whitfield Blunt. For you, he killed him.” 

Stuart closed his eyes tightly. Nausea and relief commingled, shattering his 
capacity for sensible thought. Grief returned to him. “Please, for an hour, allow 



me solitude that I may think.” 


Garth did not want to leave him, since he had scarcely passed the point of crisis 
and anything could happen. But his tremendous respect for Stuart would not 
permit an argument. Thus, he left him alone and immediately sought Esmerelda 
in the infirmary to tell her the good news of his awakening. He looked quickly 
away from the cankerous, foul-smelling wounds she was painstakingly debriding 
on the back of a half- covered human form. There was no expression on the 
wounded soldier’s face; a lead fragment had pierced his spine and there was no 
feeling below his hips. The surgeon, and Esmerelda, both knew that it was just a 
matter of hours before death claimed him. Esmerelda looked away only as a 
moment of nausea came to her. Garth, standing quietly and patiently a few feet 
away, caught her attentions. 

“He has awakened,” Garth said softly. 

“Shall I sit with him?” 

“Not at the moment. He desires solitude. He, ummm, thought your husband had 
shot him.” 

Esmerelda dropped a bundle of soiled bandages into a tin bucket filled with 
water. “I pray you put him straight on the matter.” 

“I did.” 

She did not look up as she said, “I am much too busy myself. Be so kind, sir, as 
to take word to my husband of Captain Eli’s improvement.” 

“Stuart will not wish to see him this day.” 

The dull monotone in the usually tenacious voice brought her head up. She gave 
him a look that, in a way, solicited an apology which was not to be forthcoming. 
She watched him until he was out of sight and then listened to the sound of his 
footsteps fading across the hard-packed earth outside the infirmary. 

Garth was only too perceptive of Stuart’s feelings, which were mixed and 
puzzling, running in a wild disarray through his mind. One thing Garth had said 
stood out. . . “he wept for you.” Was Dorian Markham capable of such human 
affection? Had he strayed, mercilessly and unexpectedly, from his lifelong goal 



to be an arrogant, hard-hearted bully? It was necessary, because of Jennie, for 
Stuart to hate him. Dorian could not be so bold as to attempt to tear down that 
barrier with tears. He had deceived Jennie and had planted a seed of bitterness in 
her that was, surely, nurtured by her frequent and disdainful thoughts of him. 
And now, he had planted a seed of brotherhood in ground that was not fertile for 
it. 

Stuart brought his left forearm up to his eyes, to cover them, to hide the tears 
born in the womb of his torn emotions. He couldn’t cope with Dorian being a 
rational, reasonable human being with a conscience. He wished that Dorian had 
shot him in the back. But Dorian had killed for him! 

In an effort to put away his deep emotions, Stuart tried unsuccessfully to study 
his gloomy surroundings through his tear-sheened eyes. He remembered this 

small, weathered stable chamber well. William Howe had sent him here only 
five weeks ago to view the remains of a dismembered, maggot-infested British 
body. Stuart remembered the stench of rotting flesh and going outdoors in the 
hot sun to be sick to his stomach. And now, there was so much confusion in his 
mind that he felt that same sickness, as if he, himself, was that dismembered 
corpse. He looked down at his bandaged, blood-stained chest, and his wild 
imagination saw only those maggots that had squirmed in the limbs of a fetid, 
blackened human form. God! He must get out of this chamber before insanity 
possessed him. He opened his mouth, horrified by his own imagination, and his 
weak beckon and call was answered immediately by Esmerelda. 

But in his efforts to rise, to push himself up from the small cot, darkness came to 
him. He did not hear Esmerelda’s soothing words, but he felt a cool, refreshing 
cloth move fluidly and softly across his sweating features, his neck, and the 
upper part of his chest. He was aware of the tin cup she held to his parched lips 
and of the cool water on his tongue. Eventually, in his exhaustion after three 
weeks of delirium, he slipped into a sound sleep, and did not awaken until 
midmorning of the following day. He felt much better and, at Esmerelda’s 
insistence, was able to take a few spoonsful of beef broth. 

Esmerelda was strangely silent, and her perception, as he bravely disguised his 
pain with words of assurance, nurtured in him an admiration for her he had seen 
only too often in Garth when he mentioned her. He was intrigued by the life— 
the youngest Eli— swelling her womb. There were too many moments that his 



dark eyes moved unconsciously to her and 
could not look away. 

Toward midafternoon, he requested that he be moved to the privacy of his own 
quarters where he could recuperate in solitude. Three weeks in the ungodly death 
pit of the infirmary were enough for any man. 

Esmerelda continued to care for him, at Dorian’s insistence, though she hardly 
needed it. Many moments of deep, soothing thought and nourishing meals 
brought to Stuart daily by Esmerelda or by young Tippet returned his strength to 
him. Many visitors stopped by to wish him well, and Garth was never farther 
than calling distance. Tippet kept him current on news from Headquarters, and 
even Patterson, inclined usually to arrogance, had been cordial during his two 
visits, made, surely at Howe’s insistence. 

Stuart was determined to rise with the dawn on the twenty-fourth day following 
his injury. He sent Tippet on his way, informing him that he wished to be alone. 
His body was stiff and sore and resisted the stress of movement, and when he 
arose, his head pounded unmercifully. He managed to make it to the bevel mirror 
in the corner. What he saw was a shock to him— his flesh was sallow and 
unhealthy, his dark eyes weak and strained, and he’d lost so much weight he 
hardly looked like the same man. Although his bandages had been changed just 
this morning, small spots of blood had seeped through from his chest wound. 

He cupped his hands and, filling them with cool, refreshing water, brought them 
to his face. He felt terribly weak, as if he would faint, but managed to shave, 
comb his hair, and then search in his chifforobe for some semblance of a clean 
uniform. Nausea ate at him. Half-dressed, he sat on the edge of his cot to pull his 

boots on. He did not bother to look up when a rap sounded at the door, but said, 
“Enter” and continued with his boots. Silence compelled him to look up after a 
while. Esmerelda was giving him one of those strange, thoughtful looks that had 
become so familiar to him. 

“Will you require my care today, sir?” 

She had been ever-faithful to him, seeing that anything he might need would be 
readily available. And these past two fortnights, she hadn’t been much farther 
away than calling distance. There was a certain warmth in her sultry silence that 



brought an imperceptible smile to his lips. “Perhaps later, to refresh the 
bandages,” he replied, rising unsteadily to his feet; then he added, “I shall be 
forever indebted.” 

Her chin lifted, and a warm smile exposed the dimple there. Through the fear 
borne of the open hostility between her husband and this man who so favored 
him, courage came to her. “Sir, my husband implored me to come to your 
bedside, though I would have come, had he not. And I beg you to bear him no 
accusation in the incident.” Her hand went toward his arm, but did not touch it. 
“Of the two of you, sir, you are the most sensible. You must understand him. He 
isn’t really mean or spiteful, and he has been deeply despaired over your ill 
health. I don’t know what has caused the rift between you. . . .” But she did 
know. It was Jennie, whose name she had heardfrom the lips of both men in their 
most vulnerable moments. “. . . But whatever it is,” she continued in a softer 
voice, “please end the hostilities.” Her voice dropped and a mischievous smile 
touched her soft features. “Unlike you and I, sir, he is a Britisher, an 
unpredictable affliction in these days and times.” 

What a lovely girl, strong, yet vulnerable, delicate, 

yet hardy. 

“1 believe he and I shall work out some suitable association.” He took her hand 
and gave it a small squeeze before releasing it. “You have given so much of your 
time to me, you’ve scarcely had a moment of rest. Especially now, you must take 
special care of the life entrusted to your protection.” 

When she had left, he continued the painful job of making himself look more 
presentable. The bevel mirror reflected the brass buttons of the gaudy red jacket 
he had pulled on, his wide epaulets, the medallions and insignia of his rank in 
their perfect order, his once tight breeches a little loose on him now, and the 
unsoiled silk shirt that was a little too snug around his sore chest. He strapped on 
his holster, sword, and sheath, tucking his cocked hat under his arm. 

His exit brought him face to face with Dorian. Dorian wanted to abandon reserve 
and his pride and say to Stuart, “Thank God for your recovery,” but rather, with 
that familiar note of sarcasm that he did not actually feel, he said, “I thought I 
saw my wife depart from your quarters.” Stuart gave him a smile that was as 
sarcastic as Dorian’s tone and then started to walk away. But Dorian took his arm 



with a strange gentleness. “You do know that it wasn’t I who shot you, Eli?” 


Stuart masked his desolation behind a brittle smile. “Has it bothered you, 
Dorian?” He pulled his arm away with a trifle too much drama. “Indeed, sir, I do 
know it, but it does not change things between us.” 

Again, Dorian took his arm. “But it does, sir. You may feel the same contempt 
for me, but I do not for you. What I thought was your impending death was 

my impending death.” 

Compelled by Stuart’s thoughtful stare, Dorian dropped his hand. He didn’t 
know what else to say to him. Emotion rose, once again, in his throat and he 
quickly departed, fearing that Stuart would see the pain in his own dark eyes. 

Stuart was soon bitterly reminded that his reunion with the outside world was a 
trifle premature. As he reached the steps of Treverly House, he felt the knot of 
nausea tighten in his stomach. He declined the assistance of a sentry, explaining 
that he had merely stopped to catch his breath. As he leaned against a thick 
marble column, he breathed deeply, trying not to curse his own inadequacies. 

Camp was silent, like a tomb ... no clatter or clangor of soldiers cleaning 
weapons; no horses impatiently stamping their hooves and straining at their 
tethers; no cartridge canisters clattering with flint and lead. Perhaps it was there, 
the noise, the clatter, the clangor, but he couldn’t hear it above the dull thumping 
of his own heart. He had never been in so much pain, nor so torn in his feelings 
for another person as he was for Dorian. He wanted to hate him, but he wanted 
to love him. Would there be no relief from the miseries of having such a brother? 

Then Garth’s voice sifted into his foggy senses ... as if he were far away, across a 
wide, misty meadow, trying desperately to capture his attention. Stuart shook 
away his gruesome thoughts and the gray-black moment of weakness that 
enveloped him. He replied to the indistinct statement apologetically, “Forgive 
me, I was inattentive.” 

“I said, Stuart, that you shouldn’t be up and about. You’re much too ill.” Stuart’s 
dark eyes made a quick 

assessment of Garth, quickly recognizing his characteristic concern for him. 
Sometimes, though, he wished Garth wouldn’t treat him like a child. He was 



about to chastise him for it, but Garth continued with haste, “The general 
requested that I look in on you, to inquire if you’re up to seeing him this 
afternoon.” 

“Is he in attendance at the manor?” 

“He is, and I am sure he, too, will be dismayed at your stubbornness.” Garth 
took Stuart’s hand briefly, and a shy smile touched his lips. Then he took the 
remaining steps two at a time to the ground and disappeared into the marquee of 
a senior officer who had lately become a challenging chess partner. 

Garth, for once, was perceptive of Sir William’s sentiments. His dark eyes 
danced with anger as he spoke. “Two fortnights since a chest wound and you’re 
on your feet? Your stubbornness distresses me!” But after Stuart’s reassurances, 
within moments they were like old friends again, sharing a brandy and reminis- 
censes, discussing the war and preparations for taking New York, and eventually, 
turning their discussion to the reason Howe wanted to see him. “You must end 
the hostilities with Markham, Stuart.” 

“They are ended, sir,” Stuart replied. 

“You have told him?” 

Stuart turned slightly away. “Ummm, no, but it is not necessary to tell him, I 
assure you. The hostilities are ended without it.” 

The note of finality would not permit Howe to press the matter further, so their 
meeting ended on a strained note, which was becoming a nasty habit between 
them of late. And Stuart, as he was preparing to leave, was advised that he was 
being sent home to Boston to complete his recuperation. 
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“I prefer not to go,” he argued firmly. “I cannot allow my family to see me in 
this despicable state.” 

Howe refused to listen to his entreaties. “Be aboard at half past six, Captain. 

Your trunk and gear shall be collected before morning.” 


“Our informants say Washington still has a garrison of men in Boston. How shall 



I fare, Sir William?” 


“Somehow, Stuart, I think you’ll fare quite well. You’ve got many friends in that 
fine port. Now!” His hands clapped loudly. “I will hear no more argument.” 

Stuart silently arose and began a retreat. The sun shone boldly down on his 
tortured frame as he strolled across the crowded grounds and found a cool place 
beneath a tree far from camp, in a small orchard. He dropped to the cool, green 
grass and drew his knees up. The pain in his heart was much greater than the 
pain of his body, and much more deeply imbedded in whatever conscience he’d 
managed to salvage. He wondered about his future. He had Jennie and his 
children, but could they erase the guilt and shame that stayed constantly with 
him because of his espionage activities? He wanted to hate William Howe, but 
he could not. He admired him more than he had ever admired any man. 

Stuart felt a great loss; his sense of honor had been spoiled by one man’s trust 
and reduced to rubbish and trampled upon by another man’s hatred. How could 
he maintain his honor? But could a man who committed treason against the men 
who loved and trusted him, indeed, possess this desirable trait, this honor that 
gave character to a man? Stuart dropped his head in shame. If there was any 
honor left in him, it was, surely, just a seed. 

Physically and mentally exhausted and suffering pangs of nausea and hunger that 
ripped him apart, he 
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fell back against the tree trunk, oblivious to the rough bark that dug through his 
jacket and into his wound. Then a calmness cleared his mind of the melancholy 
that had settled upon him, teasing him with its mindless tricks. He sat unmoving, 
unthinking, for an hour or perhaps two. He really wasn’t counting. Time was of 
no consequence. 

Conscious only of the harmless sounds about him, the rustle of leaves, a rabbit 
here or there venturing boldly out of its burrow to inspect him at a distance, he 
did not hear the approach, but, rather, saw the shiny black boots in front of him 
that supported the tall figure of a man who had not spoken. He raised his dark 
eyes to meet Dorian’s icy stare. But he was past coherent reasoning where 



Dorian was concerned. He didn’t even feel he could hate him with success. 


“Are you well, Eli?” 

“Do you care?” Stuart felt suddenly the noonday warmth and the nauseating 
aroma of sweet clover blanketing the ground. It was as if the presence of Dorian 
Markham had sharpened his senses. 

“I’ve been looking everywhere for you. You should be resting.” 

“Don’t insult me with concerns for my well-being.” 

Why was Stuart being so testy? Dorian felt a tinge of hurt, however, he offered 
his hand to Stuart to help him up. He was surprised when it was accepted. But 
Stuart immediately pulled his hand back when he had risen to his feet and began 
to walk along slowly, staring ahead at the uneven ground as if he were searching 
for something, his own crushed feelings, perhaps. “I sail tomorrow for Boston, 
Markham,” he said flippantly. “Please, do try to manage without me for a few 
weeks.” 

Dorian took his arm, halting him, turning him so 
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that their eyes met and held each other’s, transfixed. “I am aware of your 
journey, and before you go, you must be aware that I will no longer oppose you. 
Sir, you made the battle quite boring with your impassive acceptance of my 
sword in your gut, and I concede victory to you.” 

Stuart pulled his arm away. Was it the right moment? Should he show Dorian the 
same correspondence he had shown to Howe a few weeks ago? Should he now 
be made aware of their affinity so that the hostilities might be forever terminated 
by their blood bond? He met Dorian’s dark eyes again. The contempt had 
returned just long enough for him to decide that the time was not yet right. “Very 
well, Markham, I accept your concession. No more hostilities between us.” 

Warmth came to Dorian’s dark eyes, but was quickly masked. “I do not, 
however, intend to drop my suspicions. I believe you are a spy, and I will 



continue to believe so, even though I will no longer accuse you in public.” Stuart 
started to walk away, but Dorian took his arm with a strange gentleness. “You do 
make hating you quite difficult, Captain.” Stuart was perplexing— a mystery, 
untouchable, unfathomable, demanding respect—and Dorian desperately wanted 
to penetrate the barrier surrounding him. “What is this remarkable relationship 
between us, Stuart?” Dorian had never called him by his Christian name before. 
Surprised, Stuart turned to face him fully, as Dorian continued, “‘But I say to 
you which hear, Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you. Bless 
them that curse you and pray for them which despitefully use you. And unto him 
that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other.’ The word of God, Stuart, 
which you’ve 

apparently taken to heart, has destroyed my obsession to see justice done.” 

Dorian watched him walk away. He did not attempt to catch up to him again. 

By seven the following morning, Stuart was aboard a bulky, sluggish merchant 
ship, watching the islands of New York disappear from sight. He would see 
Jennie and the children in a few days, and that was all that mattered right now. 
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Stuart was required to take small doses of laudanum each morning for his pain. 
The journey to Boston seemed endless, as if the ship were hung in space and 
time, purposely delaying his arrival home. The politically torn captain of the 
merchant ship spent the first day fretting over possible capture by the 
streamlined American privateers and sloops patrolling daily along the coast. He 
flew no banner, but kept both the Red Ensign of the British and the Stars and 
Stripes of the Americans poised for display should the need arise. His ship was 
no match for the sleek privateers, should one decide to go to the trouble of 
overtaking her. 

The second day out to sea, a sudden gale tore loose two cables of the foremast, 
leaving it swaying dangerously in the savage wind. They limped through the 
Muskeget Channel where they dropped anchor in Nantucket Sound and spent the 
night making repairs. Stuart dropped the stuffy formality of his uniform jacket 
and the men seemed more comfortable around him. He spent the day on deck, 
where the deep, bronze backs of Derrity’s seamen glistened with oil and sweat in 
the penetrating heat. 

In the predawn hours three days later, they drifted into Boston Harbor. Derrity’s 
first duty was to the safety of his men and he promptly had the Stars and 
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Stripes displayed. But along the shores across shimmering, lightly tossing 


waves, lanterns waved back and forth, confirming the foolishness of Derrity’s 
anticipated deception. Capture was imminent. 

Dawn brought the black hulk sitting boldly in the harbor into view. A few 
clumsy cannon bombardments followed, more to frighten her than to cause any 
harm. Derrity, fearing for the safety of his men, waved the white flags of 
surrender from her port side and the bombardments came quickly to an end. 

Only too soon, the bold, triumphant Continentals in their startling blue and gold 
jackets began to come aboard. Derrity’s few remaining supplies and food goods 
were seized, as were all weapons possessed by the men. The Continental officer 
in charge began to disperse his men around her bow and into the cavities below 
deck. 

Stuart was surprised he hadn’t yet been discovered in his cabin. Hearing 
Derrity’s loud curse across the clatter and clangor of weapons, he pulled on his 
waistcoat and jacket, leaving his weapons behind, and stepped out on deck. He 
was immediately faced by four muskets and a fresh-faced young Continental 
officer who, caught off guard, fumbled clumsily with his musket. Stuart went 
through the humiliation of being lined up with Derrity and the rest of his crew 
and subjected to a body search. Derrity was still swearing loudly. But Randall 
Allison was concerned only with the British officer aboard an unarmed merchant 
ship in Boston Harbor. Didn’t the Englishman realize there was a great degree of 
safety in numbers? After the search, Stuart smoothed down the wrinkles in the 
sleeves of his jacket with an almost noticeable impatience. 

“Sir, will you accompany me?” Allison stepped aside 

and motioned to a small boat rocking gently on the waves just below the bow. 
“May I collect my personal things?” 

“Lieutenant Garson will do that. Merely instruct him.” 

“Where are you taking him?” Derrity interjected hotly. 

“To our headquarters,” Allison replied in a tone much more polite than Derrity’s. 
“And your ship is confiscated for the benefit of America. You will cooperate 
with my men until some determination can be made with respect to you and your 
crew.” 



There was a certain authority lacing his softly spoken words, and Derrity did not 
argue further. 


It was a little past eight when they reached Continental headquarters at the 
Boston Town Hall. Looking up at the building, Stuart remembered as a small 
boy coming to the town meetings with Squire Richard and even then hearing the 
speeches and fiery damnations of preRevolutionists. Then he was inside, being 
escorted to a small room. He was forced to strip so that the seams and hems of 
his clothing could be thoroughly searched for secret documents. 

When his anger calmed, Stuart was hopeful Derrity, as agreed, would get word 
to Jennie that he had been taken. He was escorted to a small, isolated chamber 
with only a single table pushed against the wall and a chair beside it. He had not 
been asked his name. Didn’t anyone care to put a label on him, other than foe? 
He had an hour to wonder about that. 

The room had a musty, stifling odor that permeated his delicate senses. It was 
semidark, some light and fresh air allowed by one small window that had been 
carelessly boarded from the inside. There was just 
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enough space to see into the courtyard, where carpenters were putting the 
finishing touches on a gallows. Was this to be his fate? Then the Continental 
officer who had initially arrested him came into the room, leaving the door ajar. 
Aware only now that Allison had spoken, Stuart came immediately to his feet. 
But a moment of weakness prompted him to resume his seat. 

“I apologize for the inconvenience, sir. Do you require a physician?” 

“No, please .. . commence whatever interrogation you desire so that some 
disposition can be made of my confinement.” 

Allison’s long sigh broke the moment of silence that followed. He was a slight 
man, his shoulders very narrow, like a girl’s. “I knew who you were aboard ship, 
Captain Eli. I don’t know what you’re doing here, but I’ve assumed that your, 
ummm, ill health has sent you home to recuperate.” Closing the door, he 
continued in a softer tone, “I am aware, sir, that you pose no threat to us, but my 
men are not aware of this. If I release you, my credibility with superiors may be 
in jeopardy once the complaints of my subordinates begin to filter over my head. 



I have no choice but to follow proper channels and hold you for a respectable 
length of time, until some investigation can be made.” 

“My uniform is not the same color as yours?” 

“I will say only that I do not consider you an enemy.” 

Stuart arose and looked toward the gallows through the slats of the window. 
“Then I don’t face that atrocity?” He turned back to a very flustered man. 

“Sir, a spy will hang this morning at eleven.” 

Stuart felt a sinking feeling in his stomach. He did not want to be locked up here 
while a man died just 
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outside. “What gives you—a rebel—the right to hang a man?” 

“Sir, we have every right.” Suddenly, without warning, Allison’s hands clapped, 
and Stuart felt his muscles jump. “Now! I shall immediately arrange more 
comfortable quarters.” 

“May I send word to my household?” 

“With so many civilians to gather soon, it’d be better to wait until the afternoon.” 
“I saw no crowds.” 

“Ahhh, but there will be. Yes, I assure you, there will be.” 

When Stuart was alone again, scattered thoughts filtered through his head. What 
a mess he’d gotten himself into this time. He’d tried to warn Howe this would 
happen. He sat in silence for another hour, studying his surroundings ... the 
scarred walls betraying that the room had once been used for storage. Off in a 
corner was a rat that had been dead so long its body was mummified. He began 
to think, desperately trying not to. He wanted to be home. 


A commotion in the corridor was followed immediately by Allison pushing the 



door open. Behind him, a young fair-haired man struggled to free himself of two 
guards. His cries of fear voided the silence as Allison slammed the door with a 
desperation of his own. “Sir, I solicit your aid. Teal is hysterical and I can’t take 
him out in such disgrace. Allow me to bring him in here so that you can calm 
him.” 

“I’m no preacher! He has a right to express his fear by whatever mode he 
chooses. Drag him out, screaming and raving. If you’re going to hang that boy . . 
.” His voice was an angry, muffled whisper. 

Allison’s arms went out, without words asking for 
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reconsideration. “Sir, it is quarter before the hour and we cannot tarry.” 

Stuart crossed his arms. “And what am I to say to him?” 

“I don’t care! Just say something!” 

Stuart tucked his thumbs into the waist of his breeches. “Dammit! Very well, but 
I don’t want any criticism should I make matters worse.” 

Allison, his smooth features swept by relief, rapped twice at the door, and it 
immediately came open. The cries of Jeremy Teal, now exhausted whimpers, 
slipped into the small chamber. Allison flicked his wrist at the guards and Teal 
was shoved into the room. His hands had been tightly bound at his back. As the 
semidarkness enveloped him he threw himself back against the closed door and 
slid down its length in a sobbing heap. He was very young, but tall and broad 
shouldered. In his struggles with the guards his shirt had been torn and a small 
cut, possibly from a bayonet, stained the edges of the tear. Stuart knelt and took 
the rope bindings from Teal’s wrists; then he placed his hand gently on the boy’s 
shoulder. The convulsive sobs soon quietened, and Jeremy, drawn by Stuart’s 
continuing silence, looked up. Immediately facing the red-and-white uniform of 
the men he had been aiding, he threw himself against Stuart. 

But Stuart put him away and came to his feet. A little roughly, he ordered, 

“Stand up! You’re being a wretched coward!” 


Stuart’s unexpected sharpness startled him. The look he gave him demanded 



sympathy. “They’re going to hang me, sir,” Teal said in a controlled voice, then 
with more emotion, “I don’t want to die.” 

Stuart took a moment to study him—the soft, 

smooth contours of his youthful face, his pale blue eyes wide with fear. He 
didn’t know why—he certainly had not planned it—but he found himself saying, 
“They’re not going to hang you, Jeremy.” 

A frown, indecision, a spark of hope momentarily took away the look of fear. 
“You ain’t joshin’ me?” 

“They will merely take you out, put you through a mock execution, then turn 
you over to me.” 

“But. . . but why would they do that?” 

“A prisoner exchange. After their little party, you will be handed over to me. 

Play their trite game. I’ll await you and we’ve been assured safe passage to New 
York.” 

Wanting desperately to cling to his hope, Jeremy did not even question the fact 
that the guards had shoved him into this room with the British officer. He only 
knew he wasn’t going to die. These many days of fear and dreaded anticipation, 
night after night of gruesome nightmares had been for nothing. Despite the 
summer heat, he began to tremble. “It’s so cold, sir.” 

Immediately, Stuart pulled his jacket off. “Put this on. You may return it to me 
later. Now! Are you prepared to conduct yourself as a man?” 

Jeremy assumed a firm stance. “I’ll play their game, sir. 

“And you take care of my damn coat out there!” 

Before Jeremy stepped out into the group of startled, disbelieving guards, he said 
to them, “There’s no need to bind me. I will accompany you.” Then their 
footsteps faded into the corridor, intensifying the boisterous rumblings of the 
crowd that had gathered in the Square. 


Allison, still shocked at Teal’s uncharacteristic composure, asked, “Captain Eli, 



what did you say 


to him?” 

Stuart’s dark eyes emitted fury. “That’s none of your affair!” The door was 
promptly closed. Stuart did not want to see the spectacle of a public execution, 
but he was drawn to the small boarded window. The guards appeared, two in 
front, then Jeremy, and two guards behind. The red coat looked oddly out of 
place amid the throbbing, cheering crowd. Jeremy was taken up the narrow steps 
and promptly bound. Then the charges were read, which Stuart could not hear 
from his distance. Someone in the crowd hurled a bottle, but it was deflected by 
the wood rail. As the rope was brought down over Jeremy’s head, even from this 
distance, Stuart saw his shaky smile. But when the hood covered his face, Stuart 
turned away. A deathly stillness came immediately over the square, the fifers and 
drummers sounded, and the dull thud of the trap door brought a deafening roar 
from the crowd. 

Jennie sat at the summerhouse watching Miriam dart among the roses. It was a 
little past ten and the warm sun was soothing to her. She watched for renewed 
signs of illness in Miriam, who had been having headaches lately and required 
Seth’s attentions. But this morning, she bubbled with good health. 

Jennie had a slight headache of her own. The bombardments early this morning 
from the harbor hadn’t helped much. She looked toward the road as one lone 
rider came in and dismounted at the stables. Simon appeared from the dark 
interior of the barn and Jennie could tell by their hand gestures that the rider was 
making inquiries. Momentarily, Simon’s eyes swept over the lawns and his hand 
went up to block out the sun’s glare. Then he pointed toward Jennie and 
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took the reins of the man’s horse. As the stranger approached, Jennie saw that he 
was very young and that he was dressed in the loose-fitting trousers and canvas 
petticoat of a seaman. Seeing that Jennie was young and pretty, his features 
flushed a pale crimson color that matched his red hair. “Miss McBride?” 

She did not arise. “I am she.” 

“I am Robert Brown, steward aboard the merchant ship in the harbor. I bear a 
message from my captain.” He feared he would stumble over his words and 



embarrass himself. Being so long at sea with only men for company, he seldom 
encountered a woman at all, let alone one as pretty as this. She seemed to sense 
his unease, for immediately, she rose to her feet. “My captain wishes you to be 
advised that Captain Eli is in Boston.” 

This wonderful news had been overshadowed by the dismal monotone of Robert 
Brown’s young voice. Jennie’s face drained of color. “Why then has he not 
returned home?” Her voice trembled as she spoke, and the trembling settled in 
her throat, choking her. 

“The Continentals have taken him from his ship and he is being detained at their 
headquarters. And I, madam, have made an escape and stolen a horse simply to 
bring you this news.” 

All kinds of thoughts raced through Jennie’s head. Derrity’s young messenger 
had expected some hysterical show of emotion, but she very calmly replied, “I 
truly thank you. Relay to your captain that I will go immediately into Boston to 
see Stuart.” She saw him away, sent Miriam to the schoolroom for her studies, 
and relayed to Lucinda what she had learned. Only now could the shock of this 
news hit her. She didn’t know what had brought Stuart home, but she was 
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overjoyed that he was here, within two miles of her. She longed to feel his strong 
arms around her and to hear his soft whispers bringing her the endearments that 
accompanied their moments together. She quickly pinned her hair back, touched 
a little powder to her cheeks and half-ran down the stairs. These past few weeks 
her pace had been deliberate, slowed by defeat, but now it reflected the gait of a 
high-spirited filly anxious to break into a run. She was soon clicking her tongue 
at the bay harness mare and easing her at a steady pace around the drive. The 
slight summer breeze touched her flushed features as the surrey moved swiftly 
along, her heart beating painfully as she thought of seeing Stuart again. The 
British were rumored to be close to invading New York. Would William Howe 
allow Stuart to leave their ranks at this stage? Soon, she was crossing Abbey 
Creek on the bridge that parted Richard Bartholemew’s properties from the 
Township of Boston. 

As she approached the Town Hah the cobbled streets became thickly enmeshed 
with men and women dragging toddlers along. Screeching boys rolled hoops 



down alleys and frequendy forced her to bring her surrey to a quick halt to avoid 
running over them. Then far off in the distance she heard the haunting rhythm of 
fifes, and the roll of drums echoed above the sounds of the people commingled 
together in an indistinguishable heap. Her surrey again stalled in the traffic, but 
somehow she managed to coax the frightened mare along a step at a time. As she 
approached the square facing the Town Hall and the battery once occupied by 
the British; she found another great throng of people gathered. F 

Then she saw the sickening sight... the limp, 
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hanging form of a man in a bright red uniform jacket. Mechanically, her 
trembling hand fell to the shoulder of a woman passing by and she asked, “Who 
is this man they have hanged?” 

“A spy,” she replied, and did not go into further detail. 

Jennie sat motionless in her surrey. Her thoughts at a standstill, fragmentary 
scenes from her life passed through her mind, crushing in on her, yet not 
touching her at all. Then the crowd began to file away, and within moments there 
were only a few people standing about and continuing to stare at the gallows and 
the red-coated figure. Her senses snapped back and her emotions smothered her, 
compelling her to run away— to hide in the farthest corner of the universe where 
nothing could ever reach out and hurt her again. She felt numb. Her brain sent a 
sluggish impulse that it was time to go, but her heart cried out, Don't believe this, 
Jennie . Things are not as they seem . However, the facts stared her gruesomely 
in the face. Dazed, she turned the horse around in the cobbled street. She 
imagined that Stuart had called out to her as she guided the carriage slowly back 
through Boston and the thinning crowd, only too soon pulling it to a stop at the 
lane leading to Eli House. The last few minutes were a blank. She did not recall 
crossing the Abbey Bridge. She looked up at the House of Eli sitting peacefully 
on Beacon Hill, and she knew she could not bear to see the chair in the parlor 
where Stuart usually sat to read or his walking cane leaning against the desk in 
his study, the very same one he had broken in anger and that Simon had repaired 
for him. She could not bear to walk the corridors over which he had walked so 
many, many times or to lie in the bed she had shared with him 


in their intimate moments. She could no longer look at the portrait of Devon Eli 



above the hearth in the dining room, a self-portrait that was the mirror image of 
Stuart. Thus, she turned the horse around and made her way back through the 
now sparsely populated roadways of Boston toward the Charlestown Ferry. She 
didn’t know where she was going, but it really didn’t matter any longer. 

( A o/iafi/ej<' S/tacleesv 

Stuart had desperately called out to Jennie as she had driven away. Surely, she 
had come into Boston because she knew he was here and that he needed her. 

And now, she was gone and he was staring into the Town Hall Square where 
only a few old men lingered, waiting for the Continentals to cut down the body 
and display it to the public. Stuart delved madly into the banks of his reasoning 
power, but it took only a moment to realize why Jennie had turned away and 
why a gray horror had veiled her features. Numbness crept through him as he 
turned toward the door. “Allison!” Because his demand was not immediately 
acknowledged, he took up the one wooden chair and sent it crashing to the door. 
The effort brought immense pain to his chest and his right shoulder. Then the 
bolt was lifted and two armed guards came into the room, pointing their muskets 
menacingly. Allison strolled into the room with his arms crossed at his chest. He 
said nothing, but his pale eyes demanded some rational explanation. “You’ve got 
to get word to my home. For God’s sake, I just saw one of my people and she 
thinks I’m the one you hanged!” 

Allison nodded curtly. “Of course, Captain Eli. I shall have writing implements 
brought to you that you may utilize your own hand.” As he spoke, a young 

guard offered the red jacket Teal had worn to the gallows. Allison took it and 
handed it to Stuart. 

When the door closed once more, Stuart threw the jacket to the floor where it 
stirred up dust. He didn’t want to touch the tainted garment. He was furious, not 
only because he was being treated like a common felon, but because a brash 
young Continental officer showed’ no emotion over another human being’s life. 
And now, with Jennie thinking him dead, he felt a desperation to escape, 
regardless of the consequences. But he resigned himself to circumstances 
beyond his immediate control. He just wanted to go home. Was that asking too 
much? 


He thought he would smother in the small room as he unfastened his waistcoat 



and the top buttons of his shirt. He was sweating profusely and the sweat was 
burning beneath his bandages. The heat grated on his nerves. He called crossly, 
“Guard!” and the door opened. His voice softened as he said to the fresh-faced 
young fellow who looked in, “It’s unbearably warm Could you leave the door 
ajar?” 

Another guard walked away, muffled voices followed, then the guard returned. 
“Allison says it is permissible.” 

Even the semidark corridor and the odor of unwashed bodies was more tolerable 
than the heat. Stuart pulled up the chair, which had not broken in his moment of 
vented ire. Jennie filled his thoughts. He couldn’t forget her gray pallor. He 
wanted to take her in his arms and allow the warmth of his body, without spoken 
words, to assure her he was very much alive. He wanted home and family, even 
Miriam’s cat jumping in his chair and settling comfortably down just as he 
himself was about to sit there. He wanted something- 
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anything but this waiting, this uncertainty, not knowing from one moment to the 
next what would happen. He wanted sympathy and warm, soothing words 
expressing undying love for him. He raised his head from the table and clutched 
madly at his temples. 

Later, he was brought something to eat. The cold ham and biscuits looked 
enticing and he was too hungry, despite his rebellion, to refuse it. Allison 
informed him he would be moved to more comfortable quarters within the hour 
and that Emile Derrity’s men had overtaken his two guards, tossed them 
unharmed into the harbor waters, and escaped into the Atlantic. Stuart’s only 
response had been, “Well! So much for the benefit of America!” which promptly 
gave Allison a red-faced excuse to leave. 

Stuart had hardly finished his meal when Allison advised him that his new 
quarters were ready. Standing at the boarded window, Stuart did not see Allison 
bend and pick up his jacket to take with him. He was taken outdoors, past the 
gallows that had earlier taken Teal’s life. Dutifully, he accompanied his 
Continental guards into the dark interior of yet another building across the 
square from the Town Hall; there he encountered a small group of Regulars 



loitering in the well-furnished foyer. Their many contemptuous looks did not 
phase him. A young, barefoot boy in ragged clothing came up to him with his 
hand open. “A copper for a poor lad, sir?” Stuart’s hand went to his waistcoat, 
and three coppers were dropped into the thin, waiting hand. “Oh, thank you, sir. 
Blessings on your family, sir.” He quickly departed with his generous treasure. 

The building had once been a respectable boardinghouse, but was now a brothel 
that had sprung up in the heat of revolution. Heavy crimson draperies in two 

identical parlors, one to the right and one to the left, formed a fitting background 
for shapely, half-clothed women. One of the women, wearing only a scant red 
chemise and matching pantaloons, her noticeable beauty hidden beneath thick 
rouge and eye makeup painted upward into her hairline, strolled immodestly — 
seductively—through the guards, favoring each with a smile that hinted at 
hidden pleasures. She tossed her head and loose, unnaturally dyed red hair fell in 
cascades down her back as she ran her hands up Stuart’s chest. “Sir, I shall be 
yours for the evening, but for much more than a few coppers.” She tried to pull 
his face down to hers, but he stubbornly resisted. 

In a low monotone, he said, “I’d wager there’s some pretty skin beneath that 
gaudy paste.” Then he opened her hand and dropped a few coppers into it. 
“Purchase some oil to clean your face.” 

Her bold, seductive smile faded as he was goaded ahead, toward white painted 
stairs spiraling upward. Behind him, the woman with the painted face was being 
jeered at by the other prostitutes, and the copper coins were scattered across the 
gaudy foyer. 

At the top of the stairs, Allison watched his slow approach. He wished he hadn’t 
insulted the woman. These places kept his men happy, and out of trouble. Still, 
he apologized to Stuart for the lodgings, explaining that they were the best he 
could manage at such short notice. Stuart was escorted into a large, well- 
furnished bedchamber; again red was prominent in the decor. But this did, 
indeed, appear more comfortable than the small, dirty room to which he’d been 
confined during the morning. Alone, he began to notice little things: his uniform 
jacket lying neatly across the back of a brocade daybed and two large 

vases of roses on matching tables which emitted a delicate aroma. The musty 
odor of dust that had settled in his lungs was soon dispelled. 



He received no word from his family and did not see Allison again until later in 
the evening. He had decided to retire, hoping to see Jennie in the morning, when 
Allison came to inform him that he might possibly be released the next day. 
“We’re pulling out,” he said, 

“I couldn’t care less!” he countered flatly, turning toward the window to stare 
out into the darkness. The gleam of a bayonet caught and held his attention. 
“Forgive me. I want only to return home. Have you heard from my household?” 

“They know you’re here and that you’re safe.” Stuart turned back to the window, 
looking for the gleam of the bayonet. Allison said nothing for a moment, but his 
silence lingered. Then he blurted out unexpectedly, “What the hell goes on in 
your heart, Captain Eli?” 

Stuart turned his dark eyes intimidatingly on Allison. “With reference to what, 
sir?” 

“You’re an American, yet you wear that disgusting garment! I hear you’re a spy 
working for us, yet you seem distant to the country that spawned you.” 

“What do you want of me? A dutiful allegiance to America? A vehement denial 
of loyalty to England? Dammit, I will tell you only that my wound is not from an 
American musket!” 

“British?” Allison asked incredulously. 

Stuart turned his back to him. “Is there another opposition in this stinking battle, 
sir?” 

Allison turned toward the doorway, looking back only to study the tall, proud 
American in his moment of thoughtful silence. Childish envy rose unexpectedly 
in him. “If you contemplate escape, Captain Eli, forget 

it. My guards have orders to shoot anything wearing red.” 

Stuart fought the humor swelling inside him. “A shame,” he replied. “You might 
lose one of your, ummm, friendly ladies.” A sarcastic smile touched his lips. He 
turned toward the window, flinching as Allison slammed the door to add some 
special emphasis to his ire. 



Suddenly alone, Stuart sat on the edge of the bed to pull off his boots and lie 
down. He was relieved that Jennie now knew that he was alive. It helped him to 
sleep, and the following morning, he rose in a good humor to face what he hoped 
would be the last morning of his confinement. He was brought breakfast, which 
he ate with a hearty appetite, and five hours later, lunch, which he scarcely 
touched. Throughout the long day, he remained in the chamber, impatient, 
subduing angry curses, waiting for the moment of his release. He had not seen 
Allison since last evening. He was about to kick a brass cuspidor across the floor 
to vent his fury when the door opened and Randall’s quick, military stride 
brought him into the room. Trailing a few feet behind him was old Seth 
Jorgensen. 

Seth tried, unsuccessfully, to cover a dismal tone with impatience. “Come with 
me and don’t dawdle! I haven’t got all day!” 

Surprised, both to see Seth and to be spoken to as though he were a spoiled brat, 
Stuart could not at first gather his wits. He looked to Allison, who merely flicked 
his wrist at him in another moment of ire. “You’re released. I’ve been severely 
reprimanded by my commanding officer at Lexington for this short time I’ve 
held you.” Disgust filtered into his thin voice. “You’d think I had shot 
Washington’s horse from 

under him!” Allison retreated, summoning his guards with sharp orders that 
trailed off into muttered obscenities. 

Stuart immediately collected his accoutrements and his wits. He wasn’t sure how 
Seth fit into all this, possibly a tearful plea from Jennie or Lucinda. Then he was 
out of doors, in the late afternoon sun, and Seth’s mahogany carriage was 
heading toward his home on Fitts Street. But Stuart did not want to take any 
detours. He’d been detained long enough as it was. “Please, Seth, take me 
home.” 

Seth clicked his tongue at the team, edging them into a faster pace. “Not just yet. 
I’d prefer your son didn’t see you in that uniform.” 

Angrily, Stuart tore the red jacket down his arms and threw it to the floor of the 
carriage. Then his hand went out to Seth’s arm. In the gesture was a threat. “Take 
me home now! My son will see me as I am.” 


Stuart had never spoken so disrespectfully to him. Seth was taken aback. “Very 



well.” He turned the mares for the short journey toward Beacon Hill. 


The anticipation of seeing Jennie and the children made Stuart’s shoulders and 
back ache unbearably. As the carriage turned into the circular drive, he heard 
Miriam squeal as she ran from the house and threw herself into his arms before 
he could alight. That was all the encouragement he needed to face life once 
again. She hugged him tightly. “Oh, Papa, I’ve missed you so.” She added with 
dismay, “Will you have to leave soon?” 

He returned the warm embrace and could not keep his voice from trembling as 
he replied, “I don’t really know how long I can remain.” Devon was 
approaching. Miriam jumped down from the coach step, 
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expecting her father to follow after her. But he was more interested in Devon’s 
slow approach. He wasn’t sure what to expect of this proud, rebellious boy. 

In those few short moments, it seemed that an hour passed before Devon thrust 
out his hand with grownup ease. “Welcome home, Father.” Then his son shed the 
adult disguise and embraced him so briefly that he had no time to respond to the 
affectionate gesture. A painful lump rose in Stuart’s throat and he choked it back 
with a cough. Then he looked toward Eli House, and Devon caught his 
expression of anticipation as he watched for Jennie. “Don’t you know, Father? 
She never returned home yesterday.” 

He could only manage to choke out, “But why?” 

“She journeyed to headquarters yesterday when she heard the Continentals were 
holding you, and we haven’t seen her since. Junot has ridden to Concord this 
morning in hopes that she has merely journeyed home to visit her family.” 

It all fell into place ... the startled look he’d seen on her face above the crowd as 
she had stared at Jeremy Teal’s bound and hooded figure hanging limply from 
the gallows , . . and his red jacket. She had not returned to the House of Eli. 

Even now, she thought he was dead. Devon must have seen the white horror that 
crossed Stuart’s face, for suddenly his hand went out. 

The departing coach startled Stuart and he stepped hurriedly out of its path, 
calling after it very weakly, “Thanks, Seth.” He looked down at his trunk and 



bag as if he did not know where they had come from . . . and at his red jacket, 
once more in the dirt. 

“From what I understand,” Devon continued hastily, “a messenger from a British 
ship arrived with news that the Continentals had taken you prisoner. She went 

immediately to headquarters. Did you see her?” 

Stuart’s thoughts snapped back, bringing a slight ache to his forehead. “They’d 
hanged a man. She must have thought it was me.” 

Devon’s dark eyes widened, and Stuart was sure he saw sympathy, an emotion 
uncommon to Devon. “Oh, poor, poor Miss McBride.” He clicked his tongue, as 
if he deeply regretted the misunderstanding that had taken place. 

Stuart started to pick up his bag and the small trunk but Devon took them and 
began walking toward the house. Then Miriam was tugging at his sleeve. “Papa, 
did you bring me something pretty?” 

“Indeed, I did. You run ahead and tell Lucinda to make some tea, and later, I will 
find your treasure for you.” He goaded her on ahead with his palm at her back. 
She skipped ahead and, out of his reach, soon disappeared into the house. Stuart 
was a little surprised that his servants had not come out to greet him. 

But he looked at Devon, at his almost sarcastic, halfsmile. Yes. Perhaps he had 
something to do with that. Devon’s expression momentarily frightened Stuart. 

But the gaiety in Devon’s voice was hardly frightening. “Father, I do hope Junot 
meets success in his quest of Miss McBride. Without her, Miriam is spoiled and 
devilishly worthless.” They were now in the parlor. In the strange silence, Stuart 
fell heavily into his favorite chair, to think. But Devon, who had other things on 
his mind, was not prepared for any brooding silence. “I’ll be fifteen in a few 
months. Father. And Miss McBride says quite often that I’m mature for my age.” 

Stuart brought his fingers up to his chin. Foolishly, he wondered why Miriam 
had said nothing about his unshaven face when she’d hugged him. But he was 
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grasping for his most recent memories, trying to avoid the encounter with Devon 



that was, perhaps, pending. “What troubles you, Devon?” 


“I wish to join the army.” 

Along, stunned silence followed. “Sit down, son.” 

Defiantly, looking down his nose at Stuart, he replied, “There is no need. Simply 
grant your permission and deliberations shall be bypassed.” The little boy stood 
out in him as he leaned against the etagere beside Stuart’s chair and continued, 
“Your permission is important to me, but I must admit, the matter is not subject 
to negotiation. The fact remains that you are my father and I, as an Eli, must 
counteract the disgrace you have brought upon the family.” Stuart’s eyebrows 
shot up. “Of course, I know you work for the Americans,” Devon continued with 
haste, “but your mission is hardly an honorable one.” 

Stuart saw laughter and teasing, childish amusement in Devon’s dark eyes as he 
taunted him. Furious, he came to his feet and faced this defiant boy. “No son of 
mine shall throw a musket over his shoulder before he’s quite out of his 
nappies!” 

The humor faded. Devon threw his shoulders back with an even uglier defiance. 
“Who do you think you are? Or shall I remind you . . . spy!” 

Stuart struck him very hard across the face, sending him staggering. As Devon 
regained his footing, the look of hatred was more than Stuart could bear. “I wish 
I could remember what a child you are when you anger me, Devon.” His son 
fought a response to the stinging blow, and Stuart was reminded vividly of a 
moment, many moments actually, when he’d faced John Eli in angry encounters 
of this nature. 

Devon’s chin lifted and tears brimmed on his lower 
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lids. “The next moment of our meeting shall be across the line of fire!” he 
threatened, hysterical with rage and hurt. “And if I must choose, it’ll be your 
chest I aim my musket at, not my Americans.” He left so quickly that Stuart had 
a few long, stunned minutes to reflect on these harsh, spur-of-the-moment threats 
of his only son. Feeling weak and in despair, he returned to his favorite chair. He 
stared into the semidarkness of the room, where the sun through the window had 



disappeared behind the trees of Eli House, leaving them topped by a silver glow. 
He was alone, not even Miriam nearby to fling herself into his arms. 


He was more vulnerable than he had ever been. The few minutes he spent alone 
dug deeply into his solemn thoughts and his hurt. He felt like an intruder in his 
own home. Then Lucinda was dragged into the parlor by Miriam, followed by 
all his wonderful servants, and the joyful reunion temporarily eased his pain. 

After their dinner, Miriam brought one of her Moggy’s new kittens to show him. 
Witnessing her whimsical expressions of delight and innocence, it was as if he 
had never left at all. It was as if yesterday she had scolded him for his inattention 
and for failing to respond to her trivial inquiries with fatherly endearment. Then 
Junot returned home, with the depressing news that Jennie had not been seen in 
Concord. 

While Junot made his nightly rounds of the house, Stuart swirled whiskey in a 
goblet, contemplating his desire for it. Oh, my sweet Jennie. Return home to me. 
He wanted her here, under his protection, sharing the intimate moments of 
darkness with him. Missing her dearly, he set the goblet down without touching 
its contents and retired to his bed. But with his awakening a little before dawn 
came the old feelings of loneliness. 
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Bare to the waist, his hair disheveled from his sleep, he stood at the window for 
a long, long while, wishing the carriage would appear and Jennie would jump 
down with her humble excuses. 

He dressed and breakfasted with Miriam, who chatted incessantly and scarcely 
touched her own plate. Afterward, he began the short walk up the hill to the 
summerhouse that had been freshly painted. The broken pane had been replaced 
and the dome roof, bearing new shingles, had also been painted, a bright blue. 
This had to be Jennie’s undertaking, because she knew how much he loved it. 

But he did wonder where she’d found the workmen, since most able-bodied men 
were with Washington’s army. The hydrangea, which had been cut a reasonable 
distance back from the summerhouse, were in late summer bloom, a sea of pinks 
and purples and variations in between. It was like old times again, before the 
Revolution. Stuart could see the harbor from where he sat; a few boats were 
sitting there, their bare masts rising against the horizon far out to sea. 



He was sick with grief, not knowing where Jennie was or whether she was safe. 
He didn’t even know where to begin searching for her. She had disappeared into 
the shroud of darkness that lay upon America, into a state of bereavement that 
should not exist for her. He loved her dearly. She had a will of her own, and a 
determination that reached beyond that of any other woman. He closed his eyes 
and saw her shy smile. But as the memory of her sharpened, the tentacles of 
circumstances thrust themselves into his life, piercing him with an unbearable 
loneliness. 

His only consolation was that their love was too strong to keep them apart 
forever. 
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Jennie sat motionless by a silent, twisting little creek that reminded her of the 
one running through her father’s meadow in Concord. She had no idea where she 
was. She only knew she had walked for miles on foot after a band of coarse, 
odorous men and one old woman had taken her horse and carriage just outside 
Charlestown. Had it been three days, or four, or five? She really wasn’t sure. She 
only knew her feet were stiff and sore and blistered, her gown was ripped at the 
shoulder where one of the men had grabbed her, and her hair was disheveled and 
tight with tangles. There were beads of dirt and sweat across her neck. She 
resembled an orphaned waif preparing to extend a small, dirty hand for a copper. 
But she didn’t care what she looked like. She only knew that she wanted to be 
dead. 

She hadn’t eaten in days, and her stomach was a gnarled mass of pain and 
nausea. Through her red, swollen eyes she watched a swarm of minnows dart 
back and forth between the pebbles of the creek bed. Trembling, her deep shock 
ended days ago, she once again dropped her face to the tufts of her soiled gown 
as visions of Stuart, tall and proud, his dark eyes glistening with love and 
adoration, filled her memories. But the tears were gone, and her eyes were as dry 
and 

painful as her throat that had not touched water in days. 

The horror of Stuart’s death would never leave her. It was her last vision of the 
man she dearly loved, and while her heart fought to recall their tender, intimate 
moments, her mind saw only his body hanging limply in the Boston square and 



the red jacket with its gold epaulets shining in the searing, shimmering heat. 


She wanted to sit here until death claimed her, miles and miles from the home 
she had left in such disoriented haste. But she also wanted Miriam and Lucinda, 
to smell Creal’s delicious black bread, to lie in the bed she had shared with her 
beloved. Could she crave all these wonderful things, and want death, too? 

The nausea and pain of intense hunger returned, and her memories and desires 
shattered into illogical, momentary fragments. Her mind wanted death, but her 
body fought instinctively for survival. Which would be the stronger? Slowly and 
feebly, fighting against all odds, she rose to her bare feet and cringed from the 
pain of the blisters. The thieving old woman, whose clan had stolen her carriage, 
had also taken her expensive shoes, though they could not possibly have fit her 
wide, buniofted feet. Sheer determination made it possible for Jennie to put one 
foot in front of the other and to continue her blind journey into the 
Massachusetts countryside. 

She did not want to think of Stuart as he was now, far beyond her physical reach. 
As her feet moved painfully and mechanically, she probed her memories for the 
beautiful times they had spent together, blanking out the last time she had seen 
him. The forest and the skies commingled in an indistinguishable blur, blinding 
her against the growing dark. She fought for 
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anonymity, to become part of the forest, to fade into her surroundings so that she 
could never again be hurt. She had sense enough only to realize that if she 
continued to deny her body the nourishment it needed for survival, she would 
join Stuart in his world, where nothing mortal could come between them. Death 
alone had the capacity to tightly shut her heart against any further intrusions. 

Late in the night and further to the north, with a sudden, violent rain pelting her 
and plastering her clothing to her thin, weak body, she stumbled onto a small, 
muddy roadway. As she collapsed, unable to go further, she felt her face sink 
deeply into one of the water-filled ruts of the heavy timber wagons that 
frequently traveled the route to Burlington, Massachusetts. And in that final 
moment, as muddy water was drawn into her lungs, she felt Stuart’s gentle arms 
reach out from the grave and lift her into their own private eternity. 

For Jennie, only a moment passed in the sixteen hours of darkness that possessed 



her from that point forward. As her senses slowly returned, she put her hand to 
her chest and felt an unfamiliar gown several sizes too large for her. She tried to 
rise, but could not and managed only to focus her sea green eyes in the 
semidarkness. A misshapen blur began to take on a human form—worried eyes 
set off by thick, shoulder- length hair that shone in the soft light of the one oil 
lamp across the small chamber. She tried to touch her fingertips to the strong, 
gentle face above her, but her arm fell in paralyzed weakness. She tried to speak, 
but her voice was lost somewhere in the parched dryness of her throat. Through 
her mind ran swiftly the words she wanted desperately to utter, Oh, my love— 
my Stuart 
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—you have answered my plea. Then her hand groped in the shadows of 
darkness, and her fingers closed tightly over a masculine hand that had never 
performed manual labor. 

Two days of painstaking care—forcing warm broth down her throat, and bathing 
her feverish forehead with cool water—eventually returned some life to her. 
Despite the cholera that devastated Burlington, and for which his medical 
expertise was urgently required, Noah Trepps did not leave Jennie’s side, even as 
she wept bitterly in her delirium, and her dry, parched lips formed Stuart’s name. 

Noah’s square, handsome features were now partially hidden beneath a neatly 
trimmed beard that could not also hide his expression of anger and dismay. As 
Stuart Eli’s name continued to issue hoarsely from Jennie’s lips, his mind 
screamed in silent outrage even as his fingers gently caressed her sweating 
features. As a moment of quietness came upon her, molding serenity into her 
pale, ivory features, Noah studied her indiscreetly. 

“Damn you,” he mumbled, filled with pain and rage. “Damn you for torturing 
me all these years. I’ve loved you since we were children. I saw you pledged to 
Horst Dudley on your sixteenth birthday, wanting you as I had never wanted 
anything before or since. Now, some other man’s name issues from your lips. 
And I still want you desperately to want me. I would not break your heart.” In a 
way, foolishly, he hoped she would hear his angry words. But she did not. 


Noah’s obsessive love for Jennie had driven him from Boston. Although he 
loved her dearly and would die for her, he wanted to hate her for not loving him 



in return. But he could not. His soft, brown eyes moved 


slowly across her unconscious form, lingering on her firm, round breasts 
outlined by the folds of the heavy nightgown the lodging-house matron had 
given him for her. He had changed and bathed her himself and, even now, 
cringed from the shame of his hands deliberately lingering on that soft, hidden 
flesh that tortured a man’s primitive needs. Although she was helpless and 
vulnerable and unconscious, his body responded with lust and desire and 
possessiveness. 

When she eventually came to, the pain was gone. All emotion had mercilessly 
abandoned her. Her features, still and wan, were like those of a carved marble 
statue incapable of emotion. In her dark delirium, her mind had built a barrier 
against future pain. If life was to be forced upon her, she would tolerate it, but 
she would not enjoy it. She was a puppet, and it didn’t matter any longer who 
manipulated her or for what purpose. In a dull monotone, her eyes glazed and 
slightly averted from Noah, she asked, “Why have you done this to me?” 

While her words brought confusion to him, Noah realized that it was the first 
sensible sentence she had uttered in the three days since he had found her half 
dead in a rain-drenched roadway. “What have I done, dear Jennie?” 

“You have forced life upon me, when I did not wish it.” 

The luster was missing from her emerald eyes. No emotion seemed capable of 
affecting her. Tears came to Noah’s brown eyes as he pulled her into his arms 
and held her very tenderly. “What has brought you to this fate? Where is your 
love of life?” 

Her tone did not change. “In the grave with my beloved.” 

“Captain Eli is dead?” he whispered harshly. 

The slight movement of her head against his shoulder was awkward. But it 
answered his question. Along with a sickening sense of relief, there was sadness, 
as Noah remembered the tall, dark-haired man walking with an uneasy gait. He 
had seen the way Jennie had looked at him. Love could not he hidden. 

But Noah would not allow her gloom to envelop him as well. He began to talk 
incessantly, nervously, to tell her what he’d been doing since last he saw her. His 



infirmary was set up in the church, to accommodate the many sick in Burlington. 
When the epidemic was over, he intended to follow the American camps. He 
admitted that he often accepted chickens and livestock in payment for medical 
services and when actual money did come in, he often spent it on whiskey. But 
all that would change now that she was here. 

They were caught in a deadly cholera epidemic. The sickness had begun days 
before Jennie arrived and was mild at first; but it quickly gathered strength, and 
finally roadblocks had been posted so that no one could leave to spread the 
sickness to other parts of the colony. At first, the dead were being buried in the 
cemetery on Floyd’s Knob, but now, with so many dying each day, they were 
being burned and buried in common graves. Both Noah and Jennie were, 
effectively, prisoners of the devastating illness. 

In the days to follow, as Jennie regained her strength, she tried desperately to 
push from her mind her own loss of the man she loved. She could no longer 
reach out to him for support, and her memories of him only brought despair. She 
attached herself to the two small children of the lodging-house matron. People 
were staying in their homes, hoping to avoid the 

sickness. But Hector was the first of the children in the household to become ill. 
Jennie sat with him for many, many hours, nursing him, but he died in his sleep 
four days later. The following morning, a cry from the streets to isolate the sick 
drew her to the window. The small town of Burlington began to move its sick 
and dying into the Daleman Church, a move that Jennie also made as Noah’s 
nurse. By the end of the first week eighty people from the township had died. 
Jennie swabbed sweating foreheads and held cups of cool water to lips cracked 
and dry with fever. She gave no thought to her own life, which she felt had 
ended for all practical purposes when she’d seen Stuart dead. 

Noah watched her from the recesses of the church window where he stood, dark 
and handsome and mysterious, with eyes that had been dulled by the effects of 
too much drinking. Jennie had wrapped a linen kerchief around her tawny 
golden hair, and her gray gown was now covered by a white apron with large 
panniers that gave her a matronly air. Although sadness molded her pale 
features, a radiance surrounded her that had no visible source and set her off 
from Mrs. Crump, his elderly nurse, who spoke to the dying as if she wished 
they’d get it over with quickly. In the last few days Noah had felt the sorrow he 
knew to be hidden deep within Jennie. He often questioned her, but she evaded 



his inquiries on her life with Stuart and quickly changed the subject. She was 
friendly, but aloof, an intimidating puzzle to the man who had loved her since 
childhood. 

Though there was no true resemblance, Noah’s darkly handsome features, his 
silent brooding, and the little expressions that crossed his face reminded Jennie 
vividly of the love she had lost. She could see 
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reflections of Stuart in his dark eyes. Thus, her eyes often met his and slid away 
as if she found the sight of him unbearable. Noah wished she would open up to 
him and spill out all the pain inside her. Perhaps, then, there would be a 
beginning of sorts for them. 

Jennie wiped her hands on her apron when she stood and looked around in a 
wide, sweeping motion at the prostrated, covered forms on the floor before her. 
The stench of death and decay and medicines and sulphur nauseated her, and she 
put her handkerchief to her face to dispel the nausea. She made her way toward 
Noah, permitting herself a smile that was too weak to remain for any length of 
time. 

“Would you care for some tea?” Noah asked. “I have brewed a fresh pot in the 
back.” 

“That would be nice.” She favored him with another rare smile. “I shall relax for 
a while.” 

“Shall I join you? The widow is an old cup of vinegar at times, but will call me 
should a crisis occur.” 

Jennie really wanted to be alone, and her eyes told him that much. But he paid 
no heed to her silent wishes, because his heart wanted only to be with her. 
Shrugging her shoulders in silent dismay, Jennie preceded him down the narrow 
corridor to a small, unpainted back room used mainly for storage of folding 
chairs when extras were needed for church services. She poured tea into a cup 
and for Noah when he offered his own cup. Absently, she sifted the grounds that 
had not settled off the surface with a spoon. When she joined Noah at the table, 
she fell heavily into the chair as if her strength would allow nothing more 
graceful. She very much admired Noah, but his persistent interrogations about 



her life with Stuart had become almost unbearable. 
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Noah studied her delicate profile for a long, thoughtful moment, the downcast 
reflection of her emerald eyes so filled with unspoken pain. She was stirring 
absently at her tea as if the world were crushed at her feet. This woman he had 
loved so many years was a deep, dark cavern of impenetrable memories, and he 
knew those memories were of Stuart Eli. It angered him. Thus, to avert her 
gloomy reminiscences, he said, in a playful tone, “Don’t be so grim, little 
angel.” She mumbled something about having a headache, but a short “hrumph” 
relayed Noah’s disdain. “The pain is more than a little headache. You must have 
loved him very much.” She looked up so quickly that a moment of dizziness 
caused her to sway. “Will you believe that I have always loved you as much?” 

Anger and hurt crept into her voice. “Love? No man could love me as I loved 
him!” 

His eyes narrowed. There was no need to hurt him because she herself was hurt. 
“You owe me an apology, Jennie.” 

Her eyes lowered, and she again stirred her tea. “Yes, forgive me. I don’t mean 
to be cruel.” 

“Perhaps we should talk about him. It might help.” 

She tried to show no emotion, but felt a lump growing large in her throat. 
“Respect my private thoughts, Noah. They are all I have left in the world.” 

“Then at least accept his death.” 

“Damn your persistence! ” She rose, knocking over her cup and spilling its 
contents. “Why do you badger me? See what you’ve caused me to do?” Despair 
weighed heavily in her voice. 

“Forgive me.” Noah, too, came to his feet and took her trembling hands. “You 
are destroying yourself, Jennie. Allow me to help you.” 
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She pulled her hands away and began wringing them nervously, holding the tufts 
of her apron between her fingers. “If you want tears, well, I’m sorry. There are 
none left to cry.” 

“Yes, you can cry!” he argued with sudden firmness. “Do you think I cannot hear 
you in the night when you try to rest? Look at you, Jennie. In the few days 
you’ve been here ten years have crept up on you. You have your whole life 
ahead of you, and you must remember that.” He held her firmly by the 
shoulders. “I have always cared for you. God!” He released a short, brittle laugh. 
“I always wanted you for my wife, Jennie, and I still do.” His grip became a 
gentle embrace, even as her eyebrows drooped as if she would cry. “But I will 
settle to have you as my nurse,” he continued hastily, with more inflection. “I 
need you now.” 

Having strength to do little more, she let her head fall against his chest and rest 
there for a moment. He meant no malice by his persistent goading. Perhaps she 
should try to pick up her life where it had left off, afresh, free of the hurt that 
held on to her with vicious little pincers like tiny ants on tender flesh. “I must get 
over this alone,” she said softly. “Please understand, and please . . . don’t depend 
on me for anything permanent.” 

“I promise, little angel. But you must promise me that you won’t cry in the wee 
hours of the night. Come to someone who loves you.” He placed his arms around 
her, feeling the sagging warmth of her body against his. He despised Stuart Eli 
for the nearness he had shared with this seductively soft creature, although the 
man was no longer a physical barrier between them. “When the crisis here in 
Burlington has ended, Jennie, I plan to move on to our troops in New York. Will 
you come 

with me?” 

“Yes. This, too, is what I want,” she replied, allowing no moment for careful 
thought. Then she pulled away, flustered, and a rare tinge of pink colored her 
cheeks. But she desperately needed someone to push her sad memories into the 
darkest recesses of her mind. She wanted to feel a man’s arms around her; in the 
darkness of night that would add depth to her memories of Stuart. But would he 
remain with her, even as she lay in another man’s arms? 


Noah’s crisp voice awakened her moment of foolish dreaming and she looked up 



to see his narrow eyes hinting that, perhaps, he had read her thoughts. She was 
again flustered. “May I ask you one question, Jennie, and 1 shall never again 
bring up the subject?” She gave him an icy look, then slowly, mechanically 
nodded her head. “Did you share his bed?” He turned away, fearing her answer 
and hoping against all hope that it would be the one he wanted to hear. 

Without thinking, she took his arm and pulled him back. Her sea green eyes were 
spitting fury. “What right do you have to ask such a question of me? My life is 
my own and my body is my own. You do not and have never owned me. But to 
answer your ill-mannered question, yes, I made love to him. And that is all you 
shall know of Stuart and me, for if you persist in this persecution, you shall 
never see me again.” 

Jennie’s indelicate confession caught him off guard, but he said nothing as he 
walked away. It was not the answer he had expected. In the next few days, he 
was pointedly polite to her, but his brooding silence betrayed the true impact of 
her confession. 

As the citizens of Burlington continued to become ill, Jennie stole two or three 
hours of sleep a night 

before she was roused from her bed in the back of the church to care for the 
newly arrived. Eleven days after the initial outbreak in Burlington, rain began to 
spray the countryside from a blackened sky. In the late evening, one of the young 
road guards was brought to the church, near death. Noah knelt to check for a 
pulse, at the same moment watching Jennie across the room tearfully pulling the 
blanket over Jessica Trimble’s young granddaughter who had just died. The 
delirious man clutched at Noah’s sleeve. As he attempted to pry loose his 
fingers, last week’s edition of The Boston Newsletter fell from his pocket. Noah 
picked it up to put it back, but his eyes curiously fell to the headline, Noted 
Bostonian Survives War Wounds. He read on . . . Stuart Eli was not dead. A 
wave of nausea came over Noah. Giving Jennie this news would drive her back 
to Boston. He couldn’t lose her now, when there were no physical barriers 
between them and she was so weak and vulnerable. 

Noah’s eyes left the bold black letters beneath his shaking fingers to sweep 
across the room to Jennie’s kneeling form and back again. He hadn’t even 
noticed that the man who had unwarily brought him this grim news had died. He 
closed the wide, staring eyes; then he arose and walked slowly to the back room 



where a fire blazed beneath a great iron pot, sterilizing bits of rags and clothing. 
Mixed feelings, anger and despair, relief and regret, flowed quickly through his 
mind. He stared into the flickering orange and gold flames, then threw the 
newspaper into the hearth where it disappeared into nothingness. 

Later that evening, with the Widow Crump on duty and Jennie sleeping soundly 
in the small, isolated chamber at the back of the church, driven by his guilt, 
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Noah made the decision to tell her what he had learned. She did not answer his 
light tap at the open door. In the sweltering heat of night, the moonlight reflected 
from the one small window across her sensual form stirring excitement within 
him. His grip on the doorknob became painful as he tried to turn away but was 
held, hypnotized, by the sleeping innocence of her. He could not keep his feet 
from moving, even as she turned her head and her eyes opened slightly: But 
rather than letting out a cry of dismay, as he might have expected, when he knelt 
beside her, she put her fingertips to his face. He moved, to meet their gentleness, 
even as he wondered why she did not order him away as she had every right to 
do. 

Her fingertips continued to caress his strong, masculine features, to touch his 
beard. What was she thinking, to be so uncharacteristically bold? “Noah, I’m not 
weeping this evening,” she said softly. “You mustn’t worry about me.” 

“Jennie, we must talk.” 

A gleam came to her eyes as the moonlight shone across them. Her hand fell. 
“Something troubles you?” 

He had to tell her that the man she loved was still alive, that there was no reason 
to suffer her broken heart. He felt a sob erupt from deep within his throat, 
choking him, compelling him to cry out his rage. But he balled his fist instead, 
and his head came down to the pillow beside hers. “Jennie, I—” His head came 
up, but this moment of despair weighed heavily on him. “Yes, something 
troubles me. You looked a little pale this afternoon.” He put his trembling hand 
to her forehead. “But you have no fever. I must be an alarmist.” 

His sense of pride told him to depart, but his body wanted only to close the 
distance between them. He 



could not remember ever having seen such a deliberately cool, but beautiful, face 
as the one lying beneath his own. It was like smooth marble chiseled by a 
master’s hand, lovingly, painstakingly, involving a lifetime of delicate, intricate 
chipping away to create the work of art that could not be affected by mortal 
emotion. Even her modesty had abandoned her, as his soft, brown eyes moved, 
unconsciously, over her half- exposed breasts as smooth and ivory as her cheeks. 
And, guided by his untamed, primitive lust, his lips parted and closed over hers. 

It was a damp, uncontrolled kiss, moving awkwardly over her tightly pressed 
mouth. And as her sweet breath whispered delicately across his cheek, a groan of 
rage and greed erupted from his throat. His breeches tightened across the swell 
of his manhood, and he forced himself to pull away from her. He saw no 
emotion in those ivory features half hidden in the shadows of night. But her 
beauty brought intensity to his desire for her, a desire equal to his determination 
to stir something alive and human in her, even should it only be contempt. Thus, 
his hands clenched into fists, then opened and slipped beneath her gown, to 
fumble clumsily with her breasts. She did not protest, and the depth of her 
shallow breathing did not increase. It was as if all feeling had abandoned her, 
that she had, indeed, assumed the identity of cold marble. A groan of rage 
possessed Noah as he continued to fumble, to move his hands further down so 
that her gown tore and continued to tear as his violation moved lower. Her blank 
look made him wonder what was going on in her mind. 

But to Jennie, permitting this outrage against her flesh was a way to punish 
herself for not dying and entering the world of darkness where Stuart was 

imprisoned. She allowed Noah’s greedy caresses, remaining cold and detached, 
without feeling, unprotesting as her legs were roughly parted and his fingers 
clumsily penetrated her. She had sworn the day she had seen Stuart dead that her 
desire had also died with him. Her body was a cold, impersonal inconvenience 
that could not be affected by the intimate touch of a man. The oil in the lamp 
burned down, leaving the room in dark, ominous shadows that gave Noah the 
opportunity to hastily remove his clothing, even as his dark eyes continued to 
flow smoothly, lustily over her silent, exposed beauty. He was determined to stir 
desire in her as she had stirred it in him for years. He had waited so long for this 
moment, and he was no longer the stuttering oaf who had once begged for 
permission to court her. He had learned special ways to arouse a woman’s sexual 
interest, and could think of no woman in the world, other than Jennie, with 
whom he really wanted to share those intimate experiences. She still had shown 
no emotion over his bold intrusion upon her and did not respond to his 



nakedness in silhouette against the small window or his approach to remove her 
gown. Not even a delicate sigh moved the wisps of hair lying disheveled across 
her cheeks. Not even a flutter momentarily blinded her emerald eyes against his 
trembling movements. He knelt beside her and roughly took her face between 
his palms, forcing her to look at him. 

“You have sworn these past few days that you are dead,” he said with controlled 
emotion. “I shall show you that you are not. One man cannot destroy the passion 
in a woman such as you, Jennie. And I shall prove it. When I leave you tonight, 
your body will beg mercilessly for my return.” 
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“Never,” she responded in the same tone. 

She did not witness the crooked, little smile that touched his lips. His hands 
moved fluidly to her shoulders and his lips caressed her soft flesh with a low 
groan of lust and anticipated possession, leaving a smear of saliva across her 
neck, her soft breasts, her flat stomach. He was ready even now to take her, but 
he had something to prove to her. Her muscles, involuntarily tightened and her 
mouth quivered with humiliation and lost pride. Then Noah’s soft, moist lips 
touched places that were a shameless, unthinkable deviation from the pleasures 
shared between men and women in their private, intimate moments. Only now, 
did a small, dismal gasp whisper softly across the midnight darkness within the 
small chamber. And their vile act, contrary to every moral tenet she had ever 
been taught, made her stomach tighten in convulsive, nauseous knots. She bit her 
lower lip until it bled, and her hands clenched painfully into fists as she silently 
screamed in outrage because her body was enjoying these long moments of 
unnatural sin and responding with shameless throes of passion until small, 
violent bursts erupted within her. Then Noah was above her, preparing to fill her 
with his own unquenched physical needs, and her body arched to meet the union. 
She refused to face the gloating look of triumph on his handsome, bearded 
features as, gasping with exhaustion, he raced toward his own ultimate end. 

Only later, when he had left her, did a sob of humiliation bring tears to her eyes, 
and convulsions wracked her thin, suicidally undernourished body. She wanted 
to punish herself for her wicked passions that were a betrayal of her sworn love 
for Stuart. She cursed the cruel instinct for survival that had robbed her of the 
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death she so desperately wanted. As she fought to suppress her painful sobs, she 
swore that what had happened tonight would never happen again. 

But Noah was not willing to accept her ridiculous detachment or her bold threat 
to leave him should he touch her again. He had made her his in a way that no 
other man had, and she, as well, was a prisoner to the desire he had stirred within 
her. The following evening, she protested his intrusion with a short, brittle curse 
and a moment of rebellious pride. But her rebellion did not linger in the face of 
his quick, greed-filled violations. Only too soon, she conceded to the sin of 
immoral repetition. It became a nightly ritual between them, and her desires 
grew so intense that, without question or argument, she responded to his 
demands for her intimate caresses in return. He had imprisoned her body, but he 
could not imprison her heart. 

Three weeks later, with the sickness controlled, the blockades were finally lifted. 
Noah, along with four traveling companions searching for the glory of 
revolution, and Jennie McBride, began the long trek down the coast to the 
colony of New York. Jennie did not complain when she tired of walking, nor of 
the long intervals between meals. She suffered with the men in silence. But the 
city of New York was not to be their destination. At Fort Washington on upper 
Manhattan, they learned that the British had taken New York with much 
bloodshed in both ranks. Every able-bodied American had retreated from the 
conquered stronghold of America, and these survivors were camped, for the 
most part, on Harlem Heights. 

Jennie grew thinner and more gaunt in the long, arduous weeks of confinement 
within the earthen walls of Fort Washington. Noah no longer badgered her 
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about her private life with Stuart, but became quiet and caring and continued to 
love her with such a fierce greediness that she could not possibly think about 
Stuart and her love for him. Yet the guilt and shame was more than she could 
bear at times. 

Thus, when she lay in Noah’s arms after he had made love to her, she could not 
hold back the tears that touched her pale, ashen cheeks. Her heart cried out for 
death, but it did not come. In those moments of half sleep, feeling dirty and 



soiled by Noah’s sick, brutal lust and her own body’s painful obsession for it, she 
prayed that Stuart would defy the grave and reach out for her. 

But he did not, and she began to accept life as it was. She and Noah frequently 
journeyed to the American camp at Harlem Heights and crossed the Hudson to 
Fort Lee to perform surgery when extra hands were needed. Her reputation grew 
among the men, and she became the bright spark in a very dim existence. They 
looked forward to her journeys, even should they see her only from a distance, 
her golden hair shimmering like dew in the morning sun. Jennie didn’t mind that 
the men had attached a legend to her. She devoted her life to her mission and to 
the Americans she loved. Only Noah saw her longing and was painfully 
reminded that she was bound by another love—a love for a man somewhere in 
New York, perhaps, fighting and killing the men she worked so feverishly to 
save. 

But Noah turned his back on Jennie’s love for another man. She was his now. He 
possessed her body, which was his for the taking, but he also knew he would 
never possess her soul. He lived in constant fear that she and Stuart would meet 
again, and he was determined to find a way to hold her at any cost. 



In his mind, Stuart saw Jennie everywhere and often thought he heard the rustle 
of her skirts as she glided down the dimly lit corridors in search of him. That she 
had broken his heart completely by no means restricted the power of his love for 
her. The memories he had were pleasant, driving through his body and creating a 
mesmerizing thirst for her charm and beauty. Surely, wherever she was in the 
terrestrial mouth that had swallowed her up, she must feel his love flowing 
toward her to awaken and dispense the gloom of her unnecessary bereavement. 

He tried not to dwell on her absence. He saw old acquaintances, renewed 
relations he had shared with clients in his law profession, and spent long 
afternoons with Miriam in the gardens. He also sent a request to Silas Hill, his 
banker, for a documented account of his assets and debts. Lately, he had been 
concerned about his holdings throughout the colonies and wanted to be free of 
these obligations. 


But his mind could not dwell on business while the house was in a turmoil. With 




Jennie gone three weeks now, Lucinda had hired a new governess, a stern, 
middle-aged woman with the brutal force of a brick wall. Miriam had screamed 
at the top of her lungs for Jennie; Devon was appalled that his father would 
allow 
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the employment of such a creature and had shut himself in the attic for two days. 
And the governess had immediately decided that both children were fickle and 
dull witted. A visual horror, she was tall and bony, with beady brown eyes and 
lips that curled inward. Her strict hairdo pulled back in a topknot of oily strands 
was a bit more than Stuart could bear, since he was accustomed to the soft, 
tawny tresses of Jennie McBride. Agnes Dawkins spoke with a masculine voice 
that grated on his nerves, and Stuart was sure she was hitting his liquor cabinet 
after the household had retired. He wanted to pack his trunk and bags and take 
the first ship out of the harbor for New York. But he’d wait awhile, until the 
children settled down with their new governess. 

The past few days Stuart had not been in a mood to talk. He preferred solitude 
and silence and wallowed in the misery of his loss of Jennie. He did make 
several social calls, one to Seth Jorgensen, to whom he confided his affinity to 
Dorian, and several to Squire Richard, who had not been well these past few 
months. Miriam accompanied him when he visited Squire, not because she liked 
to visit the dottering old man who had a tendency to be abrupt with her, but 
because she was fascinated by his aviary and his collection of exotic, bright- 
colored birds. 

Miriam’s frequent referrals to Jennie broke his heart. He had been drinking too 
much these past three weeks, and this evening, he abandoned his quest for a state 
of intoxication sometime after the midnight hour. He made his way through the 
dim corridors and up the stairwell to the bed that awaited him. He felt now, with 
the whiskey heavy in the pit of his stomach, that if he didn’t get wretchedly ill, 
he’d at least sleep well. He 
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heard sounds nearby, a thud, a scrape, a squeak—a door, perhaps—and he 
suspected that Junot had made a rather scandalous habit of slipping into Hester’s 
chamber in the servants’ quarters. Lucinda’s innuendos to that effect had been 



only too frequent the past three weeks, along with her insistence that Stuart 
terminate his employment. But Junot had been with him for more than eight 
years. 

He shed himself of his clothing and fell heavily into the bed awaiting him. He 
immediately felt a warmth that reminded him of Jennie’s nearness to him in 
happier days. If only she were here, her head of tawny hair lying softly against 
his shoulder. He closed his eyes, allowing the darkness surrounding him to 
cushion the beautiful memory of her and dozed off, the pleasant vision staying 
with him as he slept. 

He awoke at half past six and went downstairs, determined that the day would be 
a pleasant one. But Agnes Dawkins accosted him, inquiring of her wages i and 
how often they would be paid. It was all he could do to be polite to her as he 
ushered her from his study and locked the door to bar her return. He shared a 
light lunch with Miriam at the noon hour, but her bubbling good humor could 
not penetrate the gloom that had ! settled over him and that lasted throughout the 
long 1 afternoon. 

The evening meal was little more than a disaster. Miriam fled to her bedchamber, 
screaming at the top of her lungs that Miss Dawkins was a witch. Devon, glaring 
viciously at the stern governess, refused dinner and also retired to his chamber. 
And Agnes Dawkins, humored by the melodrama of the children, insulted Junot 
who, in turn, snapped at Lucinda, who accused Hester of daydreaming since the 
pot roast was not done 

to perfection. 

To escape the tensions of the domestic squabbles that seemed to have originated 
with this ugly creature, Stuart retired early to his bed. Once again, dreams of 
Jennie plagued him in his sleep. He arose early, deciding that the time was 
approaching for his return to New York. The silent lamentations of the children 
were more than he could bear, and his fears for Jennie were driving him insane. 
Junot had made four trips to Concord in the last three weeks to inquire of Jennie, 
and each trip had brought him no good news. Stuart received only a despairing 
letter of concern from Jennie’s father. 

With rumors drifting into Boston that Howe had begun his move on New York, 
Stuart made plans to sail aboard an American sloop. He was assured safe 



passage by the commanding officer at Lexington and had papers to that effect. 
The morning of his departure, amid the confusion and helter-skelter of servants 
mnning to and fro, Devon was nowhere to be found, hiding, no doubt, in the 
dark recesses of the house. 

Miriam hugged his neck very tightly. “Don’t leave me, Papa,” she pleaded with a 
child’s desperation. “I don’t feel very chipper. I’ve a bit of a headache and I 
swooned this morning. Ask Nanny if I didn’t.” A ploy, he supposed, to coax him 
to stay awhile longer, but it broke his heart nonetheless. “You’ll bring my Miss 
Jennie back with you, Papa, when the war is over?” 

This past month, Miriam’s innocent referrals to Jennie had broken his heart. He 
could not reply and his only response was a light kiss to her forehead. 

Moments later, as the carriage clattered off the cobbled drive of the House of Eli, 
Miriam’s heartbroken cries crushed his heart. Even more painful was 

seeing Devon’s indistinct shadow at the window of the third floor. He raised his 
hand in a gesture of farewell, but Devon backed away. 

Three hours later, the small, graceful sloop began the trip down the coast to New 
York. And three uneventful days later, Stuart, granted further safety through the 
American ranks on upper Manhattan by Washington himself, made his way with 
a small patrol from one of the Connecticut regiments to the outskirts of New 
York, which the British had taken earlier in the week. It took a thousand 
inquiries to locate Howe’s headquarters at the stately old Beekman House in the 
heart of New York. 

The general had taken over a large, rambling study overstocked with books that 
he enjoyed reading in his rare, leisurely moments. But this morning, when Stuart 
arrived, he was in one of his frequent conferences, discussing future maneuvers 
against the rebels. Howe dismissed the conference and summoned Stuart to an 
audience. He offered him a sherry, which Stuart declined. He did, however, 
manage to offer polite amenities before Howe’s interrogation began. Stuart 
remained patient, noncommittal, sporting a look of concern when it was 
required, or a smile when the general made one of his rare and quite boring 
jokes. Strangely, Howe did not ask by what mode Stuart had returned, and Stuart 
did not volunteer the information. 


Eventually, their conversations led to Dorian Markham. “Have you thought any 



more of your differences with Markham?” 

“Not to any great lengths, sir.” 

“Colonel Markham is—” 

“Colonel! Since when?” 

“The commission arrived from London shortly after 
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your departure last month, along with the news that his father had died.” 
“Tragic,” Stuart replied glumly, and a little absently. 

Howe favored him with a knowing smile. “Yes, tragic.” He drank his sherry in 
one gulp. “I despair to inform you that McBride has been detained in the custody 
of the provost marshal for the past week.” 

Stuart looked up sharply. “For what reason?” 

“He struck an officer, I fear.” Stuart looked at Sir William strangely. This was 
simply not Garth’s nature, unless . .. “No, not Markham, Stuart. The battery was 
against Thomas George.” 

“That simpleton! I’ve been so inclined myself!” 

Howe sipped absently at another sherry. “By the way, Captain, I’ve understood 
from one of my aides that Markham has accepted correspondence from England 
directed to you. You might see him about it when he returns from Long Island 
late this afternoon.” 

Stuart had been listening inattentively. He was thinking of Garth, wanting to go 
to him. But he became aware only too soon of the silence and Howe’s somewhat 
narrow stare. “Yes, I’ll see him about it,” he replied, looking up. “Sir . . . where 
is McBride detained?” 

“I’ve no idea. Ask Markham when you see him.” 


Anger sharpened Stuart’s handsome features. “Markham! What business is it of 



his?” 


Stuart’s tone had gotten a little nasty and Howe didn’t like it. “I’ve too much 
sherry in the pit of my stomach right now, Captain. This insurrection has me 
frazzled and I never know from one moment to the next what these simple- 
minded, barbaric bumpkins will do. It has come to my attention Washington’s 
own 

aides had to lead him off the battleground—” 

“I inquired of Markham, not Washington.” 

Howe turned sharply away, clicking his tongue in chastisement of Stuart’s open 
mdeness. It was uncommon in his American officer. Then he turned back. “I’ve 
been told of a noble beast Washington sits that would put any of the king’s own 
to shame.” 

Stuart intended to dismiss himself as graciously as possible. But Howe would 
expect some reasonable response. “I’m sick to death of insinuations that the 
horse belonged to Markham. I have no control over what happened back in 
Boston after our departure. Perhaps the horse was purloined. I don’t know. Now! 
I have things to attend.” 

Howe’s look was not an angry one. “Check with Major George on your billeting, 
and please . . . say nothing of his black eye.” He stared out the window of the 
Beekman House, waiting for the sound of Stuart’s retreating footsteps. But when 
he heard them, he said without turning, “You have been reassigned to my staff, 
Captain Eli... a temporary position depending on your dealings with Markham. 
Conference at six | sharp. Don’t be tardy.” 

While Stuart had expected the reassignment, it |took him by surprise at this time. 
“A little premature, is it not?” His words were heavy with sarcasm. 

Howe had now linked his fingers at his back. “Fm in a fair mood, sir. Don’t press 
your luck.” The next thing Sir William heard was the heavy thud of the door 
being iclosed. He didn’t know how it had happened, but Dorian had planted a 
seed of doubt in his mind about Stuart. He just seemed too trustworthy. But he 
was sure that as unexpected as the seed had been planted, Stuart’s loyalty would 
shine through once again, 
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bringing him a moment of shame. 

Stuart could scarcely keep the explosion deep within him from erupting. He saw 
a junior officer of the 38th enter a small, dark tavern across the battery and 
followed him. Two hours later he exited, feeling ill and foggy-headed from too 
much ale, and returned to the battery. After a multitude of inquiries, he located 
the quartermaster—that ass—Thomas George. Thereafter, he found his billeting, 
a wobbly, antiquated boardinghouse, and a room furnished with bare necessities. 
Despite its humble appearance, it was clean and the bed was made with fairly 
fresh linens. He shed his jacket, waistcoat, and shirt, and let them fall in a pile to 
the carpet with his weapons; then he stood by the window and stared out at the 
shady forms of redcoat soldiers patrolling down streets and alleyways just 
behind dark, dashing, mysterious figures. He was very tired and stretched out on 
the bed to rest. As dusk began to settle and the light faded slowly from the 
window, one short statement Howe had made stood out in his mind. “Markham 
has accepted correspondence from England directed to you" A slight chill crept 
through the window panes and into the room, and he felt a certain dread. 

It was unbearably warm and sweat broke out on his back and shoulders. He 
arose to stare out the window of the boardinghouse, but his vision of the harbor 
was blocked. He was lean and muscular now, and his flesh had regained its 
healthy, bronze hue. His black hair had grown a little too low to his collar and 
was untidy at first glance; he wondered why Howe had said nothing to him about 
it. He demanded immaculate officers and was much stricter on his own staff. 

The skies began to turn gray across the horizon and 

sporadic gunfire rolled over rooftops to interrupt the silence. He wondered 
where, out there amidst the toil and tension of battle, could Tippet Collins be 
hiding. He wanted to see him again. 

So deep in thought was he that he failed to respond to the sound of the door 
being opened or to the silent, unobtrusive movement into the room, an evident 
termination of his solitude. Aware of his half nakedness, he retrieved his shirt 
from the floor where he’d dropped it and pulled it on, leaving it unbuttoned 
across his chest. Then he turned to face Dorian. 

There was a strangeness in the way he stood there, almost stoop-shouldered, 



with no hint of his usual arrogance. But Dorian was good at hiding his feelings, 
as Stuart was sure he was now doing. Dorian’s long, exasperated sigh and the 
sharp clip of his boots broke a moment of silence. He approached and stood so 
close that his jacket brushed against Stuart’s arm. “Howe informs me you wish 
to see me.” 

Stuart replied softly, “He is mistaken.” He crossed his arms, and his dark eyes 
became intimidatingly narrow. “Congratulations are, apparently, due on your 
promotion.” 

Dorian laughed. “It is merely one of the unpleasant little items left me by Arthur 
Markham upon his death. The old blighter!” 

“Have you no respect for the man who sired you?” 

Dorian’s surprise instantly became fury. “The man who sired me?” he said in a 
mocking tone. “We both never knew our common American sire, did we”—he 
paused before spitting out—“brother!” It was out, no more waiting, no more 
dreaded anticipation. “Unfortunate that we should be thrown into this 
relationship by the thrust of Devon Eli between the legs of two 
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women continents apart. But he had the decency to marry your mother, some 
whimpering postulant with nary a farthing in her dowry! Is loyalty the reason 
you had me ransomed from the Americans? The reason you faced me in duel 
with empty weapons?” Dorian took from his pocket a sheet of paper folded in 
thirds, bearing the familiar seal of the Markham family broken. “My mother 
begs you in her letter to do whatever you can for her imprisoned son, to inform 
him his poor old father has died. God! The utter dismay of her personal courier 
when it was me he met in council and not you! I thought I’d have to scrape him 
off the floor with a shovel!” Dorian laughed mirthlessly. “Since I am the first¬ 
born son, am I not the rightful heir to the Eli estate, which is quite vast?” Stuart’s 
continuing silence angered him. “Are you not happy to see your brother?” 

Stuart held Dorian’s angry, hurt features, transfixed. “You’ve gotten it out of 
your system,” he replied tonelessly. “And you are, indeed, the rightful Eli heir. 
My father’s English bastard does deserve some compensation for his 



demoralizing stigma.” Dorian’s eyes were spitting fury, his teeth clenched 
tightly, and his face was dark with rage. “Come now, Colonel Markham,” Stuart 
continued, deliberately needling him. “If you are prepared to take control, surely 
you are prepared to inform the world of your bastardy and your mother’s 
infidelity. Or shall you await my trial and execution on some drummed-up 
charges to take control of that which is rightfully yours?” 

Stuart’s statement had, indeed, evoked the greatest magnitude of fury, as he had 
expected. What he did not realize was that Dorian was fighting his desire to 
embrace Stuart as a brother, as he had wanted to do for 

many weeks now. He was just so hurt and so filled with guilt. Thus, he clutched 
the front of Stuart’s shirt and held it firmly. “I’ll see you in hell.” He had not 
raised his voice. 

Stuart twisted Dorian’s grip from his shirt with evident distaste. “I won’t hate 
you, Markham. You’re a senior officer, a human being, and my brother. If you’re 
in trouble, I’ll come to your assistance, as both a fellow officer and a brother. If 
you should strike me in anger, I shall turn the other cheek, as usual.” 

Stuart turned away, but Dorian took his shoulder with a strange gentleness and 
turned him back. “Why are you so outrageous and so tolerant of me?” 

“Because you’re my brother, bound to me by the blood of Devon Eli.” Stuart 
was sure Dorian would fly into another rage, but his only movement was an 
involuntary tremor before his hooded black eyes dropped in defeat. 

Dorian turned to leave, but turned back as he remembered another reason he had 
for seeing Stuart. “I wish to send my wife to your home in Boston at the end of 
the week to deliver her child there.” 

One moment, Dorian was wishing him in hell, and the next, he was requesting a 
favor. Stuart was galled at his audacity. “She is welcome in my home for 
whatever time you wish. And I will see that a physician is readily at her care.” 

Stuart felt a desire in Dorian’s last words to surrender to the bond existing 
between them, to mellow i the hatred and allow love for a brother to 
predetermine their future relationship. But exploding cannonade somewhere in 
the distance of night erased whatever compassion he might have felt at Dorian’s 
solemn retreat. 
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The British won the battles of Long Island and Kip’s Bay; then they caroused 
away the days of victory with drinking and gambling and contests at boasting of 
their personal valor. So the intermittent screams of “Fire! Fire! Rise to service!” 
that penetrated the cool, windy New York air a little past midnight on September 
twentieth, received delayed responses from the drowsy British officers and 
soldiers whose minds were numbed by ale. Great orange and yellow flames 
glowed from Whitehall to the south as far as the eye could see, and cinders from 
burning buildings raced on strong winds to other structures until the Fortress by 
the sea was engulfed in flames. 

Stuart dressed hurriedly, glancing occasionally out the window of his second- 
story chamber at the aweinspiring flames leaping from building to building 
across the horizon. The horror of it, the beauty of it. So! The Americans would 
see New York burn rather than allow the British to hold it. 

Thousands worked through the night to bring the fire under control. In the 
predawn hours a great pyramid of flames consumed Trinity Church and every 
witness marveled at its beauty until it crashed to the ground. Hours after the fire 
had been brought under control, Stuart learned that Americans caught with 

bundles of matches dipped in melted rosin and brimstone had been thrown alive 
into the flames by angry mobs. William Howe was inconsolable as he barked 
orders at his aides to dispatch patrols to search and confine any man or woman 
suspected of arson. 

At midmorning, patrolling with Dorian, Stuart guided his horse through the 
burned-out streets north of New York. “Your villainous rebels have done it 
again,” Dorian said, interrupting a long period of silence. “But a few of the 
outlaws were thrown alive into the flames.” Without awaiting a response, he 
barked at a soldier running along beside him, “Check that stable to the rear,” but 
quickly returned his attentions to Stuart. “What do you say, Eli?” 

“About what, Markham?” 


“Your charcoaled Americans?” 



“People perished,” Stuart felt obligated to answer. “Half those who died last 
evening were murdered by a savage mob.” 

“I know of only a few arsonists who perished. Not much of a loss to the future of 
America, Captain. Once we whip the hell out of them, the whole of America 
should be annihilated and restocked.” Dorian was sick of himself. He didn’t 
mean anything he was saying, and couldn’t understand why he so persistently 
tried to anger Stuart. He was growing fond of him. They were, after all, brothers. 
Stuart spurred his horse ahead of Dorian’s, but Dorian, not to be undone, quickly 
caught up to him. His mood became instantly authoritative as he pointed to the 
west. “Take your patrol down this street. It appears to be intact. I shall take this 
route and we shall meet at the Cedars to refresh our dry throats. Let’s say, in an 
hour’s time? There’s a handsome wench working there who might prove quite a 
match for a 
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lonely officer who has lost his beloved.” Dorian had not intended to make a 
reference, even a light one, to Jennie. He had learned from a fellow officer, in 
whom Stuart had confided, of the grave misunderstanding in Boston that had 
resulted in her departure. 

Stuart hadn’t noticed Dorian’s long sigh of dismay and regret. “I could use a 
refreshment, but only for my throat.” 

Dorian gave him a look that could have been construed as a fond one when he 
departed. 

There was little movement on either side of the street. A few curious children 
peered through doorways as the British patrols filed past, checking homes and 
establishments, and at times, fleeing the broomsticks of disgruntled old matrons. 
A boy dragged from a printer’s shop was quickly dismissed, as he had been 
unable to answer Stuart’s questions with anything but gibberish. The search 
turned up nothing of rebels or incendiaries and tended only to further exhaust the 
men. 

Stuart reached the Cedars ahead of Dorian, tied his horse, and went into the 
smoky interior. The walls, floors and ceilings were of a natural, weathered cedar 
which apparently gave the establishment its name. Stuart saw two lieutenants 
from the 49th at the table nearest the entrance and a dmnken Hessian sprawled 



across a table off to the right. A burly corporal, seated at the Hessian’s table was 
boasting of the execution of two rebels during the night, while other soldiers 
interjected boasts of their own. A young, fair-haired man in the dress of a 
schoolmaster looked oddly out of place. Stuart ignored the silent, contemptuous 
stare of one of the lieutenants and the laughter of a comely, brown-haired girl 
leaning seductively toward 

a British major. 

He found a table off in a corner and sat down. Dorian would be along presently; 
they’d have a drink and go their separate ways once again. Deep in thought, he 
was not aware of the proprietor approaching him until an unrequested glass of 
ale was put down in front of him. “That young fellow there has been acting a bit 
queer,” the fat, jowly man said, leaning forward so that no one would overhear. 
“It’d be wise to ask him a few questions.” Stuart glanced toward the young 
schoolmaster he had noticed earlier, and his eyes fell on a face that had probably 
never felt the scrape of a razor. He had seen him before, but not dressed as a 
schoolmaster. He envisioned the well-proportioned frame in the blue and gold 
uniform of Washington’s Continentals. Recognition struck him like a painful 
slap. 

“Why tell me, sir?” Stuart asked, averting his glance. 

“These others are drunk. You seem a reasonable man, and certainly a sober one.” 

“Very well. Carry on with your affairs.” When he arose, he left the glass of ale 
on the table where the proprietor had set it. The young man stood when Stuart 
approached, but with an almost noticeable ire, Stuart waved him down again. He 
sat down, silence followed, then he very softly said, “You’re out of uniform 
among your enemy. I don’t know what you’re doing here, but there’ll be British 
officers along momentarily who have not had as much to drink as these others. 
You’ve already drawn suspicion. Now ... get out while you can.” 

Young Nathan Hale gave him a quizzical, questioning look. His enemy was 
giving him fair warning. He had met Stuart once before at the American camp at 
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Lexington where he had negotiated the release of a captured British officer. He 
picked up his hat and quickly rose, saying nothing as he began his retreat. 



But he had barely taken five steps before Dorian’s stern voice echoed from a rear 
doorway. “Just a moment, sir.” Hale froze, and Stuart came to his feet. Dorian 
hadn’t realized that his crisp English accent interjected into the gaudy laughter 
had drawn an audience. “Captain Eli, you have learned this man’s business?” 

“He merely searches for work in bad times,” Stuart replied carefully. 

Dorian’s look alone accused him of outrageous fabrications. Nathan Hale 
clutched the brim of his hat in palms that were now slippery with sweat. His 
fearful eyes looked aside and then returned to Stuart. 

“Very well,” Dorian replied. “Get out of here.” 

Unfortunately, the audience Dorian had attracted consisted of an overly 
suspicious colonel who had overheard. “Just a moment!” He approached the 
table. “Search this man,” he ordered the sergeant accompanying him. Dorian 
gave Stuart one of those rare looks that relayed, without words, that the matter 
was out of his hands. Stuart started to leave, if only to wait outside during this 
humiliating procedure. He was sick with fear, and not only for this fresh-faced 
young Continental officer. “You’ll remain here, sir,” the colonel ordered, halting 
him. “And you, Markham, I believe? We’ll see how innocent this man is.” 

“Give him privacy,” Dorian countered hotly. “Does it please you to degrade a 
man?” The others in the room were watching them, listening to the angry 
exchange of words between the two officers. 

Stuart had only now realized that Dorian had been 

prepared to allow Hale to leave the Cedars. But Stuart had no time to reflect on 
Dorian’s uncharacteristic humanity. The stern-faced colonel had stepped aside 
and was motioning Hale to a back room. But he pushed open the door, failing to 
heed the innkeeper’s lusty warning, and was immediately faced by a fat, bare- 
bottomed British corporal gyrating madly between the legs of a shapely tavern 
wench, his lips parted and slobbering over her large, quivering breasts. The 
corporal was panting and sweating profusely, and the wench, detecting their 
presence in the doorway, snarled coarsely, “Wait yer turn, ye itchin’ sacks!” and 
wrapped her legs further around the bare striated buttocks. 


Red-faced, the colonel closed the door; then, showing more caution, he stepped 
into the next chamber where ale was stored in large wooden barrels. 



Hale was searched and incriminating evidence was found, maps and charts of the 
British positions on Long Island and in New York. Stuart stood back in the 
shadows as more and more damaging evidence came to light. The colonel’s 
interrogation seemed endless and pointlessly polite as Hale at first tried to cover 
up his mission. But Hale gave up eventually, aware that his enemy would never 
believe his actions were anything but dishonorable. 

“Repeat your name, sir.” 

“Nathan Hale.” 

“And the nature of your occupation?” 

“Captain, sir, of the Nineteenth Connecticut Regulars of the Army of America.” 
“And your mission in New York?” 

“To gather information on the British strength and movements, as you have seen 
by the documents 
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before you.” 

“And last night’s fire, Mr. Hale?” 

“Captain Hale, sir.” 

“Very well, Captain Hale.” 

“I am innocent, sir. The fire trapped me here.” 

“Hardly innocent! But you do admit to being a spy?” 

“Yes, I am acting as a spy.” 

Dorian did not have to look up to know that Stuart was glaring at him with 
contempt. This was all his fault. He shouldn’t have attracted the attention of this 
thorough British colonel who was now turning back to them with an air of 
gloating contempt. “Well, gentlemen, we have here a confessed spy you were 
both going to let escape. Your actions shall be reported to the General.” 



Dorian couldn’t have cared less. He’d gotten himself out of worse messes than 
this. But Stuart was a little worried and shot back angrily, “I merely made a bad 
judgment. How dare you question my integrity, and the integrity of Colonel 
Markham, in the presence of these men.” 

Despite Stuart’s protests, the colonel took their names to file in his report to 
William Howe. As Nathan Hale was taken off, Dorian’s hand went out to 
Stuart’s arm. “I’m so sorry. Did you know him?” 

Stuart pulled his arm back. “Yes, dammit, I knew him!” 

Stuart wasn’t sure what happened to Hale once he was taken before William 
Howe, but he heard at dinner that evening that an American spy would be 
hanged the following morning. Sick at heart, he went outdoors, where the cool, 
crisp, burning smell of the September air filled his lungs once again. He wanted 
to scream obscenities at the British and the Americans who 
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clawed at each other’s throats like vicious, warring animals. He buttoned his coat 
and pushed open the gate to the stables where his horse was boarded. He would 
see Howe and beg for leniency. Howe was, after all, a prudent and gentle-hearted 
man beneath the military exterior. 

On the quiet journey to the Beekman, he should have reconsidered his hasty 
judgment of the British commander in chief. Howe had no intention of listening 
to the protests or the suggestions of a subordinate on the dictation of his military 
judgment. Howe tried very hard to remain civil. He liked Stuart, but even he 
could breach his point of tolerance. “For all I know, Mr. Hale alone was 
responsible for burning this city. He has confessed to spying. We haven’t the 
leeway for time-consuming amenities such as trials, Captain. We are in the midst 
of a revolution. The spy will hang tomorrow and that is final.” Stuart bristled up 
to protest once again, and William Howe sensed it. Absently, he adjusted his 
powdered wig, a habit that fell back on him when his point of tolerance had been 
reached and surpassed. “Captain Eli, I have a flustered colonel who has asked 
for the heads of you and Markham on a silver platter, without the garnishment of 
justice, this thing so precious to you. I am tired as are we all. The day has been a 
painful one, and I do not wish to argue with you further over the matter of Mr. 
Hale.” As an afterthought, he asked, “How is it you and Colonel Markham have 



become co-conspirators? Matters have improved between you?” Stuart had no 
intention of replying. In fact, he really didn’t know himself how it had happened. 
He prepared to leave. “Oh, and Captain . . . both you and Markham are ordered 
to witness the hanging in the morning at 
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eleven. Perhaps you’ll be more careful in the future.” 

Stuart stormed angrily away. The cold, damp night chilled him to the bone as he 
descended the steps of the Beekman and stood beside his horse, fumbling 
nervously with the reins. Then he mounted and rode at full gallop back to the 
lodging house. 

He was sick to the pit of his stomach with a fear that eluded his own sense of 
self-discipline, and he could not sleep that night. He would rather die himself 
than witness the hanging of a man who deserved it no more than he. He dawdled 
away part of the morning, took care of business, and at midmorning made his 
way to the battery where the hanging would take place. He had now relaxed to a 
state of numbness, and his foggy brain could not register the fear that had spent 
the night with him. 

From the recesses of a doorway across the battery, he watched Nathan Hale’s 
wrists being tied loosely behind his back before he was assisted to the third rung 
of a ladder propped against a tree. Stuart listened intently to his final, courageous 
words, “You shall destroy my body this morning, but you shall never destroy my 
soul that lives for America. We shall survive your suppression and your tyranny 
and rise in triumph. God bless America! If I had ten thousand lives, I would 
proudly give them in defense of my injured, bleeding country. But God has 
given me this one wretched life, and I regret it is all I have to lose for my 
country.” Then Cunningham, the provost marshal, took over from his aide. 

“Step off the ladder to your left,” Cunningham ordered gruffly. 

Nathan Hale took a deep breath and held it, then with a final act of bravado, took 
the final step. Stuart 

turned away as Hale’s back stiffened and then relaxed in instant death. Quickly, 
he mounted his horse, determined to flee this sight before the horror could sink 
in. But Dorian appeared from nowhere and took the reins before he could spur 



the animal more than a few feet ahead. 


Stuart’s dark eyes were sheened with involuntary tears. “I feel badly enough 
right now without putting up with you!” 

“You witnessed the hanging?” 

“I was ordered to. Weren’t you?” 

“You know me. I’m bloody bad about obeying orders.” He was about to tell 
Stuart how badly he felt about the hanging. 

But Stuart hissed, “Get your hands off my horse!” 

Stuart’s anger was a surprise to Dorian. After all, he had been prepared to release 
the man yesterday for Stuart’s sake. “Don’t be such a wretched varmint, Stuart,” 
Dorian said with an unusual softness. “I have news of McBride. He, ummm, has 
been badly beaten for an escape attempt. I wish I could allow you to see him. He 
has asked for you.” 

“Allow me to go to him.” For a week now, Stuart had been making pleas to see 
Garth, and for some reason, Dorian had not permitted it. 

“No, Stuart. Forgive me.” 

Today, of all days, Stuart couldn’t cope with Dorian’s cmel detachment. His 
mind saw only the sparkling blue eyes of his good friend and faithful courier. He 
didn’t want to believe what Dorian was saying, and he resented what he thought 
was a look of gloating satisfaction on his face. What he didn’t know was that 
Dorian had immediately summoned a surgeon to tend Garth and that the 
responsible guards 

would be court-martialed. “You’re vile, Dorian,” he said, his voice cracked with 
anger and emotion. “You locked him up because he was my courier.” 

Dorian shot back, “That’s not true! He attacked Thomas George!” 

“You locked him up because he was my courier,” Stuart repeated with more 
emotion. “But my affairs will be conducted regardless of your obstacles.” 
Dorian’s dark eyes widened, watching with horror as if the words hissed 



between Stuart’s clenched teeth were taking form. “Yes, Dorian, I’m admitting it 
to you finally, this treason I’ve conducted from the outset.” Then he pulled the 
reins away so violently that his horse half-reared on its haunches. 

Dorian’s stunned stupor departed with Stuart. If Stuart had remained for even a 
minute, he’d have seen a devil-be-damned smile turn up the masculine mouth of 
his brother. Without trying further for it, he had gotten his long-sought 
confession of treason. Dorian stood for a moment more, staring after Stuart as if 
one or the other of them had lost all reason. So! The game he had started, even 
before he knew they were brothers, was becoming more interesting. Stuart was 
now fighting with his own weapons . . . threats and unscrupulousness. But Stuart 
was not just a pretentious American who would die for treason, in disgrace. He 
was his brother. Even to someone without conscience or scruples, and Dorian 
had once foolishly prided himself on having neither, blood was thicker than that 
slithering, babbling river of justice that kept society afloat. His desire to see his 
personal battle end in victory was something he would gladly forfeit. 

Dorian’s smooth features paled and his black eyes narrowed thoughtfully. Across 
the battery, they were 

just now cutting Hale’s body down. He could notallow Stuart to meet this 
gruesome fate. Stuart’s disgrace, because they were brothers, was his own. 

A week later, with the storm just settling between i himself and Stuart, Dorian 
paid a visit to Garth. His i mission was much more complex than his need for : 
reassurance that Garth’s physical wounds were healing i properly. He departed a 
little red-faced and filled with an unbearable guilt that he had found it necessary 
to tell Garth blatant untruths about Stuart. 

He went next to see Stuart at his quarters. When he passed an old blind woman 
in the corridor, she cursed him and then disappeared in the wake of a rather 
crude insult on his ability to sire offspring. 

Dorian did not request permission to enter Stuart’s quarters, but walked in and 
poured himself a drink from the half-empty bottle of Madeira on the table. He 
jlooked with scorn at the sleeping form of his half brother whose forearm rested 
across the bridge of his nose as if he slept. But Dorian could see the dark 
eyelashes flickering against his cheeks, and the angry rise and fall of his bare 
chest. “Arise and shine,” Dorian ordered flippantly. “You’ll be interested to 



know we’re (going to move up Manhattan and beat the hell out of the rebels.” 


“I heard,” Stuart replied without opening his eyes. “I was at the staff meeting 
this morning. You weren’t. And for your information, the move will not occur 
for weeks yet.” 

“Thomas George informs me you were preoccupied, (inattentive, and scarcely 
heard a word spoken all morning.” 

Stuart sat up, stretched his arms, and yawned. “Thomas George is half blind, half 
deaf and half 
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bloody pig gut. He’d follow military regulations if they called for his execution. 

I hear what I have to hear and I see what I have to see. Hand me the bottle, will 
you?” 

Dorian brought the bottle over and watched Stuart lift it to his mouth. “You’ve 
been drinking too much, Stuart.” 

“That’s none of your affair. You’re my brother, not my keeper.” Stuart tipped the 
bottle and drank again, more to spite Dorian than from actually wanting the 
liquor. 

“I saw McBride today.” 

Stuart found his boots beneath the cot, started to pull them on, but changed his 
mind and threw them back. Then he looked up at Dorian. “I must see him.” 

“Ahhh, but he certainly will not want to see you.” 

Stuart’s dark eyebrow shot up. “What do you mean?” 

A moment of silence followed, in which Dorian recalled the earlier conversation 
with Garth. He had told him in not so delicate terms that Stuart had sent Jennie 
away, no longer wanting or loving her. He had even told him that Stuart no 
longer cared what happened to him and was glad to be free of him as well. 

Dorian simply had to destroy Stuart’s avenue to the American lines, and Garth 
was that avenue. Suddenly aware of Stuart’s intimidating stare, he raced back 



through his mind, focusing instantly on Stuart’s last words. “I told him ghastly 
tales,” he replied sheepishly. “But I cannot permit your association to continue. I 
had to anger him and cause a rift between you.” 

Stuart rose immediately to his feet. “Let me see him, Dorian. Whatever you have 
planted in his mind, let me get it straightened out.” 

“No. Without Garth, you cannot conduct your operations, and I cannot allow you 
to pursue this 

suicidal mission of espionage. I don’t wish to see you hang.” 

This took Stuart back. Too many times Dorian had expressed the opposite 
sentiment. He tipped the bottle and took several gulps to settle his moment of ire. 
“God! How shall I survive?” 

“You shall, Stuart, without McBride to answer your every whim and call.” 

Stuart snorted rudely, “Is this another ploy to entrench me? Have you more 
complex plans?” 

Dorian remained undaunted. “None. Merely an effort on my part to seal a mutual 
bond.” 

“You’re a bastard!” 

Dorian looked up snidely. “That is not my fault.” 

“Still... a bastard!” 

Reminding him once again had been meant to anger him, but it did not. “A 
bastard,” Dorian mused. “So was William the Conqueror. . . .” 

“And he killed his own brother-in-law to possess the throne of England!” 

Dorian shrugged weakly. “Well, murder’s another topic. I am discussing 
bastardy, which does not reduce a man’s mentality or his ability to sire 
offspring.” He gulped his Madeira and set the empty glass on the table. “See you 
in the morning at conference.” 



Stuart fell back to his pillow and drew his forearm back to his eyes. “I don’t have 
to attend your damned conferences. If you’ll recall, I am of Howe’s staff, not 
yours.” 

“Ahh, but Howe, too, will favor me with his attendance.” 

Gone in the blink of an eye. Thank God! Stuart thought, hoping for quick, 
blessed sleep to possess him once again. 

As Dorian had anticipated, Garth escaped from his lonely confinement in the 
early fall season, only weeks after the burning of New York. To make things 
look good and to cover his own irresponsibility, Dorian brought the guards up on 
charges of dereliction of duty and made some absent remark about having the 
escaped prisoner beheaded. Stuart’s avenue was lost to him, and that was all he 
cared about. 

Garth arrived in his own ranks in time for Washington’s hasty retreat to the 
north. The British took the beach at Pell’s Point and Howe extended his 
movements northward to New Rochelle. The American army was a long, 
exposed line of thirteen thousand weary, dispirited men who moved slowly up 
the Manhattan Peninsula to the grounds at White Plains, which glowed in the 
cannon bombardments of the advancing British. Washington pushed further 
north. It was in this move that he tarried a moment too long with the enemy at 
his back door, and the gray stallion, Dorian’s pride, was shot out from under him 
and instantly killed. 

Bitterness tore at Garth’s heart. Stuart had betrayed Jennie, and he had betrayed 
him. He prayed obsessively that their paths would cross again, that he could 
wreak his vengeance in the vilest manner 

possible. He wished that Blunt’s shot had been taken with better aim and that he 
had killed Stuart. 

He joined the Fourteenth Massachusetts Regulars as a scout and was 
commissioned a captain, a token rank that did not have the authority of the 
Congress. He and two Indian scouts frequently went as far as the British lines to 
secure the way for American raids and counterattacks. 


They set up camp in the woods about three miles from Fort Washington after 
seventeen men were lost in a clash with a Hessian patrol. Colonel Chastaine, 



their commander, had taken a serious wound when his musket had backfired in 
his face. One of the scouts had taken two shots in his lower abdomen and was 
scarcely alive. Other men were limping and holding ragged, bleeding arms and 
heads. Suffering badly from a lack of provisions and food, they shared a bit of 
dried beef and a rabbit that one of the men had killed. 

“Where are you, McBride?” 

Garth crawled over to Merit Chastaine. “Are you in pain, sir?” 

The colonel tried to smile. “Will we make it to the fort?” 

“It’s about three, three and a half miles. We’ve got little ammunition and you’re 
in no condition to travel. Tou-tec has two holes in his gut.” 

“A blind leader is as useless as a dead one. We’ve got to make it to the fort.” A 
wistful dream erased a moment of pain. “I’ve heard of a golden-haired woman at 
the fort, with magic fingers and a warm smile.” 

Garth watched the glint of moonlight reflect off Chastaine’s own golden hair. He 
wondered if his blindness had dulled the pale blue eyes that had sparkled with 
enthusiasm just hours ago. “You bloody 
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dreamers!” he shot back. “Your angel may have hair the color of an old squirrel 
and beady little eyes like an eagle. You know how men exaggerate! We pay heed 
too often to our britches!” 

“That’s the only dream I have right now . . . hell! You’re probably right, 
McBride.” 

Garth was immediately sorry for his outburst. “And perhaps I’m wrong,” he 
argued with renewed gaiety. “You know what a wretched, disillusioning bastard I 
can be at times?” A movement in the thicket several feet away brought Garth to 
his knees. It was the other Indian, whose twenty-syllable name had been 
shortened to Shad-Me. He was crawling off in the woods to relieve himself after 
consuming half a bottle of whiskey he’d taken off a frightened old farmer that 
morning. It was twilight and they all needed some rest. 



When Garth awoke before dawn, most of the able- bodied men were up and 
about. Chastaine still slept, and the soundness of his sleep frightened Garth. 

“You all right, Colonel?” he asked, shaking his arm. 

Only half awake, Chastaine responded weakly, “I’m on fire,” and he brought his 
hand up to his bandaged face. “How is Tou-tec?” 

Tou-tec’s brother still slept off his hangover, and Tou-tec was against a tree in a 
pool of blood. When Garth touched his forehead, he flinched. “The poor wretch 
is still alive,” he told Chastaine moments later. 

The small regiment came to life in those golden moments of dawn, and they 
resumed the treacherous journey toward Fort Washington. 

Jennie stared out the narrow window of the makeshift log cabin that served as an 
infirmary inside Fort Washington. It was a long, narrow building, 
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approximately fifteen feet wide and forty feet long, with a flat wood and tar roof 
that had leaked badly in the rains of the past few months. One end had been 
blown out by cannon fire just this morning, killing two wounded Americans and 
one of the nurses. Inside the structure, white mortar broke the monotony of 
stacked pine logs and the floors were bare, packed dirt on which maimed bodies 
lay in straight, orderly rows. The smell of death was heavy in the air; it mingled 
with alcohol and the herbs that one of the nurses used for medicinal purposes. 
Jennie could scarcely see out of the dirty window and rubbed a circle in the 
grime to allow clearer vision. She turned sharply at the sound of Noah’s voice, 
aware that he studied her intently. She had become pale and wan, her oval face 
more angular from the ravages of hard work, and she didn’t stand as proudly and 
erectly as she once had. A bit of shrapnel had hit her arm this morning and the 
wound required a bandage that was still seeping blood. But it was a small wound 
and did not hurt. 

“We’ve been blasted and bombarded to kingdom come!” Noah yelled at her. 
“There is surgery to be done and no time for you to stare out the window!” 

When Noah glared at her again, Jennie lifted her chin and a sparkle of defiance 
came to her sea green eyes. She wasn’t going to let him bully her. Noah was 
preparing a young boy for surgery and was being unnecessarily harsh with him. 
“Be still!” he ordered. 



Jennie put her hand comfortingly on the boy’s sweating face. “What’s your 
name?” she asked, smoothing back a lock of his hair. 

A grimace of pain seized him. “T-Toby, ma’am . . . please, ma’am, don’t let him 
take my leg off.” 

“There is nothing but mangled flesh and bone!” 
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Noah barked cruelly. 

The boy began to scream and thrash about on the table so that it was difficult to 
restrain him. Jennie knew Noah really did care, that this detached reaction was 
his way of protecting himself from the horror of seeing the men die. She’d 
always seen gentleness in him before, when they were children. 

Anger rose in Noah as the boy’s panic created an unexpected strength in him. He 
summoned two men to assist him. Toby’s arms were pulled down and bound to 
the legs of the table, while Noah tied the mangled leg placing its knee over a 
wood block. Toby again screamed out, “Don’t take off my leg!” But his sobs 
died into exhausted whimpers. With a scalpel, Noah cut a bloody circle around 
the leg just below the knee and peeled the skin quickly back, exposing the 
muscle beneath. The blood began to drip down the wood block. Then, with a 
small, clean saw he began to cut through the leg just above the knee. Jennie 
thought she would be sick from the grinding sounds intermingled with Toby’s 
piercing screams. Blood dripped and spurted everywhere. Soon, with Toby 
unconscious, the leg was being carried off to be disposed of with the other 
amputated limbs. She felt sick at her stomach. 

“Go over to the window and compose yourself,” Noah ordered in a rare moment 
of compassion. 

She knew he really did love her and didn’t mean to be so cold. She walked 
silently back to the window and heard loud cheers somewhere far away, outside 
the earth walls of the fort. The Americans stood in their neat formations, waiting 
for the surrender. She wondered what would become of them once the British 
arrived. 


The door was pushed open and a young captain from 



one of the Connecticut regiments brought in a colonel in the tattered uniform of 
the Massachusetts Fourteenth. “A comrade outside asked that I see to him,” the 
officer explained, and added as a matter of conversation, “He and his men have 
gone down the east wall of the Hudson.” 

“Wise bastards,” Noah mumbled. “Bring him over here.” 

“There’s an Indian outside,” the Connecticut officer said, “but he appears to be 
dead.” 

Noah removed the bandages from Merit Chastaine’s face and then forced open a 
badly burned eyelid. 

“I know I’m blind,” Chastaine said weakly. He tried to pull away as Noah forced 
open his other eyelid. It hurt unbearably. 

Old Mrs. Carney, whose son had been killed just yesterday morning, was 
assisting Noah with the colonel. Jennie, still feeling the nausea of the 
amputation, returned to the window as shouts of triumph filled the air. But the 
shouts were from the British, for the Americans stood solemnly in their ranks. 
The redcoats trickled in slowly, their shoulders thrown back in cocky self- 
satisfaction at this bloody victory. 

Noah’s sharp summons startled her. She turned away from the window and did 
not see the tall corporal who appeared at the entrance to the fort, followed by the 
black-haired British officer, chatting, head lowered, with two Hessian officers. 
His immaculate uniform reflected that he’d seen no action. He’d come up on the 
flatboats from the Hudson in the wake of the surrender, his duty, personally 
assigned by William Howe, to see that the American prisoners were taken to 
New York without incident. 

He surveyed the American regiments in their 

company formations, ordered the burial of dead, and came to terms with the 
American commanders on the organization for the long march down the 
peninsula to New York. He received more than one strange look from American 
commanders who wondered why a captain was assigned this onerous 
responsibility. Stuart wanted to scream his rage at such a defeat for the 
Americans, but a mortally wounded Indian propped against the earth wail 
several feet away drew his attention, and he stared somberly at the long, bony 



finger wrapped around the trigger of the musket resting between his legs. 


As he turned back to speak to Tippet, an explosion sounded nearby, and a 
stinging sensation ripped into the back of his arm, like a needle jabbing into his 
skin but a hundred times worse. Shoved to the ground, he saw three British 
soldiers pull their pistols and turn toward the Indian he had moments before 
observed. The force of their bullets threw him back against the stone wall, and 
blood streamed from his open mouth. He was certainly dead now. 

Stuart pushed himself to his elbow. That was all he needed, to be shot when the 
battle was ended. Now his rage could be vented. He clambered to his feet, 
cursing. Another British officer rushed to his aid, but he angrily shook away the 
arm offered him. “Fm all right!” he bellowed, straightening his crumpled jacket 
and flicking off the dust. Tippet approached him, his worried eyes darting over 
Stuart’s tightly restricted features. “I said I’m all right!” he bellowed again. But a 
sharp pain in his right arm forced a grimace to his face, and he was quickly 
ushered to the smokehouse, where the dim interior struck him like the sudden 
darkness of night. He could scarcely make out the two chairs beside 

a rectangular table crudely carved of burnt pine and the overturned benches 
against the mortar walls. He began to complain of the strong odor of the 
kerosene burning in the lamp nearby. 

“Go across to the infirmary and get a doctor,” Tippet ordered a young Hessian. 
“And be quick about it!” He was making entirely too big a fuss over the surface 
wound. Stuart’s jacket was soon being pulled down and his shirt sleeve was torn 
at the site of the wound, easily distinguishable by the warm, sticky blood. Then 
he felt a cool, folded cloth come to rest on the wound. 

A Hessian officer stuck his head in and asked if he was all right. A British officer 
soon followed, and another and another. “Dammit, I’m all right. I am all right!” 
He cursed his own ire and his own stupidity. How could he have turned his back 
on a man with a weapon at hand? Any idiot would have removed the weapon— 
just in case. Any idiot! 

Stuart gritted his teeth, fighting back his anger, trying to shut out the sound of 
Tippet’s shuffling feet. Politely, he made no further protests. Why chastise him 
so severely, and so persistently? So, he listened patiently, his own shallow 
breathing scarcely noticeable. Eventually, Tippet’s concerns were just faint 



tremors finding their way slowly to his mind. Thus, it was a strange sensation 
when he realized he could have heard the chirp of a robin half a mile off. It was 
dreadfully silent; even Tippet had ceased to exist. He wondered if he was still 
alive. 

Jennie shook her arm loose of the British grenadier. “You have no right to take 
me away from dying men!” she cried indignantly. “You have no right!” Stuart 
was too surprised at the sound of her voice to move at first, so that all she saw 
before her in the half light was a 

coatless, half-reclining British officer whose shirt sleeve was red with blood. But 
the sight of him halted her progress into the room, and the grenadier took her 
arm again. The wavy, black hair resting on his collar reminded her vividly of the 
man she had tried so hard these past few months to forget, a man who was dead 
and gone, a man she had loved. In the few moments she stood there, all the 
beautiful memories she had of Stuart rushed madly through her head. But her 
anger returned when the grenadier’s grip became painful. 44 Let me go!” she 
cried again, trying to pry his fingers loose from her arm. 

Her renewed anger and the sound of her voice brought Stuart back to life. God, 
but it couldn’t be his Jennie. He was more delirious than he thought and found it 
impossible to breathe, to perform even that one normal function that forced life 
into his body. Eventually, he lifted his groggy head and half turned in his chair 
before he arose. Their eyes met and held ... his revealing the bewilderment of 
seeing a dream come true, hers the stunned horror of seeing a ghost. She swayed 
as if physically struck and had to be steadied by the grenadier who still held fast 
to her arm. 

A thousand moments, a thousand hopes and dreams, passed both of them by. She 
exchanged her rage for a moment of bewilderment, and he forgot the annoying 
throb of the gunshot wound in his arm. It was he who made the first move, and 
before he could count the seconds since her last angry words, he was tenderly 
embracing her in his arms. 

She cowered away at first, only to feel his flesh and warmth assuring her that he 
was no ghost at all. She surrendered to his embrace, by now half sobbing, “I 
thought you were dead. All these months, I 
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thought. . She couldn’t force herself to finish the sentence. She didn’t seem to 
notice the blood staining his shirt that was sticky beneath her fingers. 

“Oh, Jennie, my dreams and my prayers have been answered.” 

The grenadier who’d dragged her away from Noah’s surgery backed away, 
alarmed that a British officer, and one with such a big responsibility, would seek 
comfort in the arms of a rebel who’d gained notoriety these past few months for 
her dedication to the Americans. But love knew no boundaries, nor did it allow 
the unquestionable enemy to remain on his own side of the firing line. 

In the semidarkness of the smokehouse, Noah found her shamelessly embraced 
in Stuart’s arms. But before he could be seen, he backed away and forced down 
the lump of rage in his throat. He’d been good to Jennie these past few months, 
and now he found her in another man’s arms. With verbal obscenities resting 
painfully on the tip of his tongue, Noah entered the hut. He became even more 
frustrated when he saw that they were lost to the world, swept along helpessly in 
the comfort of one another. All else was nonexistent. And a despairing gloom 
came to Noah, as he predicted that Jennie would probably never allow him to 
make love to her again. When he found his voice, his words seemed pointlessly 
polite. “You’ve a wounded man?” 

Stuart looked up sharply, surprised to see Noah Trepps, a man who had once, 
against his wishes, visited Jennie at the House of Eli. He stepped away from 
Jennie and took her a little roughly by the shoulders. “You have been with him?” 
But he dropped his hands from her shoulders as he sensed that she did not intend 
to respond. He did not see the sardonic smile that now 
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twisted Noah’s lips. “A bit of a trivial wound,” he replied eventually. “Not worth 
the attention.” 

“I’ve been called from men who do need me. Allow me to see this wound that 
takes precedence over your dying countrymen.” Noah’s angry eyes strayed to 
Jennie. There was something strange in her silence, something that very much 
frightened him. “Return to the surgery,” he said in a quieter tone. “Men need 
care and we’re short-handed.” 


“You have no right to order her from me!” Stuart countered thoughtlessly. 



She didn’t want to leave Stuart again. But the renewed fury in Noah’s eyes, 
which were almost black in the glow of the lantern, pierced her like an arrow. 
“No, I must go, Stuart.” She dropped her head and walked quickly past him. 
Outdoors, she wiped the tears from her sallow cheeks with the back of her wrist. 

Although Stuart didn’t want her parted from him again, he did not call her back 
as he felt he had every right to do. He had found her again, and he was 
determined not to lose her. But he became aware only too soon of the tension of 
the moment and darted a quick look at Tippet. “Leave me. This man can tend me 
without you gaping about.” He returned to his chair and outstretched his arm. 
When Noah balked at the door, he ordered, “Dig the blasted thing out.” 

Noah had brought a small valise with him. He took several surgical implements 
and a bottle of whiskey out of it. He offered the whiskey to Stuart, who declined. 
“This is going to hurt.” 

All Stuart could think of at the moment was Jennie . . . less than fifty yards away. 
“I don’t need anything. Just be quick about it.” 

“You must remove your shirt.” 

Groaning with frustration and rage, Stuart’s left hand went up to his shoulder and 
ripped the sleeve down from his right arm. “Dammit, just dig it out!” 

Noah’s contempt became a gloating look of triumph. “Here.” He offered Stuart a 
bit of smooth wood. “Put this between your teeth.” 

Stuart mumbled incoherent words of gratitude and took the bit of wood. 
Immediately, he felt coolness, the whiskey spreading over the wound, a cloth 
wiping away the blood and whiskey, and a sharp instrument digging into his 
flesh. He bit deeply into the wood and clenched his fists so tightly that splinters 
from the table dug into his bare knuckles. His body stiffened, but as quickly as 
the pain had begun, it was over, and Noah threw the bloody bit of lead on the 
table beside his arm. “A souvenir of war,” he said sarcastically. “You should 
have it mounted, along with a few American heads.” Noah removed a roll of 
gauze from the valise, and in a moment of renewed rage, wrapped it around 
Stuart’s arm tightly, to deliberately hurt him. 


Stuart gritted his teeth and said nothing, even as Noah finished and turned away 
from him to collect his implements. He heard the clink of metal as Noah dropped 



the bloody instruments back into his valise. “Thank you for your attention. 

Please . . . send Miss McBride back to me.” 

Noah shut the valise with an alarming thud. Back at his surgery, he found Jennie 
tending young Toby who had not regained consciousness. He threw the valise to 
the floor in an effort to attract her attention. “He wants to see you, Jennie. Tell 
him what he must know.” 

A moment of defiance thrust out her chin. And her look was so cool that he felt 
the chill tingle down his shoulders and back. She exited into the cold November 
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air, clutching her shawl to her trembling shoulders and ignoring the thickening 
crowd of British soldiers and Hessians, She spoke fondly to Tippet Collins, 
somehow postponing the inevitable. 

As she entered the smokehouse, she felt the sudden darkness and her own 
melancholy come upon her. Stuart was sitting at the table, his jacket pulled back 
over his shoulders. He was trembling. When he sensed her standing there, he 
came to his feet. He said nothing as he took her in his arms and held her, feeling 
her warmth that had driven him mad in his memories. 

Jennie felt her strength drain away. She couldn’t tell Stuart what Noah expected 
her to tell him. Oh, why did she feel so pathetically helpless? “These past few 
months I haven’t cared what happened to me,” she began weakly. “I’ve prayed 
for death. I have continued to love you, even believing you to be dead, and I will 
love you until my death. But. . . nothing shall be the same for us from this 
moment forward.” 

“But we’re together, never again to be parted.” 

She pulled away, shuddering as if she could no longer bear to have him touch 
her. He put his hand out, but she stepped outside its reach. “Don’t touch me!” 
she sobbed. “You can never touch me again!” As quickly as she had uttered 
these harsh words, she threw herself back into his arms and clung to him 
desperately. “Oh, Stuart, I wanted to suffer, to punish myself for losing you. He . 


His hand moved soothingly over her back, beneath her shawl. “Hush, my love. 



There is no need for tears.” 


Somehow, his gentleness calmed her, and her sobs quieted, becoming muffled, 
broken gasps against his strong chest. She closed her eyes in the hope of 
capturing this moment forever and holding it to her 
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heart. Then she very softly said, “Noah Trepps is my husband, Stuart.” 

Immediately, his body stiffened against hers, and his hand ceased to move 
beneath her shawl and the waves of her long, loose hair. Then a deep, patient 
sigh followed and he stepped away, stunned horror reflected in his dark, piercing 
eyes. He’d rather be dead than to know his Jennie belonged to another man. 

He drank in her sadly drawn features, knowing he could never forget them, and 
then gently touched his fingertips to her wet cheek and his lips to her forehead. 

“I am nothing without you, Jennie,” he whispered. “May I never see you again. 
Just know that wherever you go, my heart has followed you.” 

Then he walked out into the cold, crisp November air, and began to bark orders 
at his men as if nothing had happened. When he arrived back in New York, he 
made a special plea to William Howe that Jennie and the man she had married 
should not be held in supervision. The plea was granted. 

He stayed drunk for a week and a half and did not shave or eat the meals brought 
daily to him by his faithful Tippet. Even Dorian, who had lately been so good at 
drawing him from his somber moods, stayed away. He needed these silent, 
brooding moments of solitude. 

It was shortly after the hour of ten in the evening. Stuart sat at a table alone, his 
dark eyes picking through the darkness. Of the several taverns near the British 
battery, this one was the more wholesome, freshly painted and clean. The strong 
aroma of liquor and of nauseatingly sweet tobacco, an Englishman’s distinct 
vice, filled his nostrils. Momentarily, he heard Dorian’s sudden roll of laughter 
above the profanities of the drunken soldiers. As was Dorian’s nature, he stood 
at the door and studied the dark interior, plotting the location of any man he 
might know for future reference. Eventually, Stuart felt a nudge against his chair. 
“Watcha doin’?” Dorian asked in a careless American brogue he’d picked up just 
lately. “Gettin’ bloody drunk, I’d imagine.” 



The front legs of the chair hit the floor. “Where the hell you been for the last two 
days?” 

“Over on Staten.” Dorian took a chair across from him. “We may move over to 
Jersey in a few days. You going?” 

“Sure. To keep an eye on you.” 

Coarse feminine laughter became louder, and in a matter of moments, a woman 
wrapped her arms around Stuart’s neck from behind him. Dorian was a little 
dismayed at the company his brother kept. The 
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woman was a notorious shrew. 

She laughed again, a high-pitched wicked laugh; then she bent and whispered 
something in Stuart’s ear. A touch of scarlet came to his bronze cheeks as he 
whispered low, but harshly, “How many coppers will it cost me this time?” 

She pulled a chair up beside him, deliberately avoiding Dorian’s lecherous glare. 
She wasn’t a pretty woman, perhaps in her early twenties, although it was hard 
to tell through her painted face. Her hair was a wild, reddish color, her eyes were 
painted upward, and her mouth was red and cadaverish like the gaudy satin dress 
she wore. Dorian had lately noticed that she often singled Stuart out. She was 
daring and a lush, and Stuart had not been himself since learning of Jennie’s 
marriage. The painted woman leaned across the table and her gown barely 
covered her smooth, ivory breasts that spilled over its tightly bound top. Dorian 
was sure that Stuart had paled with embarrassment. 

Dorian thought back to the battle of Princeton, to four rebel soldiers Stuart had 
killed in combat, to the day he had been commissioned a major for his personal 
valor in that battle. Dorian had pushed the promotion, despite his stupefaction at 
this service beyond the call of duty. 

The tavern began to crowd with enlisted soldiers and Stuart decided it was time 
to leave. Dorian was chatting with another officer, the man he had entered with, 
and Stuart found the moment perfect to slip out unseen. He circled his arm 
around the woman’s thick waist and guided her through a rowdy group of 
dmnken soldiers. He was sorry to leave Dorian without telling him. They’d been 



getting along well these past few months and he hated to mess that up 


with his own ridiculous defiance of Dorian’s rank. There were still times, 
though, when the old feelings of distrust and contempt returned. 

Stuart took the woman’s arm as they walked along a dark road toward the 
boardinghouse where she had rooms. He was unresponsive to her childish 
inquiries and her promises of what awaited him. “You don’t like me?” she asked 
teasingly. “Have you forgotten last evening what a good girl Celia was?” 

He grabbed her wrists so that she winced in pain. He wanted to slap her; it 
showed in his dark, narrowed eyes. But rather, he began to respond to her lewd 
jokes and her stories of a mutual friend, a British colonel in the Townsend 
Regiment. He was aroused by the gentle sway of her full hips against his, the 
aroma of her clean, perfumed hair, the cleavage that showed more than a decent 
woman would ever have shown. He liked it now, but he was foggy headed with 
drink. 

As they turned into Reade Street toward her lodgings, he heard laughter nearby 
—dmnken rowdies —and a woman’s cry coming to him from a dark alley. Then 
he saw half a dozen grenadiers shoving a woman back and forth. He could tell 
by her cries, the thrashing of her arms, and her shawl being dragged through the 
dirt as she stumbled back and forth that she did not share in their games of her 
own accord. By the time he reached them, a masculine cry of pain and surprise 
had interrupted the moment. The soldiers were backing away and one was 
clutching at a bleeding arm. Jennie, his Jennie, was holding them at bay with a 
knife, her sea green eyes wide with rage and fear. She did not recognize Stuart in 
the darkness and saw only his horrid red coat, like those of the others who had 
attacked her. The knife swung in his direction. “Don’t 
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you touch me!” she hissed between clenched teeth. “I swear, no man will ever 
touch me again!” His dark form sparked recognition in her, but it didn’t seem to 
matter. She raised the knife again, determined at all costs to win this battle 
against her enemy. 

The man with the bleeding arm mumbled, “Damn crazy wench!” and the others, 
grumbling, started toward her again to overpower her. 



But Stuart’s hand went out. “You’ve got ten seconds to beat it!” he growled 
evenly. Then he saw that one of the soldiers was about to pull a knife of his own. 
Stuart unholstered his pistol and pointed it cautiously. “You show the slightest 
glint of blade and you’re a dead man!” 

The man’s wide, calloused hand left the knife and the soldiers backed away, one 
at a time. Jennie, now feeling the nauseating effects of her reckless bravery, fell 
to her knees. Stuart wanted only to go to her, but when he took a step toward her, 
she raised the knife against him. The eyes that looked up reflected green fire, as 
if her next move would be to bury the knife in his chest. Very softly, he 
whispered, “My sweet little girl. You raise a weapon against me?” 

The pain of indecision came to her eyes, which lifted to meet his, half hidden in 
the shadows of darkness. Warmth came to her eyes, but hardened again only as 
the woman standing behind Stuart stepped forward. Then she rose quickly to her 
feet and disappeared into the dark alleyway. Her sudden move caught Stuart off 
guard, and he didn’t know whether to go after her and demand some rational 
explanation for her being in New York so long after the Fort Washington 
episode. He had gone to great lengths to have her and Noah Trepps released 
from the custody of the British. 
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A hand came to rest lightly on his arm. “Come on, honey.” 

He pushed Celia roughly away. “Get your filthy hands off me!” 

His cruel order left her speechless, but for only a moment. Then she sidled up to 
him, her hands drawn arrogantly to her hips. “The fat colonel fucks better than 
you do . . . lover!” she hissed at him. 

He sobered so quickly his stomach churned, and his dark eyes saw only Celia’s 
skirts disappear into the shadows. His reasoning returned in one sweeping move, 
and he realized he could not lose Jennie again. He saw, crumpled in the dark 
alley, half hidden behind a broken crate, the edge of her cream-colored shawl, 
and picked it up. Because he feared for her among these drunken British 
soldiers, he walked quickly in the same direction she had gone just moments 
before. He exited the alley and entered a wide roadway, but did not see her. Far 
down, near a small haberdashery, a small, black dog barked ferociously. Then he 
saw her disappear into the recess of a large three-story lodging house. 



Jennie collapsed near the front entrance, feeling faint and nauseous. She was 
trembling and her legs felt flaccid and weak. “Oh, Stuart, Stuart,” she sobbed 
into the darkness. “Why must I flee from you?” And even as her regret 
penetrated the fog of her fondest memories, a dark form appeared in her line of 
vision. She rose quickly to her feet and fled into the narrow foyer of the lodging 
house and up the stairs. He was still in pursuit of her, this dark, ominous shadow 
that had appeared from nowhere, and she was desperate to be in her room, away 
from him. When she eventually shut the door and collapsed to the floor, she was 
smothered in 

the nauseating odor of stained wallpaper and damp, musty carpets. The only 
consolation was the open window that carried in a bit of fresh air which 
reminded her of the Charles River and its gentle waves coming up to the shore. 
The chifforobe in the corner dominated the room, and it struck Jennie as a giant 
waiting to pounce on her moment of vulnerability and fear. When she heard 
masculine boot steps in the corridor outside, she looked up, realizing that she 
had not locked the door. But even as she turned frantically on her knees, the door 
was pushed open, and the dark form was there once again, looming over her, 
threatening her very existence. She came immediately to her feet and the knife 
came up from the pocket of her skirt. She held it firmly as she threatened, “Don’t 
you come near me! ” But she backed into the bed and fell upon it. The man 
entered the room. His features were illuminated by the moonlight glimmering in 
from the open window, and Jennie wanted to throw herself against him and beg 
him never to leave her. But he wasn’t the Stuart she remembered. He would 
never have glared at her with such hostility. Again, the wavering knife came up. 

Stuart was not concerned with the knife, but with the fear in Jennie’s sea green 
eyes as she looked at him. It crushed him. It angered him. Thus, to conceal his 
own feelings of dismay and rejection, he asked, “Why do you defy martial law? 
And where is your husband?” 

Jennie’s eyes did not drop, nor did the knife. “I was birthing a baby. Noah is on 
Long Island, due to return late on the morrow.” 

His voice sharpened even more. “With the rebels?” He studied her features 
indiscreetly. Except for an almost hollow stare that gave her the appearance of 
poor health, she had hardly changed at all. He wanted 
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to take her in his arms and carry her somewhere far away where they could 
never be parted again. But the glint of the knife diverted his melodramatic 
intentions. “I am warning you to keep off the streets,” he continued evenly, “and 
if you’re out again after dark, you’ll be arrested and confined. Your husband,” he 
said in a controlled tone of voice, “should have better sense than to allow his 
woman out at night.” 

He had expected her look to be cold. But it was not. It was one of those warm, 
loving looks that had accompanied their intimate moments together. Although 
his Jennie threatened him with a knife, he felt a painful desire to throw himself 
across her and physically claim her for his own. Then he saw her chin lift, and 
she shot back defiantly, “You can’t tell me what to do and when to do it. I am a 
free citizen and I go where I please.” As the knife came down in her moment of 
boldness, Stuart’s body was pinning her down. The tip of the knife came up to 
his ribs, just below his heart. “I’ll kill you. So help me, I swear, no man will ever 
touch me. . . .” 

But his face came down to hers, to touch it and caress it. Very softly he said, 
“Then kill me, Jennie.” She tried to fight him, to free her wrist which he had 
taken firmly in his right hand so that she could strike out at him. But his lips 
touched hers, her rebellion slipped away, and she responded to his gentleness 
and his love. The knife dropped a little, but went back up as her rebellion 
returned. Stuart felt it penetrate his shirt, even as his lips continued to caress her 
wan features taut with anger. “Oh, Jennie, kill me if it is truly what you want. Or 
love me as I love you.” 

She felt the hardness of his body pressed to hers. She wanted him to touch her, to 
make love to her as he had 
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so many, many times in the past. She wanted to remember how it had once been 
between them. But her rebellion was still strong. “Do you intend to rape me as 
your men would have done?” 

His caresses ceased as he took her head roughly between his palms and replied 
with a certain threat, “I don’t have to rape you. You’re my woman, and your 
body is mine for the taking. Dammit, Jennie ...” He clenched his teeth and fires 
of rage danced in his dark eyes as he continued, “I will rape you if it is the only 



way I’ll have you. Dammit, you’re mine!” He brought his hands down to the 
bodice of her blouse and ripped it away, baring her firm, ivory breasts. She did 
not struggle, she was too stunned, even as his hands came further down, and the 
stays of her skirt and her undergarments were ripped apart. Then his fingers were 
fumbling, touching her, ripping away the remnants of her clothing. Fear rose in 
her, but she remained still and motionless, trying not to respond to his vicious 
and uncharacteristic violation of her. Through her fright, she felt the even 
stronger desire for him to touch her, to possess her and claim her for his own 
once again. “Forgive me, Jennie. Kill me . . . before I take this unforgivable 
action.” But even as he spoke, his hand moved to his holster, which he 
unbuckled and threw across the room. Then his breeches came down, exposing a 
hard, painful nakedness that immediately touched her own. 

Although she groaned with rage and humiliation, she wanted only to ease her 
thighs apart, to arch her body and gain the intimate closeness that preceded their 
total possession of one another. But the knife again penetrated his shirt, and she 
asked cruelly, “Is this what the British do? Conquer their enemy, then 
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ravish them?” 

“Oh, Jennie, I am not British, and I am not your enemy,” he whispered tenderly. 
“I am a proud American, and you are the woman I love. I want you. If you don’t 
want me—if you truly don’t—then drive your knife deep into my ribs.” His hand 
went down again, to ease her thighs, which needed very little coaxing, farther 
apart. Then he penetrated her, thrusting gently deep into her, feeling her warmth 
and her own body’s involuntary arching to meet his rhythm and pace. But his 
movements immediately slowed. Even now, he wanted to withdraw from her, to 
scream his demoralizing apologies. But he could not refuse himself the pleasant 
pain of her intimacy or deny the desire for him that her body’s rhythmic 
movements betrayed. Thus, his hips began to move again, guided by her 
undeniable passion that was his for the taking. The knife was still pressed to his 
ribs, even as his thrusts drove deeper into her. But he took the knife and threw it 
across the room, to hear it clatter against the far wall. Her hand now free, she 
drew back and dealt a stunning slap to his cheek, even as her body rose to his 
and her thighs eased farther apart to allow for his deeper thrusts. 


Her emerald eyes sparkled with renewed fire. “If you had intended to rape me 



you could have had the decency to remove your boots!” 


He had not responded to her vicious slap, and he certainly did not intend to 
respond to a thoughtless slur. Rapists seldom ever stopped to remove their boots. 
His lips parted and closed over hers, caressing, teasing, possessing her, sending 
her rebellion across the room with the knife she had moments ago pressed to his 
ribs. He nipped playfully at her soft features and her 

lips which formed the soft moans of joy she felt. The thrusts came faster and 
harder, and his long, deep groan betrayed the fulfillment of his uncharacteristic 
violation of her. Instinctively, as in the past, her arms went around his shoulders 
to pull him close in those final, beautiful moments of victory and possession. 

But his shame at what he’d done came bubbling to the surface, forcing him to 
immediately withdraw from her. He stood, turned away, and, in silence, pulled 
up his breeches and tucked his shirt into them. He was slow in turning back, and 
his intention was to beg her forgiveness. But when he turned, she flew from the 
bed and began thrashing at him with her curled fists. Her overpowering and 
unexpected strength forced him back against the door, and he did not raise his 
hands against her, even as she sobbed brokenly and her fists savagely beat at his 
face. Only intense pain and profuse bleeding from his nose and mouth brought 
his senses back to him. But still, he did not stop her. She had every right to vent 
her fury in this manner. But the man in him could take just so much of this 
painful beating and as he began to sink to the floor, his arms circled her and took 
her with him as he fell to his knees. Exhausted by her physical exertions, Jennie 
did not attempt to pull away, even as his head fell forward and the blood poured 
from his nose and mouth to her bare breasts. A broken sob erupted from his 
throat and she felt his tears touch and commingle with his blood. Tenderly, 
unhesitatingly, her arms went around his shoulders. 

“Oh, Stuart, I am yours. You didn’t have to rape me.” She rocked him very 
gently, comforting and loving him. 

But he pushed her away and a groan of rage came to him. “You’re Noah Trepps’ 
wife! I did rape you, 

dammit!” He took her wrist and squeezed it painfully. An ugly, glaring threat 
came to his dark eyes and anger twisted his bloody lips. “Leave New York. God! 
Why must you continue to torment me?” Then he rose unsteadily to his feet, 



retrieving his weapon and the knife, which he put in her hand. “You should have 
used this on me.” Glaring at her again with those hard, cruel eyes, like deep pits, 
he turned and fled from the small room, leaving her, stunned and disoriented, 
unable to open her mouth to call him back. Without even thinking, she used the 
remnants of her gown to clean his blood from her breasts. Then she closed her 
eyes and sobbed bitterly, until the knot of nausea tightened in her stomach and 
she doubled over in pain. It was only then that she saw her shawl, which he had 
brought with him, crumpled in a heap beside the bed. She picked it up, feeling 
his warmth once again. 

Stuart had not realized Jennie’s brutal strength until the bitter cold March wind 
touched his broken, bleeding flesh. He wanted only to get back to his quarters 
where he could, in all good conscience, collapse on his bed and allow sleep to 
possess him and to wipe away his unbearable shame. As he began to walk down 
the cobbled roadway, he took his handkerchief from his pocket and began to 
wipe the blood from his face. Jennie’s brutal blows had dazed him. He stumbled 
and half fell on the roadway, tried to rise, but fell again. His holster, which he 
had not strapped to his waist, flew several feet away. He got to his knees, and his 
hand went unsteadily toward the weapon. After he touched its coldness, 
gradually, painfully, he was able to pull himself to his feet. Dazed by his prior 
dmnkenness and the brutal beating, he knew he would never be able to make it 
alone to his quarters. He wasn’t 
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sure how he managed it, but he stumbled back to the tavern where he had left 
Dorian. He stopped to catch his breath and to attempt to stop the endless flow of 
blood from his nose. He looked down at his shirt covered with blood, and he 
knew he couldn’t go in there like this, bleeding profusely, so he entered a dark 
alley and slid heavily down the brick wall. In the next two hours he saw 
laughing, boasting soldiers come and go from the tavern. Had Dorian already 
left? 

Then he saw him exiting alone, pausing to breathe deeply of the cold night air, 
and in his suspicious way, to look all around him. Only now, physically renewed 
by the sight of him, could Stuart get back to his feet. TTirough the intense pain 
of his black and badly swollen lips, he called out hoarsely, “Dorian,” then fell 



back to his knees. 


Dorian turned sharply, startled, attempting to see into the ominous shadows from 
which he’d heard his name spoken. “Who is there?” Aroused by his own 
foolhardiness, Dorian walked cautiously toward the dark alley, his hand on his 
weapon and his eyes narrowed, attempting to see. Then he saw Stuart’s drunken, 
bloody form slumped against the wall. 

He knelt and his arm went around Stuart’s shoulder. “The she cat proved too 
much for you?” he asked, the note of humor apparent in his crisp voice. “Perhaps 
you’ll be more selective in your choice of friends.” 

“Hell! Just help me, Dorian.” 

It took a few moments for Jennie to compose herself. She pulled the remnants of 
her clothing away to expose her nakedness to the cool breeze flowing through 
the window. Too exhausted to pull on her nightclothes, she collapsed on her bed, 
hoping sleep would come quickly 
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upon her. But she continued to see the contempt in Stuart’s dark eyes and to feel 
his body shamelessly violating hers, a violation she had shared willingly with 
him and would share again. 

She sobbed brokenly into the pillow beneath her face. She recalled her brutal, 
savage thrashing, his blood, and his arms tenderly, lovingly, circling her as he 
collapsed beneath the pain of the physical attack. He had not raped her. If he had 
pulled away, if he had forced himself to leave her alone, she might have raped 
him. She might have held the knife to his throat and ordered him to make love to 
her. She had wanted him that badly. And it wasn’t just physical closeness to a 
man that she desired. God knows, she hadn’t allowed Noah to touch her since 
she had seen Stuart alive after believing him to be dead. Confused and dazed and 
disoriented by her own scattered, irrational thinking, she did not sleep for hours. 

Noah returned in the predawn hours. She had not expected him until the evening 
and was a little disappointed to see him so soon. He closed the door quietly, shed 
his clothing to the floor, and climbed into bed beside her. He was surprised at her 
uncharacteristic nakedness and took it to be an invitation to intimacy. It had been 
several months since she’d allowed him to touch her. His body responded 



painfully to the sensual nearness of her. He nudged her chin playfully with his 
knuckles and put his hand to her bare back. But she failed to respond to his 
gentle coaxing to awaken and notice him. She was not asleep; he could tell by 
the flutter of her eyelashes against her pale cheeks. She could feel his touch, his 
hands moving from her shoulders down her back to her tiny waist, then lower. 
Unconsciously, her body reacted to his 

shameless caress with a convulsive shudder. He’d been drinking again and the 
smell on his breath renewed her nausea. 

He arose, cursing, lit the lamp on the mantel, and found his robe lying across the 
open door of the chifforobe. “I’m not going to put up with this, Jennie. You 
cower away when I touch you and clamp those pretty legs together. You act like 
a wife to me, or I’ll—” 

“Or what!” she retorted, her green eyes flinging open. “Beat me? Petition the 
courts for divorce?” 

He laughed sardonically. “I’d never do either,” he replied, tapping rum from the 
keg on the table. They very seldom had food to eat, but he always had a keg of 
mm. “So you could return to your British stud? Yes, woman, I hear you crying 
every night after you think I’ve gone to sleep . . . crying over that stinkin’ son of 
a bitch.” 

She turned her head and closed her eyes tightly. “Don’t speak cruelly of him, 
Noah.” She lifted her head and her sea green eyes searched his in a moment of 
pleading despair. “Let me go, Noah. Please. I make you as miserable as you 
make me.” 

He threw his glass against the wall, shattering it, betraying his anger and his 
hostility. She clutched the covers to her nakedness in a moment of fear and 
dreaded anticipation. She thought he intended to grab the covers and pull them 
back, but rather, when he sat on the bed beside her, his hand came up to her face. 
She flinched, expecting a slap perhaps, but his fingers only caressed her soft 
features. “I won’t let you go, Jennie. I’ve waited too long for you.” 

Tears came to her eyes, overcast with pleading, helpless despair once again. “Oh, 
Noah, where is the good friend I had when we were children? Remember 
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when my mama would call me in for dinner each evening? You never minded 
me leaving you then. Why now?” 

His fingers continued to caress her, to touch her warm, salty tears. “But I always 
knew I’d see you the next day, Jennie. If you leave me now, you’ll return to 
him.” He rose and turned away. “I’d rather have you as you are now than not to 
have you at all.” 

A long, stunned silence followed. Jennie looked at him, at his broad, muscular 
shoulders slumped in defeat. “You are my husband, Noah, and I shall remain 
with you. But, I love only Stuart. Any intimacy I share with a man, I will share 
with him, behind your back if it must be that way.” 

His eyes closed tightly as he envisioned them together. “I know that, Jennie.” He 
turned swiftly back, his soft brown eyes glazed with hurt and despair. “And 
when I learn that you have been with him, I will kill him.” 

QuieluAs 


During the spring of 77, Howe employed his crafty tactics to maneuver 
Washington to his own ground and his own battle terms. He teased him, taunted 
him, paraded his impressive redcoats in wide formations at Brunswick and 
Amboy, and America’s Lord Sterling deployed his division to keep an eye on 
them. Washington’s army was still recovering from their winter at Valley Forge 
and the deaths of hundreds of men. They were in no condition to fight. 

A routine conference erupted into insults between Howe and Sir Henry Clinton. 
Howe adamantly promoted sailing to the south. Clinton disagreed. Howe was 
sure that if he’d suggested sailing to the north, staying put, or going to hell, 
Clinton would also have disagreed. The man was an argumentative ass. 

Dorian had been invited to the conference personally by Howe in an effort to 
mend the dissension between them. But he departed after Howe’s fist hit the 
table a fourth time. He wasn’t in a mood to sit back and watch this. Out of doors, 
he leaned against a marble column to draw cool, fresh air deeply into his lungs. 
His dark eyes flew over the immaculately dressed lawns of the stately mansion 


that was temporary headquarters for Sir William. For days now, Dorian was sure 
his commander was losing his mind. He kept moving his 
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headquarters, screaming, “For security’s sake!” at the top of his lungs. 

Dorian watched a regiment of soldiers at their drills, saw shoulders haunch in 
unison, knees bend, rat-a-tat tin soldiers moving mechanically in their wide 
formations. A messenger approached, passed him, entered the house, and shortly, 
returned to stand a few feet from him. 

“What do you want?” Dorian asked. 

“Colonel Markham?” 

“I am Markham.” 

Stuart approached. “Dorian, let’s talk.” 

Dorian was, characteristically, quite annoyed by both interruptions. He had come 
out to the veranda for solitude. “One moment, please!” he snapped at Stuart. 
“What do you want, soldier?” 

“You have correspondence from Boston, sir.” 

Dorian thanked him and stared at the sealed letter thoughtfully for a moment or 
two. He wanted to rip it open, to learn whether a son or a daughter had been 
born, for surely, after all these months, this was the news that had come to him. 
But suppose something was wrong? Suppose that was the reason his messenger 
had not returned in January? He thrust the letter into his pocket without another 
glance, preferring to be alone when he read it. 

“What do you want, Stuart?” he asked almost mechanically. Stuart’s dark 
eyebrows arched over his sparkling eyes as he stared at Dorian, stern-faced. But 
Dorian merely gave him one of those frequent, glaring looks and began to 
descend the twenty-eight steps he found himself counting each time he traversed 
them. “Are you coming?” he called up to Stuart. 


Stuart approached him once again. The letter 



ON RAPTURES WING 


protruding from Dorian’s pocket caught and held his attention. “News of your 
child is long overdue, is it not?” 

Dorian crossed his arms and began to walk across the lawn. Stuart stayed beside 
him. “It can wait,” he replied, feeling compelled to give some answer. “I hear we 
may move south, possibly into the Chesapeake.” “Yes, then upland to 
Philadelphia.” 

Dorian’s curiosity got the best of him. He pulled the letter from his pocket, 
unfolded it, and began to read as they walked: 

Colonel Dorian Markham 38th Foot, New York 

Dearest Husband, 

Your healthy son was born on the first day of the New Year. 

A smile touched Dorian’s otherwise stern features. “Good news?” Stuart 
inquired. 

“I’ve got a son, Stuart,” he replied, overjoyed. “A fine, healthy son.” He read on. 

/ beseech you, my husband, to inform Captain Eli of the grave illness of his dear 
daughter, which is urgently stressed by Dr. Jorgensen who takes devoted care of 
her. Her eyes are sightless and she asks for her father as each hour passes. We 
fear she shall be taken from us before she might be with him once again. I would 
not make this request of you, but we have had no word from Captain Eli in 
months, since he departed 
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your command. 

Extend the kindness of which you are so deeply capable to a man who needs 
your sympathy and understanding. He must make haste to Boston, to his dear 
girl, and brighten the few remaining weeks she may have left. 


Your faithful and loving Esmerelda 



Dorian thrust the letter back into his pocket. “Let’s have a brandy,” he offered, 
“to celebrate my firstborn son.” The news of Stuart’s daughter had hit him too 
suddenly. He could not hide his unexpected gloom. 

“Everything is well otherwise?” Stuart inquired, a little concerned. 

“Yes, of course. I. . . I’m just a little tired, Stuart.” Dorian’s foot shuffled out, to 
kick a small stone across the grass. Then he straightened his shoulders and 
managed a very weak smile. “Let’s celebrate the birth of my son.” Although 
Dorian tried to maintain a carefree, gallant smile and a straight back, he felt his 
shoulders drooping, just as his heart dropped for Stuart. How could he give his 
brother, now walking beside him, this distressing news? 

Stuart was troubled. This melancholy was not like Dorian, not when he had 
every reason in the world to feel joy. Walking across the lawns toward the new 
quarters at the Champlain Guest House, his thoughts were momentarily averted 
by a slim, young girl with golden hair, a camp follower who had suddenly 
appeared in his line of vision. He thought of Jennie. It had been a month now 
since the encounter on Reade Street and his “rape” of her, and she had plagued 
him, physically and mentally, ever since. He could look 

ahead of him even now and see her wielding a knife, swearing to kill the next 
man who tried to touch her. He remembered the wave of golden hair falling in 
disarray about her shoulders. But the beautiful memory of her was darkened by 
the ugly, black veil of his own abuse. He had forced himself on her. But had he? 

Stuart was scarcely aware that they had entered Dorian’s quarters until he heard 
an almost abrupt clink of glass and Dorian thrust a goblet of Madeira into his 
hand. Its coolness against his fingers awakened him from his memories. “No 
brandy?” he queried. 

“None.” Dorian paused. “Let’s drink a toast, both to my new son and to the 
victory at hand.” He raised his glass. “Seventy-seven, we’ll whip the bastards 
from here to Carolina before the Christmas season.” 

Stuart raised his glass to the toast without feeling and gulped his drink. Dorian 
poured him another and turned away, again sullen and quiet. 


“Something has happened, hasn’t it?” Stuart asked softly. 



Dorian turned sharply back, a little startled by Stuart’s perceptiveness. “No, I. . . 
I’m just feeling a bit befuddled. The treachery of battle does tend to wear down a 
man’s nerves.” Dorian left it at that. With the British forces due soon to move on 
Philadelphia and because of Stuart’s compulsive swing to the cause of his 
Americans, it was best to keep him here for the time being, where he could be 
watched. Dorian took the letter from Esmerelda and shoved it between the pages 
of a book. 

Neither Dorian nor Stuart accompanied Howe to the Chesapeake in the latter 
part of August. They remained in the command of General Henry Clinton, 

while Howe personally led the invasion on Philadelphia. 

It took a week and a half for the news to reach New York. The brothers were 
discussing this new victory when Dorian again brought up the subject of Esmer- 
elda’s letter. It had been troubling him unmercifully; although he had kept in 
constant touch with Esmerelda by messenger for progress reports on Miriam, 
he’d always managed to forget about telling Stuart, occupying himself instead 
with preparations for and awaiting news of the battle. Now that Philadelphia had 
been taken, he could rid himself of the haunting letter. But he still hesitated, 
knowing the revelation might open new friction between them because of his 
delay in relaying the information. Dorian walked over to the desk, pulled the 
letter from the pages of the book and handed it to Stuart. 

“News of Philadelphia?” Stuart inquired, looking up from his glass. 

“The letter from Esmerelda some months ago. I should have given it to you.” 

Stuart gave him a puzzled look and unfolded the letter. He continued to sip 
Madeira as he read. He scanned the first short paragraph and then put the goblet 
down. Dorian had turned away in silence, and when he turned back, he saw 
Stuart sitting still as a statue, waiting for catastrophe to crash in on him, 
powerless to halt the onrush of fate. 

Stuart blinked his eyes several times. “Why, Dorian? God, why?” He looked up, 
his dark eyes searching Dorian’s face, trying to find some clue, some reason why 
he’d have held back such news. Were they friends, or were they still enemies? 
Had Dorian used this to 


once more lash him to the ground? “You kept this from me?* These four months 



you’ve kept this from me?” 


Dorian turned his eyes away. He couldn’t look at Stuart’s face. Another blow 
he’d dealt him. He wished he’d given the letter to him when he’d first received 
it. The pain and confusion in Stuart’s dark eyes pierced him like knives. But he 
had done what he felt was right and had not meant to hurt him. Dorian turned 
back and offered his reason. “It wasn’t wise to have you in Boston with Howe 
moving on Philadelphia.” 

“You bastard!” Stuart shot back. “You had no right.” 

“Forgive me, Stuart. I’ll arrange your passage home if you wish.” 

“There’s no need!” Stuart retorted. Then in a more controlled tone, he added, 
“They’ve probably taken some minor thing and . . . God! The headaches. 
Miriam’s headaches! But. . . you know how women are, quick to assume the 
worst.” Stuart’s eyes darted over Dorian’s face, looking for support. “It’s 
probably nothing.” 

Dorian dropped his head in utter defeat. “Esmerelda had kept me informed these 
past four months. The child is very ill, and hope is dim.” Dorian felt his stomach 
turn over in nausea for Stuart’s pain. “Return home to your Miriam. I shall talk 
to Howe.” 

“He’s in Philadelphia as you bloody well know!” 

“He arrived last evening to confer with Clinton for a few days. Cornwallis is in 
Philadelphia.” 

Stuart stood up, the note still firmly clasped in his hand. “I shall see him myself. 

I don’t require your services every time I have a runny nose.” He turned to leave. 

Dorian caught him by the shoulder. “Stuart.” His eyes implored forgiveness. 
“Please, I was only trying to . . 

Stuart met the dark, hooded eyes glazed with pain. In a tightly controlled voice 
he said, “From the first moment in seventy-five when you strutted like an 
arrogant cock through the foyer of my home, I knew you’d be a wretched 
bastard. How many times in the past two years have I told you that?” 



“Countless,” Dorian replied shortly, turning away to pour himself another drink. 
“And you’re right, of course.” 

Stuart saw defeat in every slump of his body. He was truly sorry. Stuart saw that. 
He also saw how much he hurt. He’d seen it in his eyes. If only he’d given him 
the letter sooner. But did it really matter? If Miriam was dying then, she must 
certainly be dead now. Oh, God! Miriam! His joy—his only joy! Why did it have 
to happen to her? And what was this mysterious illness? In a civil, unexpected 
tone, Stuart said, “I shall rest for a couple of hours, then see Lord Howe.” He 
was sorry he’d gotten so angry. He was sorry, too, for some of the things he had 
said and thought. 

Later in the evening, Stuart’s nerves calmed down enough for him to be able to 
approach Howe. He explained only that his nerves were frayed and a trip to 
Boston would do him good. He mentioned nothing of Miriam’s illness, and 
Howe denied his request. 

He returned to his quarters and drank himself to sleep. He was sick with worry, 
and all he could think about was his Miriam ... ill and wanting her father. He was 
still asleep the following morning when Dorian burst in without knocking. 

Stuart sat up, shaking his head which throbbed with 

pain. “Dammit, Dorian, have you no good graces?” He focused his eyes to see 
Dorian, as usual immaculate in his dress. 

“Are you not departing for Boston?” Dorian questioned. 

“Lord Howe denied my request.” 

“You told him of your daughter’s illness?” 

“I could see no need.” 

“Of course, there was. My God!” 

“What was I to say? That I have a household of whining, worrying ninnies, your 
wife, among them? Women, bah!” 


“All right! So the women may have jumped to conclusions. Travel to Boston for 



your own peace of mind.” Dorian’s heart fell. The frequent letters from 
Esmerelda were, where Miriam was concerned, each more dismal than the last. 
Dorian could only hope Stuart made it in time. 

Stuart gave Dorian a sharp, narrow look. “You never cease to amaze me. You 
keep me constantly on my toes, wondering what you’ll say or do next. I suppose 
I. . .” His words trailed off into a whisper, and he sat down at the table, propped 
his elbows up, and rested his chin on a fisted hand. “I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night,” he confessed. “All I could think of was my little girl. Suppose it’s true?” 
His fist left his chin and smashed to the table with a violent bang. “I’ll desert, 
dammit!” 

“You could be shot.” 

“No worse than hanging.” 

“Who the hell’s going to hang you?” 

Stuart looked up narrowly. “You are. Don’t you remember? You’ve told me 
countless times that you’ll see me hang.” 

An unattractive smirk came to Dorian’s features. “We’re brothers. It’s different 
now between us.” 

“Brothers!” he shot back venomously. “My father slipped between the covers 
with both our mothers and we find ourselves brothers!” 

Dorian’s hand fell to his shoulder. “You’re aggrieved. You don’t know what 
you’re saying, and you don’t care. I shall talk to Howe on your behalf.” 

Stuart’s voice softened, “I would appreciate it.” 

Dorian gave his shoulder a comforting squeeze; then, in his usual fashion, he 
turned sharply on his heel and walked away. 

William Howe was depressed over the news he’d received from Fort Edward, 
which was being held by Johnny Burgoyne with his six thousand regulars and a 
few hundred Canadians and Indians. The Indians had slaughtered, tortured, and 
scalped several innocent people, among them a young woman engaged to marry 
a British officer. 



But William Howe had blinded himself to the truth as to who the real culprits 
were. He overlooked the fact that the English themselves had taught the Indians 
to scalp. The white man, in his senseless decimation of the American Indian, had 
paid certain Indian tribes to kill other Indians; only the white man needed proof, 
and scalps were proof. The white man committed far more atrocities against the 
Indians than the Indians committed against the white man. 

Howe placed his swarthy face in the palms of his hands, more to calm his anger 
at Dorian’s sudden entry than to hide from any visible source of discontent. 
Dorian saw before him a mortal, infuriated human being whose head seemed 
capable of exploding into a million tiny pieces. “This had better be important!” 
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Howe bellowed, lifting his head. He darted a vicious look at Dorian in an 
attempt to intimidate a man incapable of such affectation. 

“I’ve come about Major Eli’s request for—” 

Howe gave him no moment to finish his statement. “I said important, Markham! 

I do not put the major’s request into this high category.” 

“His daughter is dying, sir. He wishes to be with her.” 

Howe’s eyebrows commingled above his hawklike nose in a thoughtful frown 
and his tone mellowed to fit the situation. “Major Eli did not apprise me of this 
last evening. He said only that he was weary and battle worn.” 

“Because Major Eli refuses to believe the news he has received from Boston,” 
Dorian explained. 

“You make this plea on his behalf?” Howe mused, crossing his arms. “What 
scheme do you have in mind? Will he be ambushed and beaten senseless along 
his journey to Boston, granted I allow him the journey?” 

His errand was much too important to show anger and hostility. Dorian 
deliberately remained calm. “We are friends as well as being half brothers.” 


“Indeed, Colonel Markham?” 



Dorian’s flush was as coppery as the thick, well- groomed hair that was his most 
noticeable physical attribute. “Enough, General. I await an answer.” Dorian 
knew he was going about this all wrong with his smug look and his sarcastic 
replies. All he wanted was to secure for Stuart enough time to travel to Boston. 
But William Howe had insinuated, with his short mocking tone, gross 
improprieties. 

“Get out, Markham.” 

“Not without an answer, sir.” 

Howe attempted to return himself to the dignity 

expected of him, but it was literally impossible in Dorian’s presence. “I’ve never 
liked you, Markham,” he stated flatly. 

“I am aware of it, sir.” 

Howe picked up some papers from his desk and scanned over them. “Very well. 
Papers shall await Eli on the morrow. He must travel overland, in civilian attire. 
There are no ships going out.” 

“That could get him bloody well hanged.” 

“He’s an American and shall fare. He always does.” 

Once Dorian had left, Howe linked his fingers and pressed his thumbs to the 
corners of his eyes. He needed some rest. How could any one man be as 
outrageously perplexing as Dorian Markham? 



At eight o’clock the following morning, Stuart cut off the highway to King’s 
Bridge two miles south of Turtle Bay and the ferry crossing to Connecticut. 
Traveling alone depressed him. He nudged his horse into a slow canter, hoping 
to make the eleven o’clock ferry to Connecticut. Perhaps in two or three days he 
would be home with Miriam. 


To any man not so preoccupied with gloom, the morning would have been 


deliciously refreshing, with the wind drifting across the forest and the 
swamplands a little beyond. But for Stuart, it was an unpleasant barrier between 
here and Boston. 

The predawn hours came drifting back to him, pressing his desire to reach the 
ferry to the farthest recesses of his mind. Nudging his horse became a 
mechanical duty. Except for an occasional farmhouse along the highway or a 
ragged line of weary, dispirited travelers, he saw nothing but the forest and wide- 
open meadows parched by the late summer sun. But he must remember to stay 
alert. He was, after all, a British officer out of uniform and among men who 
would not hesitate to hang him for it. As a hazy purple mist settled between the 
gray-black skies and the distant horizon, he turned his horse on a course through 
the woods. 

Rustles in the woods betrayed movement, but before 
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he could reel his horse, an uneducated voice, sharp in the twilight of the 
shadows, ordered, “Get off your horse.” It had happened too quickly for fear to 
rise in him. As he climbed down, he felt the muzzle of a gun dig painfully into 
his back. “Hands high. You armed, mister?” 

What a ridiculous question. If he said no, they would search him anyway and 
then shoot him for lying. “I am,” Stuart replied softly. Rough hands circled his 
chest, feeling down his sides and eventually taking his pistol from its holster. His 
papers also were taken from his coat. Then two odorous bodies moved in on him 
and his wrists were twisted back and tightly bound. “Dammit, I shall come 
peacefully with you!” he protested indignantly. 

“Like hell!” another uneducated voice mumbled. 

Immediately, a foul smelling bit of cloth circled and covered his eyes, 
completely blinding him. Panic rose, swelling his chest with pain and his mind 
with fear. He recalled Dorian’s own account of capture at Goose Point and the 
three days of pain and beatings and starvation that followed. Stuart could bear all 
that if it, too, was to be his fate, but he could not bear the thought of not seeing 
Miriam again. 


Thus, he cursed and tried to pull his arms free. But the tip of a knife touched his 



throat. He emitted a short, shallow gasp and stopped struggling. The knife left 
his throat. 

He was pushed blindly through the forest, small limbs whipping at his face and 
muskets digging painfully into the small of his back. He continued to curse 
incoherently, to hesitate, or to stall on this short, painful journey to God only 
knew where. Then the 
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limbs stopped whipping his face and the men backed off. 

As he felt the heat of a campfire, all sounds became nonexistent except for the 
booted feet of a man approaching him from his right. He could not see him, but 
he had the feeling that the man was shorter than he was, although he really didn’t 
know why he should think that. 

Then, very gently, the blindfold was taken from his eyes, exposing them to the 
painful brightness of the campfire. He turned his face away, and immediately 
someone took his chin and turned his face back. 

Stuart’s dark, hooded eyes came into focus before another pair that narrowed 
thoughtfully. He’d never expected their reunion to come about like this. “My 
God,” he murmured. Behind Garth McBride was a willowy, dark-haired boy in 
buckskins with a rifle slung over his shoulder. The hair was a little longer, the 
face had thinned with the ravages of war, but it was still an Eli face. Could this 
tall, slim boy looking at him with mixed emotions and shock be his own son? 
Could this be the boy he had thought safely tucked into the schoolroom at Eli 
House with a hawkish, gravelvoiced governess all these months? 

Instantly, Garth’s hand struck his face so that it reeled to the side. Stuart was not 
surprised. He had expected just such a reaction for a year now. Still, it was 
against his nature not to protest, and he did so in a soft, even voice. “I assume 
you have a reason for this bmtal attack?” He turned his face back, but flinched 
from the pain of a second, violent blow he had not expected. A small trickle of 
blood stained his chin. 

“You bastard!” Garth hissed, taking the collar of his 

jacket to jerk him forward. “You left me to rot in that British prison!” 



Stuart’s dark eyes narrowed to study him in a moment of thoughtful silence. “Is 
that what you think? Dammit, how could I get near you with Dorian’s hand 
constantly in control of both our lives?” Anger gleamed in his dark eyes. 

Garth’s fist clenched from the pain of the two blows he had already dealt Stuart 
and from his desire to strike him again. That desire was overpowering. He raised 
his hand once more, but Devon took his wrist in midair and stopped its swing. 
“Don’t strike my father again, Garth.” The young voice was authoritative, and as 
Devon turned toward the campfire, he favored his father with a brief, but very 
warm look. 

Garth wanted to choke the life out of Stuart. How dare he tell these lies simply to 
save his own stinking hide! Garth had carried his thirst for vengeance inside him 
for a year, a year of waiting and hoping and praying their paths would cross 
again. And now, he could get his revenge, only he was being robbed of it by a 
son’s loyalty to his father and by his own undeniable love for a friend. 

Angrily, Garth unsheathed his knife and cut the ropes on Stuart’s wrists. Pain 
coursed through Stuart’s arms as he pulled them forward. But when Garth turned 
to walk away from him, Stuart took his arm with a strange gentleness. Garth 
would not look at him. 

“I did try, Garth. I wanted only to see you and to offer you my support, but I did 
not even know where they held you.” 

Angered and frustrated by his own weakness, Garth twisted his arm away from 
Stuart. “Yeah, I know.” He paused in his short journey to the campfire only to 
give 

Devon, who was bringing Stuart something to eat, a narrow, hateful look. 

Devon stared at his father. It wasn’t a cold stare, nor was it a warm one. It was a 
look of bewilderment, of indecision. He handed the plate of bacon and potatoes 
to Stuart, who slid down the tmnk of a tree and drew his knees up. 

Stuart ate hungrily as he studied Devon’s impassive features, noticing every 
movement of his thin face, every flutter of his eyelashes that would have looked 
more properly placed on a pretty girl. Devon sat cross- legged and watched him 
in silence. “You’re not hungry?” Stuart asked. 



“I have already eaten,” he replied politely. “Why are you traveling alone, sir? 
And out of uniform? These men have every right to hang you, as you are aware.” 

“Yes, but I had to take the chance.” Stuart dropped the fork to the tin plate and 
laid it aside in the grass. “Miriam is ill.” 

Alarm came to the young voice. “She didn’t take a fall from Neige? God! I’d 
never forgive myself if she—” 

“No!” His hand fell immediately to Devon’s arm, an apology for the sharpness 
of his voice. “She is ill.” 

“Then I must travel with you to her bedside and cheer her. She is probably lonely 
for us.” Devon’s dark eyes dropped, and an involuntary shudder crept across his 
shoulders. “Father, at Chad’s Ford on the Brandywine, so many killed, legs and 
arms shot off, eyes shot out. I saw a friend’s legs get ripped off by a British 
cannon, and I retched my guts on the ground back there.” His eyes rose. “Were 
you there?” 

Stuart drew back physically from the question. “Must we talk about the war?” 

“I asked if you were at Brandywine. It’s important 
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that I know.” 

“No.” 

“Regardless of what I may have said in anger, I would never raise a weapon 
against you. Please believe that.” The dark Eli eyes fell again. “We lost Junot at 
Brandywine, Father.” 

Stuart sat forward quickly. “Our Junot, Devon?” 

Devon nodded a head of long, tousled hair. “I’m to blame for him being killed, 
but I just couldn’t go back. And Junot felt bound by honor to keep me safe. He 
fought good and hard, and we were proud of him.” 

In his moment of grief, Stuart drew Devon into his arms and embraced him. 

By nightfall on the twenty-third of September, the men of the Eli family had 
crossed the Neck into Boston. 

The Eli servants ran to and fro, Esmerelda’s baby son screamed as if his lungs 
would burst, Lucinda fainted and had to be brought around with salts, and Creal 
barked orders at the kitchen servants to prepare the men a good meal. Somehow, 
Stuart managed to learn that Miriam was sleeping soundly in her chamber. He 
did not stop to clean away three days of dirt and grime, but ran up the stairs to 
her. 

How much she favored the china doll he had brought her on his last trip— 
smooth, ivory porcelain skin and perfect features. But she was thin, and her eyes 
and cheeks were deeply sunk. He bent and touched his lips to the slightly damp 
forehead and an angelic smile crossed her face. As her amber eyes slowly crept 
open, the blank stare betraying her blindness brought tears to his eyes. 

“Papa, is that you?” 


“How’s my sweetheart?” 



She flung herself forward, into his arms. “Oh, Papa, you do smell awful, like a 
horse! Oh, but I don’t care. I love you so much.” She was unaware of the tears 
falling to her golden hair. 

“I do smell a bit like a horse,” he managed to say in a controlled voice. 

“Know what I wish, Papa?” But before he could ask, she continued hastily, “I 
wish Devon were here. He’s such a naughty boy, but I do so miss him. And 
Jennie . . . my sweet Jennie, too.” 

The mention of Jennie still hurt him deeply. But to avert his pain, he looked 
behind him, searching for Devon who stood back in the shadows. “Devon, come 
to your sister.” 

Devon had a lump in his throat much bigger than the courage that had guided 
him safely through the battle at Brandywine. He knelt and embraced his sister 
warmly. “How is Neige, little sister? Have you remembered to see that he gets a 
lump of sugar each day? You know how spoiled he is for it.” 

“Mistress Esmerelda takes it to him every morning,” Miriam replied. “Papa?” 
Her hand groped out for him. “Dr. Seth says I must sit in the chair with wheels 
when I leave my bed. Please, tell him I won’t. I don’t like it, Papa.” 

Stuart pulled her into his arms. “You don’t have to use it if you don’t wish to,” 
he replied softly. 

Miriam’s amber eyes dropped in spite oi her determination to reflect only 
happiness. “Where is my sweet Jennie, Papa?” 

The hurt returned. “She is doing a great service for America. She cares for our 
brave men wounded in battle. But you shall soon see her.” He was only too 
aware of Devon’s dismal gasp. Tears swelled in Stuart s 
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dark eyes, burning them and forcing him to leave her sooner than he had 
intended. In the corridor, he paused and brought his trembling hand to his 
forehead. 


Devon hastily closed the door to Miriam’s chamber. “Why didn’t you tell her the 



truth?” he whispered so that Miriam would not overhear. “Don’t allow her to 
believe Jennie will come.” Stuart did not reply. “I asked you why?” Devon 
repeated, pulling his father’s hands from his face, and physically recoiling from 
the anger and the despair in his dark eyes. 

“Because your sister won’t live long enough to know it!” he hissed. “Allow the 
child these moments of anticipation.” 

At dinner, while the others sensed his heartbreak, Miriam knew only that her 
father was home and was making her laugh. She heard only the words of 
wisdom and adoration which masked the desolation of a broken heart. 

In the days to follow, she enjoyed sauntering to the summerhouse in the crisp 
September air and to the stables to pet Neige. But she tired easily and confessed 
to it only after her father’s gentle interrogations regarding her well-being. 

Later in the week, Stuart journeyed with the children to visit Squire Richard at 
Belle Abbey. He’d been ill the past few weeks and had not been able to rise from 
his bed. But mischief danced in his pale, old eyes, as he excitedly informed 
Stuart that Howe was sitting in the Chesapeake, preparing to march inland and 
take Philadelphia. Stuart didn’t have the heart to tell the old man that the British 
occupation of Philadelphia was more than three weeks in the past. Politely, he 
listened. He heard again how the Continentals were sitting in the mountains at 
Quibbletown while the 

whole British army gave them the slip. He heard again about American General 
Charles Lee being taken prisoner at Baskenridge with a naked harlot in the 
background and his britches hanging to his knees. The old man laughed 
wickedly as he told the stories again. 

“You remember,” Stuart commented wryly, “that the British got his horse drunk 
toasting the king.” 

The old man laughed again. “Indeed, I do! Bloody British do have a sense of 
humor, don’t they?” 

Stuart averted his attentions for a moment to watch Miriam sitting across the 
room and imagining she could see the dancing figures in the music box by the 
window. 



When they said good-bye to Squire, Stuart found Devon at the stables, admiring 
their fine carriage horses. “Did he ask about me?” Devon asked. 

“His mind is gone. He rambled a bit.” 

“Forgive me for not coming up, Father. I’d like to remember him as he once was, 
trotting through the corridors like a spritely old carriage horse, like one of these 
fine animals.” He ran his palm down the velvet nose of a bay nodding at him 
over the stable door. 

Stuart touched his tousled hair fondly. “Come, let us go. And, my lovely 
princess,” he continued, shifting Miriam’s weight in his arms, “how about a 
saunter to the Charles? We shall sit there until the sun sets.” 

“Oh, yes, Papa. Yes, it’ll be quite beautiful.” 

Miriam could only imagine the beauty of it, and it was beautiful. A golden haze 
surrounded the brilliant orange ball settling upon the Boston rooftops and 
spilling a stream of golden light across the harbor waves. It was lovely now, but 
Stuart remembered when Howe’s ships had sat there, sticking up into the gray- 
black skies like a hundred devils waiting to pounce on 
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America’s inalienable rights. 

In the days that followed, Miriam, relying on the protection of her father, 
renewed her moments of bickering with Agnes Dawkins. “She is a nasty old 
witch!” she said to him one lazy afternoon. 

Stuart’s gentle chastisement was without feeling. Agnes Dawkins really was 
nasty and a sot. Stuart would have to see about getting rid of her. 

That evening at dinner, he raised his glass to the glory of America and her 
glorious Continentals and to victory for the country he loved. Esmerelda’s 
bowed head came up as she thought of her husband, a firm believer in England’s 
supremacy over the colonies. But she said nothing, since her own sentiments did 
not match her husband’s either. 


Stuart tucked Miriam into her bed and sat beside her to tell her again about the 



Gardens at Chantilly Grove. He told her about her mother, of the satin gown 
she’d worn that last afternoon, the one like the mist that floated on the English 
moors. He told her of Devon’s flight among the rocks and coral shells scattered 
on the garden path. He told her how her mother’s sea green eyes—yes, like 
Jennie’s—had sparkled with fear as she’d lost sight of him for a moment or two, 
to have him peer out, snickering, from the fragrance of a camellia in bloom. 

Miriam’s excitement was as great as it had been many times before when he’d 
told her the story. Dramatically, he answered her questions and sighed deeply 
when he couldn’t come up with answers or when the ones he could come up with 
would hurt too much. Eventually, Miriam fell asleep, dreaming of a past she had 
never shared and of a mother she had never known. Then Creal appeared, to 
sleep on the cot beside Miriam’s bed for the long night ahead. 

The following morning, he was roused from bed by Simon, who stressed the 
urgency of his immediate attention to Miriam. He was only half-dressed when he 
pulled her into his arms. 

“Mama came last night, Papa. She kissed me. It was gentle, her kiss ... as gentle 
as a butterfly’s wings.” 

He held her close, feeling a sob collect in his throat. “Hush, my angel. Close 
your eyes and rest.” 

“I saw the gardens at Chantilly Grove, Papa. I ran to Mama and I felt the coral 
shells beneath my feet, just like Devon, Papa. So gently my mama kissed me.” 
Then Miriam closed her eyes against her father’s chest. 

Equally as gentle was that last breath his angel took before she died. 

He crushed her to him in a moment of silent, helpless despair and then drew her 
frail fingers to his lips to kiss them. Frilly, fluffy, flouncing through the house in 
satins and lace. The phrase echoed softly through his head. 

He refused to release her, even as Seth Jorgensen’s hand came down 
comfortingly on his shoulder more than an hour later. Eventually, his sobs died 
away into a paralytic numbness. As the sun rose high into the morning, he 
looked down at the pale, dead features of his child lost to eternity. Then he 
looked upward, and anger and despair glazed his dark eyes as he hissed, “We 
took Your son, you bastard! You’ve taken my daughter! Are we now even?” 



At her funeral Sunday afternoon, he had to be dragged away from her casket so 
she could be buried. Insane with grief, he screamed profanities at Seth Jorgensen 
and at Simon as they tried to restrain him. Eventually, a sedative robbed him of 
his rage and his 

grief. 

The following few days he remained confined to his 
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bedchamber, refusing nourishment, refusing the company of family and friends. 
He became a recluse and constantly rang the servant’s bell for fresh supplies of 
liquor to be brought and placed outside his locked chamber. Had anyone seen the 
man who opened the door to snatch the bottles from the shadows, they’d not 
have recognized him. He was dirty and disheveled, his dark eyes dull and 
lifeless, his face flushed and craggy from constant alcoholic insensibility. The 
only creature he allowed near him was Miriam’s white cat. He would sit for 
hours and stare into the almond-shaped green eyes, wondering if the strange, 
silent creature blamed him for Miriam’s death. 

After a week or so, he began coming downstairs after everyone else had retired, 
and he would sit in the parlor before a blazing fire. Plagued by nightmares that 
obsessed him in his sleeping and his waking moments and by a desire to 
terminate his miserable existence, he began to realize what a wretched coward 
he was. He was afraid to take his own life. 

One night, as he sat staring hypnotically into the flickering flames, the white cat 
jumped to the table and startled him. Then he heard a familiar sound which drew 
him from his relaxed position so quickly his goblet fell to the floor and shattered. 
It was Miriam calling him. His dear , sweet, wonderful little girl who was his 
life. 

Somehow, he found his way up the stairs and threw open the door to her 
chamber. The small form beneath the bedcovers rose, smiling, and stretched out 
her arms to him. He quickly closed the distance between them and knelt, to put 
his fingers to her soft, delicate features. But he drew away when he found 
nothing but the soft down of her pillow beneath his hand. 

He looked around, dazed and disoriented. The white cat had followed him and 



had jumped to the bed. Then the terrible truth fully hit him. Miriam was dead . . . 
his precious Miriam who was everything to him. He slumped, sobbing, to the 
pillow beneath his hand, and it was several moments before he was able to arise 
and retire to his own bedchamber. When dawn arrived, sleep had not overtaken 
him. 

Squire Richard died that afternoon, but Stuart did not attend the funeral two days 
later of the man who had been his dear friend and his benefactor. He sat in his 
study and stared ahead of him, devoid of emotion. Later, he listened dully to 
Silas Hill as he informed him he and his children had been named heirs to Squire 
Richard’s estate, which was almost as vast as his own. 

Somehow, the second Sunday following Miriam’s death came around. Devon 
made a brief appearance in the early morning to inform him he would return to 
Connecticut to track down his regiment. Stuart cursed him, but Devon let the 
incident ride without retaliation. He departed immediately. 

Stuart listened for the sounds of Boston; only there were no sounds, just a 
dreadful silence. Then the clangor of church bells pealed through the town and 
something snapped inside his head. He stared at his bestial reflection in the 
mirror over the divan, ashamed. Returning to his chamber, he took a razor and 
shaved, leaving only the wide sideburns growing lecherously down the length of 
his jawline. He bathed, dressed in his finest silk waistcoat and breeches and his 
finest black jacket, and left his chamber. On the way to the study, he asked 
Esmerelda to send a decanter of brandy to him. He ignored her wide-eyed 
scrutiny of his careful appearance, but surprised and 
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favored her with a smile. 

He closed the door and sat at his desk, then took pen in hand and began writing a 
document on fine linen paper which he entitled “Acts of Treason Committed on 
the Crown by Stuart Eli, Major, U.K.” He could think of no easier way to end his 
miserable life. He would let the British hang him. 


He spent the rest of the afternoon and the better part of the night working with 
such fervor that when he laid down his pen in the predawn hours of a crisp, 



chilly Monday morning, he had before him forty-seven pages of handwritten 
confession, addressed personally to William Howe. Although the documents 
were prepared in minute detail, he implicated no other man. When dawn arrived, 
he had Creal prepare a large breakfast for him. Then he retired for a couple of 
hours to his bedchamber for a quick nap, after which he bathed, changed, picked 
up the documents he’d written and tied them securely in leather bindings. He left 
the House of Eli with the documents in hand, his destination the Chancellor Inn 
on William Road. Its proprietor, a well-known Tory, promised to see that the 
documents were sent by reliable hands to British headquarters. 

Later in the month, word reached Boston that Johnny Burgoyne, hopelessly 
surrounded on the field at Stillwater, had surrendered to American General 
Horatio Gates at Saratoga. It was a crushing blow to the British who’d expected 
victory by year’s end. In November, a great ringing of bells broke the cold, 
damp, dank atmosphere over Boston, their peals followed by the discharge of 
thirteen cannons of Colonel Crafts park of artillery on the Common, the cannon 
of Fort Hill, and the shipping in the harbor. 

Under an escort of American light dragoons, the Honorable John Hancock, 
President of the American Congress and first major general of the militia in 
Massachusetts, had arrived at Boston. 

Christmas came and went. Stuart silently brooded before a window packed with 
snow, looking out across the silver lawns to the glittering white spires of Boston. 
He prayed that the British would come for him soon. 

Stuart’s documents finally arrived at Howe’s headquarters in late February, 
where they lay neglected in a pile of papers on the desk of the general’s secretary 
for four more days. Unopened, in the midst of a cleanup of secret internal 
documents, they were swept into a box to be burned along with other discarded 
material. 

au& 

Noah took fever and, despite Jennie’s tireless and undying devotion to him, died 
late in January. He was buried on the Burlington hill, alongside the cholera 
victims he had once fought so ardently to save. For three long weeks, Jennie sat 
at her home in silence, seeing no one. She was deeply grieved, but for the loss of 
her childhood friend, not of a husband. She looked back on her life, to the sad 



and the tragic moments that had touched her life with Stuart. What was there for 
her now? Was she expected to grow old, alone, because Noah would want it that 
way? But that was not what she wanted. She remembered how hastily Noah had 
taken her away from New York after her bold confession of love for Stuart and 
her threat to sleep with him if afforded the chance. She remembered crying 
hysterically and pleading with Noah, swearing that she hadn’t meant it, and 
hoping beyond all hope that they would remain in New York. It was, always, just 
the chance of seeing Stuart again, that gave her reason to live. 

She closed her eyes and sighed deeply. She would return to the House of Eli and 
await Stuart’s return. Their future would be in his hands, and it would be his 
decision whether she stayed. 

She spent the following week selling off her 

household furnishings and donating Noah’s medical supplies and inventory to 
the American army. She traveled first to Concord to visit her father, but learned 
that he had been dead for two months. At his snow- covered grave, she said 
farewell to him and then spent the long evening with her Aunt Hanna, 
reminiscing on the past. 

The following morning she resumed her journey by hired coach to Boston. As 
the House of Eli came into view, she drew her white fur cape further around her 
shoulders to ward off the bitter wind. A tingle that had nothing to do with the 
weather crossed her shoulders. She alit, picked up the bag the coachman had 
mdely tossed down at her, and walked slowly up the steps. She knocked and 
waited, managing a weak, hesitant smile when Lucinda Dunlap opened the door. 

A shrill cry of joy followed as Lucinda drew her into the foyer. Then there was a 
mass of confusion and fussing over her as servants, alarmed by the sudden noise, 
were drawn into the foyer where Jennie stood. It was time for concern and 
pampering, as the amenities and inquiries began to come from everywhere. 
"‘How have you been?” “My, my, my, what a lovely surprise to see you. A 
godsend.” “Are you cold?” “Are you hungry?” “Did you travel alone?” 
“Goodness, but you’re thin, child. Have you been ill?” As she was lovingly 
drawn into the parlor where a warm fire blazed in the hearth, she managed, 
between assurances that she’d been fine these past few months, to answer all 
their inquiries. It was a grand reunion and she felt so loved. 



She was helped out of her cape and then brought a cup of hot tea and a steaming 
plate of clam pie, which she ate while answering a thousand more questions. 
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Although she sensed that something was wrong, she wanted only the assurances 
of their smiles and their sweet words. She did, however, manage to ask of the 
children, whom she did not see about. She was so anxious to see them again. 

“Devon went off to join the Americans,” Lucinda spoke up after a moment of 
grim silence. “He’s in your brother’s command.” 

“His father approved, Lucinda?” 

“Didn’t, of course,” the old woman replied. “Stuart didn’t know he was gone 
until they met by chance in the woods somewhere in Connecticut.” 

“And my Miriam?” The silence fell heavily. The servants managed to make 
excuses to return to the kitchens, leaving only Lucinda and Creal with Jennie. 
Jennie’s eyes widened as she took Lucinda’s hands and held them so firmly the 
older woman winced from the pain. “Lucinda?” 

The older woman raised her eyes and their pain was exposed for Jennie. “Our 
Miriam died, miss, back in September.” 

Jennie dropped Lucinda’s hands and backed away, looking from Lucinda to 
Creal with horror and disbelief. She put her hand to her waist, fumbling with a 
small pearl button, trying to rationalize. Feeling faint all of a sudden, she sat 
down. She expected Miriam to come bouncing in, to deny with her very 
presence the news Lucinda had given her. But as reality struck her like a painful 
slap, she brought her hands to her face and wept delicately. “Oh, it’s all my fault 
for leaving her.” 

“Nothing you could do about it, girl,” Lucinda said firmly. 

Jennie looked up, despaired. “Stuart? Has her father . . 

Lucinda broke off her words more abruptly than she had intended. “He was with 
her when she passed on. And he’s here now, miss, up at the cemetery. Goes 
every day to his dear little girl.” Jennie fought the urge to run through the 



corridor, through the snow- blanketed lawns, to the cemetery and his side. But 
she remembered their last meeting and hesitated. Would his dark eyes pierce her 
like arrows as they had that late evening in March? She ached being so close to 
him, yet so far away. “I know you got married,” Lucinda continued solemnly, “to 
some doctor, I understand. But it’s all I know. Stuart don’t talk much about you.” 

“My husband died last month,” she replied weakly. “Oh, I— Do you think . . .” 
Lost for words, she stumbled on, “Oh, Lucinda, whatever am I to do?” 

“What is in your heart?” 

“I want to go to him. More than anything in the world, I want to be near him.” 

This was what Lucinda had hoped to hear. But, the moment was right for 
caution. “Do you love him?” 

Jennie’s sea green eyes widened in surprise. “Of course, I do. Of course, I love 
him, Lucinda.” She brought her trembling hands up to her temples. “Why ever 
would you ask such a thing?” 

“Because he’s not the same. He drinks a lot and 

he’s ...” 

“But I don’t care!” Despair came to her. “I love him, Lucinda, no matter what he 
is or what he has become.” 

She quickly got back into her cape and gloves and walked away, quickly at first 
and then a bit slower. As she left the warmth of the house for the bitterness of the 
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outdoors, she looked up the hill toward the vague outline of tombstones and the 
ragged iron fence barely visible from where she stood. He was so close, just a 
hundred feet or so across the hard-packed snow, yet she felt the journey to reach 
him would be a very long one. How would he react when he saw her? Had he, 
even this morning, been drinking? Would he send her away with words of scorn? 
She ascended the hill, treading in his own footprints, which were longer than her 
own, foolishly hoping that it would somehow shorten the journey. Then she saw 
the iron fence of the cemetery come into view against the pearl gray sky . . . and 



Stuart’s dark form kneeling in the snow. As she came closer, she saw that his 
forehead touched his hands which were resting on the head of his cane. Defeat 
had forced him to carry the cane again. The gate creaked as she pushed it open, 
but he did not look around. She stood away from him, her ivory face slightly 
flushed and her vivid green eyes fixed on him. 

“What is it, Lucinda?” he asked, unturning. “You shouldn’t be out.” His words 
were sharp, but were spoken with an underlying softness. She did not reply, 
merely walked within touching distance of him. Then he saw a bright, white fur 
against the snow-covered earth and gray skies. In that moment, his eyes searched 
and found hers, nestled like fawns in a thicket. There was no change in his 
expression. He rose and did not brush away the snow that clung to his knee. She 
had linked her fingers, but now unlinked them and let her hands lose themselves 
beneath her cloak. Their eyes continued to hold one another’s, and he put his 
hand out and touched her face ever so gently. Then he took her in his arms to 
draw her close to him. “God forgive me,” he said softly, “for continuing to love 
another man’s wife.” 

She felt her tears touch her cheeks and turn to bits of ice. “He died last month, 
and God forgive me for continuing to love you when I had no right.” She took a 
moment to study his features, pale and wan, almost unhealthy. She could see the 
effects of his reported heavy drinking reflected in the weakness of his eyes. 

Then, with a small groan of rage, he pushed her away and turned so that she 
could see nothing but his thick hair resting on his collar and his broad shoulders 
stiffening defensively. “My daughter is dead! God has cursed me that I shall 
never enjoy one of the delicate creatures that make man so humble. I killed her! 
Just as I have killed every woman close to me! Are you not afraid to be next?” 

Those words coming from his lips helped crumble a shield she had built around 
her emotions, and her blood rose. She was disgusted with his self-pity, yet full of 
pity for his hurt. She grabbed his arm and pulled him around to face her, her 
widened eyes gleaming with fury. “I won’t let you blame yourself for that which 
you cannot control. You’ve killed no one! You’re a good man, and a kind man!” 
He tried to pul! away, but she held his arm firmly. “I came back to once more be 
with your family and to give them whatever love I could. But instead, I find a 
shambles, a wreck of a man full of self- pity letting himself ooze into the ground 
like mud. I did not return to witness that. Where is the man I love who is full of 
life, who refuses to let the world’s hurts crush him?” When he turned his eyes, 



she dropped his arm, sighing a deep, weary sigh. “Maybe I’m not needed here 
anymore. I’ll be out by morning.” 


“Go ahead! Leave!” He flicked his wrist at her. “Why must you continue to pop 
into my life unwanted? Or were you hoping I’d rape you again?” She turned 
away, preparing to leave, but in soft 
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words he cried out to her, “Oh, Jennie, don’t leave me.” His shoulders slumped 
in defeat and his eyes lowered to the ground. He needed her more now than he 
had ever needed her. How could she deny him her comfort? Then she was in his 
arms. “How much I love you,” he confessed, “as I have never loved another.” 

“And I love you,” she replied, closing her eyes against his shoulder. A light 
flurry of snow began to fall and nestled on their heads and shoulders. 

He kissed her tenderly and, with his lips, brushed away the snow that touched 
her rosy cheeks. “I tried to hate you, Jennie, but I could not forget you. I might 
as well have tried to balance the world on my little finger. And now ...” He 
pulled her even closer, fearing that if he let her go, she’d disappear forever. 
“Forgive me, Jennie. Forgive all the bitter moments that have come between us.” 
He kissed her again, and her response was all he needed. With his arm resting 
lightly across her shoulder, they began the short walk down the snowy hillside to 
the dim, dark, warm interior of the House of Eli. 

Lucinda had prepared steaming hot chocolate, which awaited them at the tea 
table in the parlor when they entered the house. Her old, wrinkled face was 
radiant, and Jennie suspected she’d probably stood at the back entrance watching 
as they’d walked closely together down the hillside. Stuart sat beside Jennie, 
took the cup she handed him, and watched in silence as she sipped at the warm 
chocolate. He was giving her a strange look, one she hadn’t seen since Fort 
Washington. Her eyes held his, imploring some explanation. 

He had been thinking of the cumbersome package he’d sent to Royal 
Headquarters some months ago. 

“I’m afraid I was quite shamelessly daydreaming,” he felt the need to explain. 
Just then, a noise from the stairs erupted, an alien sound that took Jennie by 
surprise. It was Esmerelda’s baby crying, a broken, painful sound. 



Jennie’s eyes widened in stunned disbelief. Stuart rose as Esmerelda entered the 
room. Seeing Jennie, a stranger to her, the words she was about to speak to 
Stuart were lost. The baby was still crying, and she attempted to soothe him 
against her shoulder. Stuart put down his cup. “Mrs. Markham, please, meet 
Miss Jennie McBride, my fiancee.” 

Stuart’s greeting snapped Jennie from her momentary trance. Mrs. Markham? 
Mrs. Dorian Markham? She had tried not to think of Dorian these past two years, 
and now, she was face to face with his wife and his child? When Jennie looked at 
Esmerelda, she thought she saw contempt, but it was momentary and quickly 
disguised. Esmerelda put her hand out and Jennie came to her feet, almost 
spilling her chocolate. “Oh, dear, I am frightfully clumsy,” she said softly, taking 
Esmerelda’s hand. “It is, indeed, a pleasure, Mrs. Markham.” 

“And to meet you, Miss McBride,” she said, withdrawing her hand. “I feel I 
have known you for a long time.” She turned sharply toward Stuart, clutching 
the baby firmly to her. “Sir, could you send for Seth? The child has a rattle in his 
chest and I’m quite concerned.” Her son started to cry once again, and, without 
thinking, Jennie took him from Esmerelda’s arms. 

“Poor child,” she said soothingly. Then she realized she had not even asked his 
mother if she might hold him. “Do you mind? I sometimes have a way with the 
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wee ones.” 

Stuart bent over and put his hand on Jennie’s shoulder. “I’ll be back 
momentarily. Don’t leave me.” Only Jennie heard these last softly whispered 
words. As he disappeared through the corridor, Jennie folded the blankets back 
from Esmerelda’s baby boy. 

Esmerelda watched her in silence. This was the woman? This was the one that 
Dorian had cried out to in his delirium . . . Major Eli’s fiancee? She was, indeed, 
very, very beautiful. But beauty hardly made a worthy character. 

Despite Esmerelda’s wide-eyed scmtiny, Jennie studied the boy child who was 
now lying in her arms, cooing at her through puckered lips and reaching out to 
lose his plump fingers in her long, loose hair. She had never seen such a lovely 
child, the dark eyes like deep pits, the olive skin now slightly flushed with fever, 



the thick, dark hair that formed tight curls around his face. He was an Eli. This 
child, born in the womb of Dorian Markham’s wife, was an Eli. Every attribute 
indicated it. Trembling with silent despair, Jennie handed him back to his 
mother. “He’s quiet now.” She became dizzy with unspoken grief. She should 
bear Stuart’s child, not Dorian’s wife. Her lips thinned, exposing her feelings. 

For some strange reason, Esmerelda couldn’t force herself to leave Jennie sitting 
alone in the parlor. There was too much she wanted to know about her—things 
that might, perhaps, cast an ugly shadow across her undeniable beauty and lessen 
it a bit. They began to talk, and by the time Stuart returned more than an hour 
later, they had become friends. It no longer mattered to Jennie that Esmerelda 
was the mother of Stuart’s child. They had many things in common and 

many experiences of the war to share with one another. Jennie had said nothing 
in reply to Esmerelda’s remarks about Dorian. It just didn’t seem appropriate that 
she should. She knew only how she felt about the baby. But she would concede 
her hurt this time. She and Stuart had drifted apart, and what had happened 
during those long, trying months was none of her concern. After all, she had 
spent that time as Noah Trepps’s wife, and Stuart did not now hold it against her. 

“Forgive me for taking so long,” Stuart said as he took his chair. “Simon and 
young Tompkins were at it again, and it was necessary that I pacify Simon. I’d 
hired Tompkins to help out, but Simon feels I don’t trust him any longer.” Creal 
announced the arrival of Seth, and Esmerelda rose to meet him in the foyer, to 
accompany him upstairs to the nursery. Jennie still had not spoken, although a 
little of the confusion and hurt had left her eyes. “Jennie, are you feeling well?” 

“Yes, I. . .” She wanted to scream, but instead, pressed her lips into a thin line 
and said, “I’m a bit tired, Stuart. May I retire to my chamber for a little while? I 
will have my same chamber, won’t I?” 

He ignored the sudden flush of hurt that rose in her cheeks. “I would prefer you 
to share my chamber, Jennie.” 

She leaned close and touched her lips gently to his. “I dearly love you, Stuart. 

No matter what. . .” She couldn’t say what was in her heart. It wasn’t the right 
time. “But I’ll rest in my old chamber for a while.” A lump rose in her throat, 
and she suddenly needed a pleasant diversion. “It might be nice if Seth stayed 
for dinner. I haven’t seen him in such a long while.” Without awaiting his reply, 



she rose and left him, and 
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the bewilderment and the hurt molding her delicate features remained with him 
as she rested. He didn’t know what troubled her, but it moved him greatly. 

When Jennie reached her chamber, she found that Lucinda had already freshened 
it with clean linens. The windows had been opened to allow the crisp wind to 
cleanse the musty odor away, but now they were quickly closed. She pulled back 
the sheet of the bed, took off her shoes, slipped into the coolness, and brought 
the covers up to her neck. She tried to think, to rationalize on her surprising 
discovery, but she could not. Everything was so hazy. How could circumstances 
have changed so much that Stuart would father the child of Dorian Markham’s 
wife? She tried to hate Stuart, but. she could not. Even Esmerelda and her lovely 
child held a special warmth for her. With the exception of Dorian, she knew she 
could never truly hate. But with him, it came naturally, an instinct as strong as 
sleeping. And that, too, came quickly upon her. 

She was awakened two hours later by Stuart’s warm breath on her cheek. 
Evening twilight had come and at some time during her sleep, the fireplace in 
her bedchamber had been lit. She gently put her arms around Stuart’s neck, 
drawing him closer, feeling his lips sweetly touch hers. “You might freshen, 
Jennie. It’s past the hour of five and dinner shall be served shortly. Seth dines 
with us.” 

“I must wear what I have on. My other clothing is crumpled in my bags.” 

He arose, approached the large, mahogany chiffo- robe and pulled the doors 
open. Her beautiful gowns, the ones left behind when she’d fled Boston in her 
grief, looked as fresh as the day she had last seen them. Then 

he returned to her and his lips brushed a fallen curl at her forehead. “Freshen up 
and come downstairs. Please, wear the green one for me.” A moment of sadness 
possessed her. It was the gown Miriam had chosen for her for a very special 
occasion. 

At dinner, she tried to reflect gaiety and warmth, but her eyes kept focusing on 
Esmerelda. Too frequently, Jennie did not hear the comments directed at her, and 
she spent most of the hour at dinner apologizing for her inattention. Seth sensed 



her preoccupation, and he had a feeling he knew what troubled her. If he hadn’t 
heard the rumors about Markham being Stuart’s half brother, also an Eli, he 
might have had the same reaction when he’d delivered Esmerelda’s son. The boy 
was definitely an Eli, but Jennie’s ignorance had sorely twisted the 
circumstances. 

Stuart watched Jennie in silence throughout dinner and in the parlor where they 
met to have a glass of apricot wine. She was as beautiful as he remembered, her 
golden hair pulled up in ivory combs, her dress as vivid as her eyes, both 
reflecting warm, green fire as they caught and held the golden glow of the 
flames burning in the hearth. He continued to watch her, even as polite amenities 
preceded Seth’s departure and Esmerelda’s early retirement to the nursery and 
her bedchamber. When they were at last alone, and the candles of the chandelier 
in the foyer had been extinguished, he pulled her down to the divan and very 
sweetly held her. But she drew away, and he saw the sheen in her eyes that 
betrayed her despair and hurt. His silence implored an explanation, but she 
merely said, “It’s the day, Stuart. The trip, the excitement of seeing everyone, of 
seeing you again. I’m just so dreadfully tired.” 

“I sensed a feeling of indecision ... of regret,” he whispered against her golden 
hair. “Do you not wish to be with me?” 

Tears sheened her eyes again. “Oh, Stuart, I’ve wanted only to be with you. For 
too long, I have groped in the darkness for memories of you, knowing that you 
loved me. They helped me to survive some very trying times.” 

He arose, helped her to her feet, and then, a little roughly, took her by the 
shoulders and pulled her to him in a warm embrace. He lifted her chin and kissed 
her trembling lips, gently at first and then with a fiery passion he thought had 
died long ago, when he had lost her. It didn’t matter that she had been married to 
another man. She was his now and no other man would ever touch her again. 

The only hands to caress her warmth, the only lips to possess hers were his, from 
this moment forward. As he continued to hold her to him, outlining their bodies 
as one against the glow of the fire, he wanted her, and the nearness of her body 
to his betrayed that she wanted him. The passion was there, ignoring the 
interwoven threads of their garments and touching both with its warmth and its 
desire. And it was Jennie who took his hand to begin the short, silent journey to 
the second floor of the House of Eli and his bedchamber, which they had shared 
so lovingly in the past. 



Stuart pushed the door closed with his boot. He began to undress, watching her 
in silence as her trembling fingers unfastened the stays of her gown and her head 
slightly lowered; the pins and the ivory combs came loose from her coiffure and 
released a cascade of molten gold down her bare back. The dying embers cast 
rays across her ivory skin as she turned to him, 

clutching her gown to her nakedness. Despair and helplessness shone from her 
eyes, and unconsciously, he dropped his shirt and immediately closed the 
distance between them. He took her in his arms and gently caressed her hair, 
placing her head against his bare shoulder. 

“I feel so ashamed, Stuart. Noah has been dead only a month, and I want only to 
lie in your arms.” 

He bent and lightly kissed her shoulder and her neck. “Then sleep in my arms 
tonight, Jennie. I shall ask no more of you.” 

She desperately tried to keep her unshed tears from falling. She didn’t really 
know why she was so riddled with guilt. She and Noah had never really loved 
one another. She had needed him in a moment of despair, and he had wanted 
only to possess her, as he might possess a fine horse. She pulled away, but threw 
herself back into Stuart’s arms, holding him as if she feared she’d lose him. Her 
gown slipped down the length of her long, lithe body, and Stuart picked her up in 
his arms to carry her to the bed. She lay silently in the half- light and watched 
him complete his undressing. He was leaner than she remembered, but his broad 
shoulders still tapered down into narrow hips, and his dark outline against the 
window reflected a well- proportioned body tall and proud in its stance. She saw, 
with eyes now wide in horror, the scars, one down his chest and one down his 
back, obviously the brutal marks of a surgeon’s scalpel. Had he been helpless 
and in pain only too recently in the past, without her to comfort and love him? 
Once again, guilt crushed heavily in on her. 

Naked, he slipped into the bed beside her and drew her to him in another warm 
embrace. She felt the 
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hardness of his body betraying his desire, but he said again, “I ask nothing of 
you but that you sleep in my arms tonight.” 



She moved her warm, moist lips over his taut features, lingering on his lips in a 
sweet kiss. “Oh, Stuart, forgive me, but I ask so much more of you. I ask you to 
love me, to awaken the desire that has been hidden so deep within me for so 
long, awaiting you.” 

He studied her straight, narrow nose; the full, moist lips that trembled beneath 
his touch; the wide, searching eyes that held him with fascination and love; the 
rosy cheeks touched by tears. He washed the tears away with his parted lips, 
which also touched her closed eyelids and the tip of her nose before moving in a 
fluid motion down her neck and to her soft breasts. She was fascinated by the 
desire coming from deep within her. Then he pushed himself away and she felt 
in the darkness his hand come toward her to lose itself in her golden hair. A 
distinct sadness touched the moment as he lay beside her in silence, and his very 
nearness awakened feelings she never knew any woman could possess. She 
ached for him. But somehow, she knew this moment was his, that he needed 
from her an unspoken understanding and that any demand, even for the 
satisfaction of physical love, would be unwelcome. She knew he loved her, but 
she knew, too, how deeply hurt he was. After a few moments, he searched her 
out of his own accord and found her warm, moist lips in a hard, almost painful 
kiss. Then, without prelude, without those moments of teasing, desirous, playful, 
satisfying caresses, he eased between her parted thighs. She felt his hardness, his 
gentle entry, and the rhythmic drive deep inside her that brought a kittenish 
moan from her. She wanted their 
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lovemaking never to end, their bodies intertwined together in love and desire 
such as only he could awaken in her. Even though the fire had completely died 
down in the hearth and the bitter winter weather was biting the air in the room, 
beads of sweat broke out on their warm, interwoven bodies. She moved her 
hands in a fluid motion over his back and shoulders. Too quickly, she felt the 
ecstatic explosion deep inside her, simultaneous with his. Stuart’s breathing 
relaxed. He rested above her, unmoving, turned his face toward hers and closed 
his eyes, their bodies remaining as one. Then he gently pushed himself to her 
side and pulled her to him, to regain the intimate closeness. Once again, the 
silence was heavy with a sadness that did not fit the moment. He had every 
reason in the world to possess this emotion, and she knew she was not 
responsible for it. 



His thoughts had, she was sure, strayed to his beloved Miriam. She wished there 
was something she could say to ease his pain. Her patience and understanding 
were what he needed now. She nestled her head against his strong shoulder and 
lifted her face so that it gently touched his dark hair. He was warm against her 
and she felt comfort in the rhythmic rise and fall of his chest. She felt his 
sadness, for she, too, had dearly loved Miriam. She remembered the warm, 
summer days, watching her pick flowers in the gardens and arrange them in 
small bouquets . . . “This one’s for Nanny. This one’s for Hester. This one’s for 
Papa, and this one’s for my sweet Jennie!” And that was always the biggest one, 
with the brightest flowers and the longest length of ribbon holding them 
together. Jennie recalled the day at the summerhouse, when Miriam had so 
innocently said, “I must speak to my papa about 
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you, Miss Jennie. I need a mother, and I think you shall do quite nicely.” 
Moments later, laughing mischievously, she had skipped off across the lawns 
toward Devon’s small white pony. Miriam had given Jennie so many, many 
wonderful, unselfish moments. Sighing deeply, Jennie wished she were not so 
aware of Stuart’s pain and of her own melancholic reminiscences. She wanted 
only to enjoy being with Stuart during these first of many intimate moments to 
be shared. She moved her hand over the ugly scar down his chest. She didn’t 
want to question him, but she had to stop thinking of Miriam. “Was Dorian 
responsible for this?” 

“There’s something you must know about him, Jennie. About Dorian—” 

The tip of her finger touched his lips. “I shall know nothing, Stuart, but whether 
he did this to you.” 

He took her finger and kissed it. If he told her the truth right now, with her 
bitterness so strong, she would not believe it. She wanted only to believe the 
worst of Dorian. “You’ve got to know. . . .” 

“I’ll know nothing!” 

Surprised at her heated words, he decided to try another approach. “You enjoyed 
your visit with Esmerelda this afternoon?” 


“She’s a sweet, lovely girl, Stuart.” 



“And her child?” 


“Well, he’s quite pretty,” was all she could manage. She bit her lip in a moment 
of foolish pride. Yes, she had seen Esmerelda’s boy child. She had seen and 
touched his golden skin, stared into his eyes that were deep and dark as wells, 
and touched the black, curly hair thick about his face. She sat up in bed. 

“Jennie, the baby is—” He’d been about to say, “my 

brother’s child,” but she cut him off almost rudely. 

A groan of rage had come to her voice. “I’m not blind, Stuart. I can see only too 
well that the baby is yours.” 

He put his hand to her bare back and rested it there. “Is this what has troubled 
you? Dearest Jennie, the baby is not mine,” he replied softly. “I swear this to 
you.” 

Another groan of rage came to her. “Stuart, please!” 

Her bitterness and pain could not be hidden. He didn’t want to anger her, but she 
had to know about Dorian. He could no longer keep this secret from the woman 
he loved. “The baby is the image of his grandfather, Jennie. My father . . . and 
Dorian Markham’s father.” She turned sharply, and in the darkness, he caught the 
twinkle in her eyes as they widened in surprise. “Dorian Markham is my half 
brother, Jennie. My father’s firstborn son. And he is not responsible for the scars. 
My Jennie ... my brother wept for me when he thought I would die.” 

She fell back to the bed and surrendered to his closeness once again. As her 
fingers rested again on the ugly scar, she thought of the intimacy she had shared 
with Dorian that one time. In the next few moments, a thousand hours of thought 
filled her already cluttered mind. Her past raced before her, focusing on that 
terrifying moment she had first realized she’d made love to Dorian Markham 
and not to Stuart. 

Stuart felt a great relief in his confession to Jennie. But he felt he should go into 
a little more detail. “Dorian knew only that he was the bastard son of an 
American. I knew only that such a brother might exist.” Stuart squeezed her 
shoulder affectionately. He wanted very much for Jennie’s feelings to mellow, so 



that she would not despise Dorian, as he once had. “He’s been a true brother to 
me,” he continued. “He secured this leave of absence so that I could be with my 
daughter in her remaining days.” A deep, melancholic sigh emptied his lungs. 
“And now I am destined to lose you, my love.” 

Jennie gave him a pained look. “Oh, never ... I will never leave you. Only death 
shall part us.” 

His long fingers closed over her shoulder. “That is what I fear, Jennie. I... I 
dispatched a written confession of treason to Sir William Howe.” 

She sat up quickly and looked at him as if she hadn’t heard him correctly. 

“Stuart, when? How . . . ?” 

“Several months ago.” 

Her green eyes were wide with terror. “Surely, if they haven’t gotten it by now, 
the dispatch has been lost.” 

“I have thought the same thing.” 

“Oh, God . . .” She fell back against his shoulder. “We can’t take the chance. We 
must leave here. We’ll go south, north, anywhere but here. If they come for you, 
they’ll. . .” She shuddered. 

“They’ll hang me,” he replied, finishing the statement. “But when Miriam died, 

I, too, wanted to die. But now you’ve returned. I never expected it, not in a 
thousand years.” 

“We’ll depart on the morrow,” she said with finality. “They’ll never find you, do 
you hear?” She surrendered to the warmth of his body next to hers. It was a long, 
sleepless night for both of them. 

Jennie and Stuart had set the entire household in confusion that* morning with 
their plans for escape, explanations of why, and finally, their packing and last- 
minute instructions. In the predawn hours, Tompkins had been sent to the harbor 
to book passage 
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aboard the French vessel Trinity, due to depart by the hour of ten. It was God- 
sent, their only logical means of escape. They’d be safe once they reached the 
West Indies and New Orleans late in April. 

As Esmerelda sat in the parlor beside the fireplace, rocking her son amid the 
confusion, a clatter on the cobbled drive drew her to the snow-piled window. At 
first, she saw only brilliant red against the blinding white snow. Then her vision 
sharpened. “It’s my husband!” she screamed, quickly thrusting her son into 
Creal’s large arms. “Please, take him to the nursery. Dorian has come!” Despite 
her son’s large wail at the sudden and unexpected change of arms, Esmerelda 
mshed from the room through the foyer and pulled open the door. She did not 
care that it was snowing, or that there were six other British officers, immaculate 
in their uniforms and stern-faced, standing about as she threw herself into 
Dorian’s arms. Although he was happy to see her and wanted to pick her up off 
her feet in a loving embrace, he quickly put her away from him. It just wasn’t an 
appropriate moment for happy reunions. 

“We’re here on business Esmerelda. Please ... go back inside.” In a matter of 
moments they were standing in the foyer, beside the pile of bags that the servants 
had been packing for Stuart and Jennie’s escape. Dorian immediately realized 
the situation and his timing. The commotion, servants suddenly crying aloud, 
and Esmerelda’s demure interrogation brought Stuart from the study where he’d 
been writing last- minute instructions to his banker. He saw Jennie’s wide, 
terrified eyes just before he heard a familiar voice from the foyer and a low, 
painful moan from Esmerelda. Then he heard his name drop from 

Dorian’s trembling lips. “Major Eli.” 

Suddenly, Stuart felt that a great load of bricks had fallen on his back. His heart 
pounded painfully inside his chest. He extended his hand, but Dorian would not 
take it. “I’ve expected someone,” Stuart said solemnly, dropping his hand, “but 
not you.” 

Quickly, Dorian thrust a paper into his hand. “A warrant, Major Eli, for your 
arrest. The charges are stated.” 

A mild shock came over Jennie and her face grew gray with horror and disbelief 
as the full impact of Dorian’s words struck her. They’d been so close to escape. 
So close! With faltering, uneven steps, she went to Stuart’s side and stood beside 



him. When Dorian’s dark eyes swung to hers, she slapped him with her open 
hand, but he responded to the physical attack with two small words, “Forgive 
me”; then to Stuart he said, “It grieves me that I must be entrusted with this 
mission.” 

Hysteria swept the room. Lucinda swooned and Esmerelda moaned again. Creal 
picked Lucinda up from the floor and led her, stumbling and sobbing herself, 
through the corridor. “It’s what you’ve wanted,” Stuart replied cruelly, the only 
defensive measure he could come up with on the spur of the moment. 

Dorian ignored the hysteria, even Esmerelda’s hateful glare, and as he stared 
deeply into Stuart’s dark eyes, so like his own, his thoughts flew back to the day 
he had been summoned by William Howe. 

The general had risen later than usual, pleading a sick headache. He’d 
breakfasted with his secretary while correspondence was being read to him. 
There were dispatches from London, from Philadelphia, and 

a letter or two from disgruntled Tories in Jersey who stated that the war was 
mining their businesses and asked that it be stopped. “You’ve a rather 
cumbersome package from Boston,” Greely informed him, pushing other matters 
aside. “From one of your junior staff officers. I might say I retrieved it from a 
box of discarded papers just as it was about to be burned. I’ve scanned the first 
few pages. You’ll find the material shocking, to say the least.” 

Howe raised a dark eyebrow and self-consciously adjusted his powered wig. 
“Indeed, Greely? And why has it been held back to last?” 

“So that you could breakfast in peace, sir. If I’d given you this sooner, you’d 
have lost your appetite.” 

“And from which of my men am I so honored?” he asked, laying his fork aside. 

“The American—Eli,” he replied with a certain gloating triumph. Greely handed 
the untied package to Howe. 

“Acts of Treason committed on the Crown by Stuart Eli, Major, U.K.” It could 
not have been more clearly laid out for him. Howe read, turning page after page 
until the bulk of Stuart’s missive lay scattered among the half-empty plates 
before him. Greely came forward when the general said in a low monotone, 



“Summon Colonel Markham, Greely. He’s somewhere up Manhattan.” 


Greely’s courier did not reach Dorian’s camp until late in the night. Dorian 
found, when he presented himself to Howe, that six other officers had also been 
summoned to the west room of the Lincolnshire Townhouse near the battery. He 
had never seen Howe’s usually dark features so sallow and expressionless. And 
his opening words only further confused 
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Dorian. “You were right all along, Colonel, and I was wrong.” 

“I’ve no idea what you’re talking about, sir. Explain, please.” 

“You had judged Major Eli correctly. I had judged him wrong.” He leaned across 
the table and picked up the stack of papers he’d read earlier in the day. “Major 
Eli has dispatched a confession of treason of the blackest dye. I had warrants for 
his arrest issued and you are in command.” 

As the realization hit him, pain came to Dorian’s forehead. “Major Eli’s daughter 
died several months ago. This confession is his way of committing suicide. He 
was devoted to the child and did not realize what he was doing when he wrote 
these.” 

Howe’s hand hit the papers like a rifle shot. “No unsound mind composed these, 
dammit! They are precise, a record of our movements and positions that could 
only have been kept on a daily basis and for a very special purpose. This was not 
the major’s duty!” Howe turned away, momentarily distressed by the sound of 
his own words. He turned back, a little calmer. “For the sake of justice, a pretrial 
inquiry shall be held. If Major Eli admits the acts of treason, he will be tried on 
such. If he elects to do so, trial shall be dispensed with and he shall be sentenced 
accordingly. In the midst of war, Colonel Markham, all shortcuts must be 
employed. My brother has a ship sitting in the sound that’ll depart at half past 
seven for Boston Harbor.” 

“Send another officer.” 

“The duty is yours, Colonel Markham. You have your orders.” Howe directed a 
dismissal at the other officers. 



But Major George turned in the doorway, and in his crisp, pompous, high- 
pitched voice, asked, “Do you want him in irons, sir?” 

Howe looked up sharply, as did Dorian. “No, I. . . yes, the occasion will be 
suitable for it.” 

“Irons are not necessary, General!” Dorian interjected. “No matter what else, he 
is still a gentleman.” 

“I want him in irons. George, I want him in irons! Now, get out!” 

Dorian felt his body slump in defeat. The usually proud stand with which he 
carried himself was suddenly flaccid. “Sir, he is my brother.” 

“It is because he is your brother that I send you.” Howe paused to clear his 
throat. “These are the saddest moments of my life. I thought of him as a brother 
myself.” He faced Dorian fully. “Treat him gently, Markham. Bring him back in 
uniform, but remove his cockades.” 

Howe’s dismissal was a mere flick of his wrist. Dorian looked back at him from 
the doorway. He brought his hand up to his face to hide his tears. 

No more than a moment or two had passed since Dorian had thrust the papers 
into Stuart’s hand. A movement nearby and Stuart’s dark eyes startled him from 
his reminiscence. He turned as Thomas George eased by him with wrist irons 
extended. Stuart drew his arms away, an imploring look in his eyes as he turned 
to Dorian. “Please, do not humiliate me in the presence of my household.” 

“It is necessary!” Major George cut in. 

Dorian stepped forward and gripped the small man’s upper arm firmly, causing 
him a moment of pain. “Not now, not here. I am in charge, not you.” Dorian’s 
dark 

eyes forced him to back away, to rejoin the other officers. 

“May I pack a few things?” Stuart asked. 

Dorian looked back in the foyer. “It seems, sir, that you already have. Do you 
have a uniform here?” 



“I do,” he replied simply. 


“It is all you shall need. Wear it, and . . . please, remove your cockades, so that I 
will not have to.” Stuart gave Dorian an almost pained look before he walked 
off. 

Jennie turned to Dorian and quietly asked, “Where are you taking him?” 

Only now, did Dorian become aware of the stinging of his cheek where she had 
struck him. When his eyes turned fully on her, she saw pain, humiliation, and 
love for Stuart in them. “An undetermined location somewhere on Manhattan,” 
he replied civilly. 

“Can you not be more specific?” 

“I have nothing more specific, otherwise I would provide it.” 

Jennie fell into an armchair before the glowing fireplace and sat there, 
unmoving, hardly feeling Esmerelda’s hands come down the back of the chair to 
tenderly rest on her shoulders. “Oh, Jennie, Jennie, I am so sorry,” she 
whispered. “If I can do anything . . .” She drew away, and while Dorian’s full 
attention held Jennie’s tragic form, Esmerelda’s hand came to rest on his arm. 
She wanted to be angry with him, even to hate him, but she, too, saw pain in his 
lowered eyes such as she had seen only one time before . . . when Stuart had 
been near death from a bullet wound to his back. 

“Esmerelda, I am sorry we must see each other under these circumstances.” 

Her fingers closed gently over his arm. “I know, 
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Dorian. I know. But. .. before you depart, do you wish to see your son?” 

“Yes, I... I would,” he replied, as if it didn’t matter one way or another. But it 
mattered very much. He just hadn’t been able to come up with a delicate way to 
express his desire to see his son. A first meeting between father and son should 
be a joyful occasion, not this tense moment when part of his world was being 



taken from him. He watched Esmerelda walk away, and very soon she returned 
with his son bundled in blue woolen blankets. He took him from her arms and 
his chest swelled with pride. 

“He has no name,” Esmerelda said, her voice softening. “I’ve left it up to you. 
He’s a year old now and needs a name.” 

He stared at the boy child, his own flesh and blood. “He shall be called Albert 
Eli Dorian Markham.” 

She gave him a strange look. “You honor my grandfather, Dorian, but. . . Eli? In 
honor of the 

captain?” 

He handed his son back to Esmerelda as he began to cry, but she hushed him by 
touching her lips gently to his forehead. “Stuart is my half brother, Esmerelda. 
Our child shall honor him as well.” Again, his look was strange. This was a side 
of Dorian she had not seen before. His voice, usually so crisp and arrogant, was 
now torn with emotion. “I am a bastard, he continued softly. “If not by law, then 
by circumstance. If you wish a divorce because of it, I’ll not oppose you. 

She put her hand on his arm, mortified at his suggestion. “I married you because 
I love you. I don’t care what you are.” 

He had no time to reply, for masculine footsteps approached from the corridor. It 
was Stuart, now in 
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uniform, with his cockades removed. Dorian was sure that Stuart felt very 
humiliated. “May I have a moment alone in my household?” Stuart asked. 

Dorian barked sharply at his officers to wait outside. To Stuart he said more 
softly, “We shall await you.” 


When Dorian left, Stuart looked down at Jennie’s seated form. He pulled her up 
from the armchair and to the divan beside him. She was limp, like an old, broken 



doll, as he took her hands in his. “If only I’d come a day sooner,” she said in a 
low voice. “You’d—we’d have been safe.” 


He entwined his fingers through her golden hair, feeling its softness. “We’ve 
been together so short a while, through good times and bad . . . but it wasn’t 
meant to be.” He pulled her close to him. “Thank you for coming to me when I 
needed you so much.” 

Her arms slipped around his waist beneath his coat and held him close. “I’ll 
come to New York,” she said, tears burning on her cheeks. “I’ll be with you.” 

“I forbid it. Remain here where you are safe. Come now ...” he continued, 
taking her hands to lift her to her feet. “Walk with me to the door, and show me 
how strong you are.” 

She threw herself into his arms. “Oh, Stuart, I’m not strong. I’m a weak, broken¬ 
hearted woman who loves you so very, very much.” 

He pulled her back a little roughly. “And with your love, I expect strength. 
Please, Jennie . . .” 

She looked up. Tears misted his dark eyes, his lips trembled, yet his shoulders 
were held deliberately and proudly back. And when he saw that she had 
composed herself, he rested his arm across her shoulder and started toward the 
door, feeling her body tremble against his. He reached the foyer, where his 
servants 
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stood, even old Lucinda resting against Creal’s large form. He bade each a 
personal farewell. Esmerelda stood nearest the door. She wanted to tell Stuart 
what Dorian had named their son, but the moment was Jennie’s and Jennie’s 
alone. Stuart took her in his arms in a final farewell. Sadness came to his 
features as he turned back to the door and then stepped out into the cold, bitter 
winter air. His dark eyes made a wide, sweeping move over the British officers 
awaiting him before he descended the steps. Alight snow was falling. Major 
George stepped forward and Stuart reluctantly extended his wrists, feeling the 
weight of metal close in on them. Then he mounted the horse brought to him. He 
was compelled, against his will, to look back at Jennie’s misty sea green eyes at 
the parlor window. And her softly parted lips formed the words, “I love you.” 




Washington leaned back in his chair and cupped his hands behind his head. An 
ugly, pock-marked man, he was tall and built like a fat, old woman. But he 
possessed a phenomenal, almost suicidal ego and a manifest courage untouched 
by the superiority of the British military organization, whose troops he daily 
faced. For the time being, however, defeat at Philadelphia and Brandywine had 
forced him into retreat. 

He only half listened to young Colonel Tremont’s suggestions on retaking 
Philadelphia sometime in the near future; he considered that move unfeasible, 
foolhardy, and impractical. Howe’s vast armies were tenfold to those that made 
up Washington’s poor, pitiful soldiery. From where he sat, he could see past 
Tremont and through the wide, spotless windows of the Blackley House library. 
Snow drifts were piled high against outbuildings and a ramshackle barn sat off in 
a small grove of trees. His troops at Hog Island, at Fort Mifflin on Mud Island, 
and at the smaller Red Bank Island in the Delaware River had been flushed out 
by the British and were, for the most part, camped somewhere in the woods near 
Woodbury on Jersey. 

Occupied by his thoughts, Washington failed to notice the end of Tremont’s 
discussion or to hear the arrival of a messenger. But, aware of inaudible 

mutterings, he returned his attention to the conference. Young Captain McLain 
was deeply engaged in conversation across the room with Colonel Tremont. This 
didn’t rest well with Washington, who was not accustomed to being passed over 
in matters of consequence. “Gentlemen, is some decision being reached without 
my grace?” 

Tremont approached Washington with quick, military steps. “A matter of great 
urgency, General. A courier from Boston brings word that our man, Eli, has been 
arrested on charges of treason, I might add, by his own written hand.” 

“The courier came all this way?” Washington rose. He had never met Stuart, but 
he had heard him mentioned frequently in the past two and a half years. And 
Washington recalled with a smile, he had presented to him a most elegant horse. 
“Have any others been implicated?” 

“Information is sketchy, General. But from what I know personally of Eli, his 



character would not support implication of any man, ours or theirs.” 


“What motivated this confession after this length of time?” 

Tremont outstretched his hands. “Information is he was distressed over the death 
of his daughter.” 

Washington frowned thoughtfully. Yes, a man might do just about anything in a 
moment of despair. “Where has he been taken?” 

“Information is—” 

“Information! Always information! Just tell me what I wish to know!” 

“Very well. The British officer who took him indicated Manhattan. We don’t 
know the precise location.” 

“What do you recommend, Tremont?” 

Washington was asking for his recommendation? Tremont was surprised. “That 
we forget the matter and deeply regret the loss.” 

Again Washington frowned. This was not like Tremont, who could, and often 
did, show great sympathy and understanding, as he had when Wash- 
ington’shorse had been killed, the same horse this man, Eli, had given to him. 
“Has he not been an invaluable aide to us?” 

Tremont shrugged apologetically. “He has, General, but we can do nothing on 
his behalf. We’re in no position to bargain.” 

So, that was it! Tremont was thinking of his own miserable life. He knew 
Washington was prone to taking unnecessary risks. “Can we make a safe move 
closer to Manhattan, perhaps to Long Island?” 

This was just as Tremont had feared. “The entire force be moved because of one 
man?” 

“Don’t be an ass, Tremont. Myself, my corps of Life Guards, including the 
younger Eli, McBride, you, and Captain McLain. Organize the move by 
morning, Tremont. Oh, and Martha shall not be coming along. I simply must get 



away from that irritable, nagging woman.” Tremont hoped to exit graciously. He 
had never once heard sweet, pudgy Martha raise her voice. “One moment, 
Tremont.” The younger officer turned. “I don’t want the boy to know about his 
father just yet.” 

“I’ll do my best, General.” 

“Too noncommittal, Tremont. I demand silence on the matter. And if Eli has 
family left in Boston—” 

“No family, but I understand he was with his fiancee when he was taken.” 

“Have the courier take word to her that I will be at 
ON RAPTURE’S WING 

Gravesend and will personally check into the matter. 

“Is it wise, General, to advertise your whereabouts? And the courier is 
exhausted. He has ridden all this way in two days.” 

“I didn’t mean this very minute, Tremont. Allow the man a good night’s rest and 
send him on his way on the morrow.” He made a smooth, lazy turn, preparing to 
return to his seat. “Send McBride to me, with haste.” He settled back 
comfortably and watched the young officer’s retreat. His other staff officers had 
departed unnoticed, perhaps to their breakfasts or perhaps to avoid 
uncharacteristic ire that Washington had expressed with Tremont. Washington 
stroked his mottled chin in the moment of silence. “Well, Eli, he said softly to 
himself, “you have certainly gotten yourself into a mess this time.” Washington 
wondered foolishly if, at this precise moment, Stuart was sharing these same 
sentiments. 

He was indeed. On his second night of confinement at Gorum Abbey at Rye, 
Stuart stared into the flames dying down in the hearth. His throat felt tight, as if 
he wanted to cry but could not. He wanted to curse God, but it seemed so 
pointless and so unnecessary. What lay upon him now was his own doing and his 
alone. He thought frequently of Jennie who had given him reason to live once 
again. Their hearts and their bodies had reunited, only to be unmercifully parted 
for the final 



U1 Despite the fire that continually burned in the hearth, he became ill and lay 
fitful and feverish for the following two days. A surgeon was summoned by his 
guard, a large, steely-eyed corporal named Richard Stock but Stuart refused to 
see him. He could not see that death from chills would be any the worse than 
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from hanging. However, he began to improve and to rely on Dorian’s frequent 
visits. 

They played many games of backgammon, but for some reason, Dorian chose to 
instruct him in avoiding errors and winning the game. It just didn’t seem right 
any longer to unmercifully beat him at it. “Look, Stuart, I’ve got six consecutive 
points covered and you still have a man in your inner board. You’re trapped, no 
matter what.” 

“I told you once I’m bloody bad at this game.” 

“If you’re going to play, you should play properly— to win.” 

Dorian’s words were sharp, but Stuart knew they covered deep emotion. He 
knew Dorian was trying to hide his true feelings. Thus, he allowed him to 
instruct him on how, eventually, to win* Stuart won the last four games. “See, 
you fool, I knew you could do it.” 

Stuart fumbled nervously with the smooth, ivory dice. “Well, it really doesn’t 
matter now, does it?” 

Dorian felt the pain in Stuart’s words as he arose. “Stuart, I don’t know if you’re 
aware of it, but Washington is at Gravesend, pleading for your life. Two 
dispatches have arrived.” 

Stuart looked up sharply. “Washington himself?” 

Dorian nodded. “Ummm, I have also learned that Jennie, too, is at Gravesend 
with her brother . . . and your son.” 

Stuart dropped his head and his fingers dug madly at his temples. “God! Why 
didn’t she stay in Boston?” 



Very softly, Dorian’s hand touched Stuart’s strong shoulder. “Because she loves 
you and wants to be near you. Don’t berate her for it. I would like to know that 
Esmerelda would do the same for me.” 

Emotion choked in his throat and he knew, if he did 

not leave quickly, he would embarrass himself with tears. He did not say good¬ 
bye, and Stuart heard only the door being softly closed. An hour later, word was 
brought to him that an inquiry would be held in the library of Gorum Abbey at 
seven the following 

morning., . . . 

He rose at half past five, shaved, dressed in his 

uniform, and accompanied his guard downstairs shortly before seven. When he 
entered, he was faced with fourteen stern-faced officers at a long conference 
table and William Howe himself seated at the far end. Stuart was surprised that 
he hadn’t returned to Philadelphia, since he had made that city his headquarters 
since driving the Americans out. He had probably returned for this trial. Stuart 
found his eyes transfixed on the man who had trusted him. He knew only three o 

the other officers. . 

Feeling very weak, he supported himself by p.acing his hands on the table. A 
convulsive spasm m the pit of his stomach forced him to turnaway. “Are you ill, 
sir. Major John Andre asked with marked concern. Stuart turned back. “It is but 
a momentary thing. A 

Ch “Are you fit to attend this inquiry?” William Howe 
asked, slumping back in his chair. 

Stuart almost detected a note of warmth in his voice . But could there be warmth 
after the disgrace he had brought upon him? Stuart’s narrowed eyes searched 
Howe for some semblance of expression BuUhere was none, not even anger. “I 
am,” he replied. May I sit? William Howe’s lips pursed. “Yes, please. You know 


why you are here?” 



“Yes sir I do.” 


‘An investigation is in progress of your confessions 
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of treason. The officers will interrogate you. You shall answer forthrightly and 
with integrity. According to your responses, this gathering shall be either an 
inquiry or a trial.” Howe cleared his throat as he remembered something 
Markham had said. “I have but two questions, sir, if I may. Are you sensible of 
your surroundings and the charges against you?” 

“I am, General.” 

“And the death of your daughter did not dictate these documents?” 

The bitter reminder hurt him deeply. “It did give me the incentive, sir.” 

“You then confess to their composition?” They were handed down the table to 
him. 

Stuart glanced at the documents and then laid them aside. “I did.” 

“And you have written the truth in these pages?” The question came from the 
young lieutenant nearest him. Stuart did not know his name. 

“I have,” he replied. “Or I possess a phenomenal imagination.” The young 
officer laughed, but the others cut him off with a stern look. 

“There is no humor here, sir,” Howe interjected softly. “Major Eli, you are aware 
of the serious charge against you, are you not?” 

“I told you that I was,” Stuart replied just as softly. 

“And the traditional consequence?” 

He felt his heart sink dismally. “I am aware of it.” 

“Sir, how were your dispatches moved across enemy lines?” The question came 
from Colonel Terry of the Lincolnshire Regiment. 



Stuart hadn’t meant to be amusing when he replied, “By horseback.” 

“Sir!” William Howe gave him a reproving look. 

“Sir, I am asking the name of your courier.” Terry leaned forward as he 
emphasized the question. 

Stuart hesitated. “I cannot answer that question, sir.” 

“You cannot, or you will not?” 

“Very well, I will not.” 

“Did you employ a confederate?” 

“I cannot answer that question, sir.” 

“You cannot, or you will not?” 

“I will not.” Anger seethed in his voice. “You have my written confession before 
you, and that is all you shall get.” 

“Restrain yourself, Captain Eli—” 

Stuart cut Howe off, “I was a major.” 

“Very well, Major Eli,” Howe amended tonelessly. “Any further outbursts will 
find you restrained.” 

Stuart rose, but seeing Howe summon a guard by raising his hand, he just as 
quickly resumed his seat. The anger faded. “There’ll be no further outbursts, Sir 
William. Please, this line of questioning must be terminated.” 

“Colonel Terry”—distaste came to Howe’s voice— “continue with your 
questioning, but, please ... no more on any alleged confederates.” 

“Sir, did you commit any acts of treason between the date of this document and 
the present?” 

“I did not, nor for a year prior to its date.” 



Terry cleared his throat. “Since one Garth McBride, your personal courier, 
defected to American lines?” 

“Colonel Terry!” Howe’s voice was stern and implacable. “I ordered you to 
terminate this line of questioning.” 

Terry leaned back sheepishly. “Sorry, General.” 

Stuart’s dark eyes gleamed. But before he could 

retort to the insinuation, regardless of Howe’s intervention, a question came at 
him from another direction. It was Major John Andre. “Major Eli, this document 
states that on the fourteenth day of June, 1775 , you committed your first act of 
treason by informing on British statistics and positions, a matter which you state 
you kept the Americans apprised of on a weekly basis. Were you then in 
uniform?” 

“I believe I was, sir.” 

“Were you involved in Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga?” It was Terry again— 
the persistent blighter. 

Stuart’s dark eyes writhed in fury. “I was not, sir. You asked if I had committed 
treason after the composition of this document, to which I replied truthfully that 
I did not. It is my recollection Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga on October 
seventeeth past. His surrender was during the time I have previously stated I 
committed no treason. I must protest. If you don’t believe what I tell you, then 
why do you interrogate me?” 

For March, the room was stifling hot. Heavy, dark blue draperies shut out any 
cool air that might have poured through the window, and the smoke of four pipes 
was nauseatingly sweet. Stuart thought his lungs would burst. The pain was 
unbearable. But although he felt weak and faint, he continued to answer the 
questions of the officers, who soon dispensed with their shyness. And two hours 
later, he knew there was no way out of this predicament. He sat back, relieved by 
a long moment of silence that gave him a chance to catch his breath. “Are there 
any more questions?” Howe asked. He received only thirteen silent, shaking 
heads and one verbal reply, Terry’s naturally. “Major Eli, we are in the midst of a 
revolution,” Howe continued. “I 



have a document drafted which is a confession by you of the events you have 
written in your own hand and a waiver of your rights to trial. By execution of 
this document you shall plead guilty to treason against the crown and shall be 
sentenced accordingly. If you desire judicial relief by trial, then you shall by no 
means sign this document. It is lengthy. You may have as long as you wish to 
read over it.” The document was handed down the table to him. 

Stuart took it, glanced over it for a moment, and found it virtually a repetition of 
what he had already written. “Have you a quill and ink?” They were brought to 
him by Howe’s secretary. He started to sign the document, but hesitated, 
glancing again at William Howe. “I have a personal request, Sir William, if I 
may be so bold.” Howe merely nodded, signaling his permission. “I request the 
sentence be so appointed that I may be married.” 

Howe had expected, maybe even hoped for, a request for leniency. “The time 
required, Major Eli?” 

“A few days. She is reported to be in residence at 
Gravesend.” 

“Why, sir, do you wish to be married at this point in your life?” 

“So that she may take control of my estate.” 

Howe shut his eyes and cupped his left hand over his mouth, gaining a moment 
before reply, You have confessed to treason. In England, men with such a tarnish 
lose whatever wealth they possess.” Howe was stunned by the request. “I shall 
take the matter under advisement. Please, sign the document. 

Stuart signed his name, laid the pen aside, and arose. 

“Am I further detained, Sir William?’ 

Howe’s fingers rested lightly on his chin as if he was 
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deep in thought. When he failed to reply, another officer answered for him. “No, 
Major Eli. The inquiry is ended. You shall be informed.” 



That was an ominous note that could have been left unspoken. Stuart returned to 
his chamber with his guard and refused his lunch and dinner. Nausea and dread 
ate at him like a cancer. In the night, he was seized by a bout of chills, 
interspersed with a high fever that sent a guard for the surgeon in the predawn 
hours. But the fever broke at midmorning and he found that, despite a dry, 
painful cough, he felt none the worse for the experience. 

Dorian joined him at dinner, but Stuart was curt during the meal, which neither 
man really had an appetite for. Their relationship was still strained at times, but 
they had been getting along; and in his time of isolation, he did appreciate 
Dorian’s regular visits. But he was angry that his life would be cut off just when 
it was starting to look up again. He felt tired and sick, and all the rotten things 
Dorian had ever done to him were rushing back and creating hostility. Although 
Dorian had many times sworn to see him hang, Stuart knew it was not what he 
wanted now. Thus, he humbly apologized. 

But Stuart’s rudeness was the farthest thing from Dorian’s mind. He was 
troubled and had lost his usually ravenous appetite. He merely picked at his 
plate. Presently, he laid his fork aside and lifted his eyes. “Stuart, young Collins 
died yesterday afternoon.” 

The words sunk into Stuart’s brain like a rock in a stagnant pond. He dropped his 
fork, which clattered noisily to the table and to the floor as he sought Dorian’s 
face for an explanation. “How?” 

“A bullet wound . . . self-inflicted supposedly.” 
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Stuart refused to believe it. “He’d never have done such a thing!” 

“He didn’t want to see you die . . . and neither do I.” Dorian’s dark eyes misted. 
“One never wishes to see his own brother die, no matter the treachery.” 

Standing, Dorian walked to Stuart’s back and stood silently for a moment before 
placing his hand gently on his brother’s shoulder. These were the saddest 
moments of his life. He felt that a giant of a man was being brought to his knees 
again. “For months I thought of nothing but seeing you dead. And now, I wish to 
God I could do something to prevent it.” 


Stuart came to his feet. “I should feel satisfaction,” Stuart said. Dorian gave him 



a strange look, following Stuart’s movements as he crossed his arms. ‘ You were 
so determined to hate me, Dorian, and I was so determined that you wouldn’t. I 
have won. He turned away, and his hand came up to his eyes. Can I truly die 
with dignity and be known as a sensible man?” A sob collected in his throat, but 
he regained his lost composure immediately. “Forgive me. This blasted illness 
has thrust me into this unmanly state.” 

Dorian spoke in a fashion much too abrupt to have been intentional, and Stuart 
realized only then that he, too, had lost a bit of his composure. “You have just 
cause to fear death, Stuart. It is upon you. It stares you soberly in the face and 
you cannot back down.” Flashing black eyes turned to hold his. “I shall see you 
tomorrow, if you will graciously permit. Stuart extended his hand and their eyes 
held as Dorian took it. Then Dorian embraced him warmly. I sincerely beg your 
forgiveness for what I’ve done to you. But just as suddenly as Dorian had 
spoken, he stepped away and was gone before Stuart could answer. They were 
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brothers now, true brothers; yet there was no time left to strengthen their 
relationship. Stuart’s death would leave it as it was now, a book that would never 
be finished. 

Stuart tolerated a long, sleepless night. The morning was hidden by dark, 
ominous clouds threatening rain. Though Stuart could not see the clouds through 
the heavy slats covering the windows of his chamber, he knew they were there 
because the usual light that filtered through the cracks was gone and the air hung 
heavy with impending rain. A fitting morning, he thought, for this isolation. He 
had just shaved and dressed when three officers entered. The ranking officer held 
out a sheet of paper folded in thirds. Stuart took it, unfolded it, and his dark eyes 
flew over the words. “The general has denied my request?” he questioned, 
letting his hand fall to his side where the paper brushed against his breeches. 

“I am sorry,” Carstens replied, emotion strong in his voice. 

An involuntary, convulsive tremor forced Stuart to sit. “Thank the general for his 
consideration.” 

“Is there anything you wish, sir?” Carstens asked. 


Stuart stared thoughtfully as if he hadn’t heard. “I. . . yes, do you think I might 



be alone for a while, without the guard in my chamber?” 


Carstens bowed in an abrupt military fashion. “Your guard shall be just outside, 
sir. Should you desire anything, simply summon him. Should you wish a 
manservant to attend you, one shall be assigned.” 

Stuart rested his elbows on the table and linked his fingers tightly beneath his 
chin. Alone, he again read the paper: 
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Request for postponement of execution denied. Death by hanging, Friday 
morning, March 13th, 1778, 11:00 o’clock. By order of General William Howe, 
dated this 11th day of March, 1/78. 

In a careless, illegible style, but one which Stuart had often deciphered, William 
Howe had scrawled beneath this depressing news: 

May God have mercy on your soul. 

Friday, the thirteenth. He’d heard some silly superstition about it being a day for 
bad luck. Oddly, he felt no true emotion, just a vague, uncertain, scattered array 
of thoughts that could not form into any true pattern. He read over the verdict a 
third time, as if he might have missed something vitally important. But he 
hadn’t. He stared into the hearth where the fire had died away to leave only a bit 
of glowing wood. Yesterday, his death had been morbid speculation, bu today . . 
. here it was in black and white, screaming at him, Death by hanging! It was 
suddenly very cold in the room. He drew a blanket over his shoulders and 

rested his head on the table. . 

Then he had a sudden urge to study everything in t wide, spacious bedchamber: 
the effeminate white furnishings, the pale blue walls, a white fur rug. The only 
ugliness to touch the chamber was to be found in the A weather-worn slats of 
wood that boarded the six 

floor-to-ceiling windows. 

Then his mind began to revolve backward at an incredible, nauseating speed . . . 
to his childhood with John Eli and with Richard Bartholemew, wh 



brought happiness back into his life. He wandered through Chantilly Grove with 
Sarah again and then darted ahead to the events at Lexington and Concord, the 
defiance in Jennie’s emerald eyes when first he’d raised his voice to her ... to that 
first tender touch of her body to his and her sweet, moist lips surrendering, 
trembling beneath his kisses. He felt again the agony of being shot in the back 
and believing Dorian had done it... of returning home to find Jennie gone. It all 
came bounding back . . . Devon’s cruel words, his daughter’s death, Jennie’s 
marriage to another man. But he felt no bitterness, no emotion—just an 
emptiness that would never again be filled with joy. He remembered a cool 
September morning and a young Connecticut officer mounting a ladder to be 
hanged. A hand with a noose reached out to the officer just as a hand fell on his 
shoulder. Startled, Stuart jumped in his chair. The hand belonged to Dorian. 

“You have been told?” Dorian inquired. 

“I have.” Stuart handed him the short, terse announcement. 

Dorian glanced quickly over it; then he handed it back. “Rumor has come across 
lines that if you hang Friday, Johnny Burgoyne and thirty-six other officers held 
by the Americans shall be hanged. God only knows how the rebels learned so 
fast when the verdict came down only yesterday.” 

Stuart looked up sharply. “Then why have I just been told?” 

“You are not in the best of health. Despite the hurt you have dealt Sir William, if 
the decision were his alone, you’d go free. It was not his, and the verdict is that 
you’ll hang. But he won’t witness it. He returns to Philadelphia this evening and 
Clinton shall be 
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in charge.” 

Stuart’s sweating fingers came up to his chin. “If I prepare letters, will you see 
that they’re delivered.” 

“I shall.” 

“After I am dead, will you send me home to Boston?” 



“It’s not procedure, but. . . yes, I’ll arrange it personally.” 


Dorian didn’t feel comfortable with the line of their conversation. He had 
actually come to tell Stuart that William Howe would be replaced as commander 
in chief by Sir Henry Clinton. But Stuart would not want to hear it right now. He 
had also come to ask Stuart if he wished Jennie to be sent for, but that was 
something he could do on his own for him, as a surprise. 

Thus, only too aware of Stuart’s tenuous nerves, and his own tension at the turn 
their conversation had taken, Dorian took a small brown bottle of laudanum 
from his waistcoat pocket and handed it to him, explaining, “Laudanum. Should 
you feel the need for it.” 

Dorian felt bewildered at the sudden responsibility thrust on him; it forced 
reason into his foggy senses. He was expected to remain calm and indifferent 
and watch his brother die. Had his conscience been so greatly underestimated? 
He wanted to change places with Stuart, for although Stuart had committed 
treason of the blackest dye and he had not, he felt that the life he had lived and 
the misery he had caused others made it more fitting for him to suffer the fate to 
which Stuart had been condemned. But he knew no such exchange would occur 
and that his mind grasped wildly at impossible alternatives. The only logical one 
was that he was going to have to face Stuart s death with the same dignity that 
Stuart himself was going to have to 

face it. 

Stuart looked up to meet eyes as black as his own, and he saw sorrow and pain. 
Was this another game, this show of compassion, the black eyes beneath shaggy 
copper eyebrows glistening with unshed tears? A brother stood before him, a 
brother he had known for so short a while, a brother who would linger after his 
death on the battlefield of a liberty-obsessed corner of the earth boldly, defiantly, 
calling itself The United States of America. 

A oAafiteJ A 

A McuueAeri A /y 

A child’s long-tailed kite fluttered in the crisp March breeze and broke the 
monotony of cl ouds racing across the blue skies. As Jennie’s upturned eyes met 
the sudden movement, cold nipped at her reddened nose and her slightly flushed 



cheeks. Her long blond lashes flicked away the tears that brimmed on her 
eyelids. Sitting alone on the veranda, she pulled her fur cloak closer around her 
shoulders and met the sudden chill in wistful silence. Sporadically, sharp 
commands broke the stillness but did not penetrate her mind, which wandered 
back in time ... so far back she was afraid she’d be lost in its endless maze. She 
attempted to still the tremor that erupted from deep inside her and then rose to 
choke her . Tears touched her cheeks and turned to bits of ice. She wanted to be a 
little girl again, to feel her mother’s loving arms wrapped around her in a fond 
embrace. She wanted to run through the meadow and feel the purple clover 
beneath her shoes and whirl and whirl around until she became dizzy and had to 
sit. She wanted to throw stones into the creek and see the swirling circles of 
water drift into the shores, losing themselves amidst the tiny rocks and minnows 
darting back and forth among them. 

She looked up, seeing only a blur of the scenery 

before her. The Spartacus Inn was a large, rambling L-shaped building of red 
brick that had once been a stately residence. But now, it was stern and bare; even 
the windows were recessed and unadorned. Though there was no true 
resemblance, it reminded her of the House of Eli, and that invariably reminded 
her of Stuart and the reason she was here. Where was Stuart? What were they 
doing to him? Were they treating him properly? She sighed deeply. Was he even 
alive? 

Tears flooded her eyes again. She thought back to the long tedious trip she and 
Seth Jorgensen had made to get here, to be nearer Stuart and to be able to receive 
the news firsthand of the negotiations now being conducted between George 
Washington and Sir Henry Clinton. Even though tears burned her cheeks, she 
was able to manage a very small smile as she thought of the gallant, arrogant, 
but very kind young Mexican revolutionary who had assisted them in their 
journey to New York. He and his small band of men, searching for the glory of 
revolution they hoped to find in the colonies, had coaxed Seth’s very nervous 
mare out of the murky waters of the Naugatuck River in Connecticut. With 
Jennie freezing, tugging at the halter of the mare, her skirt torn and clinging 
revealingly to her shivering body, Seth had wanted only to retrieve his musket 
and shoot the bright-eyed revolutionary who had crept up on them in the river. 
But in the end, the Mexicans had escorted them all the way to Gravesend, where 
Jennie was happily reunited with Garth and Devon. Then she had received the 
tragic news of Stuart’s impending execution. 



She looked up sharply, startled from her thoughts by two bold young Continental 
officers who had ridden up to the veranda. Both tipped their hats in a romantic 
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gesture. But they were not persistent and soon rode off among the canvas tents 
down the hillside. She listened for their laughter to die away into silence, feeling 
so isolated from life. It was as if time were standing still, awaiting some earth- 
shaking decision that would change the course of all mankind. For a moment, 
she even imagined that the swirling white clouds overhead were striking down at 
her like arrows, penetrating her heart and all the fond memories she had stored 
there. It hurt—a long, agonizing hurt that again erupted from deep within. Why, 
Stuart? Why is this happening to us? Why can’t we be together? She slumped in 
her chair, tucking her hands into the folds of her cloak where warmth awaited 
them. She tried to put her thoughts away, to send them to some distant time 
where they could not strike out and hurt her, but it was useless. They kept 
coming back, reminding her of Stuart. Even thinking about the creek that wound 
through her father’s meadows reminded her of Stuart. The blue skies, the clouds, 
the grass turning green with the approach of spring—everything reminded her of 
Stuart. She might have burst into tears just then, but Devon approached from 
behind her and gently put his hand on her shoulder. Then he put a steaming mug 
on the table and took a chair directly across from her. “You shouldn’t be out, 
dear,” he said in a patronizing tone that did not offend her. He leaned back, and a 
bit of the child came back with the smile that touched his lean, good looks. “Hot 
chocolate,” he added, pointing to the cup, “to warm you in this godawful cold.” 

Even the chocolate reminded her of Stuart. She recalled the afternoon she had 
gone to him at the cemetery. Had it only been ten days ago? Was it possible? She 
felt sad again and lowered her eyes. 
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Devon looked at her questioningly and she felt obligated to give some response. 
“Thank you, Devon. I was just thinking. . . .” 

Immediately, his long thin fingers circled her wrist. “I know what you are 
thinking. You love my father, as I do.” 


“I know you love him. It’s just that. . . I can’t bear to lose him. Will life be worth 
living without him?” 



Devon squeezed her arm affectionately, sadly, “He will never be gone, Jennie, as 
long as we remember him as he was.” 


When Jennie stood, she rocked the table so that the chocolate sloshed over the 
side of the cup and into the saucer. “You speak of him as though he were already 
dead!” 

In the following moment of silence, hours of careful thought and deliberation 
crystallized into a decision in Devon’s mind. He came to his feet, and very 
simply replied, “I wish he were.” 

Shock drained her features. She shook her head madly, trying to believe that her 
ears were deceiving her. Then she turned sharply, unable to keep her hand from 
striking out at his smooth young face that had never felt the touch of a razor. But 
Devon turned back and faced her with an almost boyish defiance. “How dare 
you say that, Devon!” she sobbed. “How dare you!” 

Devon wanted to hide somewhere away from everything and everyone. His 
hands, clenched into fists just moments before, now hung loosely at his side. 
“Yes, I wish he were dead,” he repeated in a softer tone. “He sits in some strange 
old house on Manhattan and waits hour after hour for the redcoats to escort him 
outside to hang him.” He turned away, unable to choke 
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back the lump of sorrow and frustration in his throat. “Forgive me, Jennie, but I 
love my father too much to see him suffer in this despicable manner. If I could 
only ask his forgiveness for being such a defiant son . . .” 

Jennie had never seen Devon show anything other than rebellious emotion. But 
just as quickly as he had broken down, he straightened his shoulders and 
assumed an arrogant stance as if he considered that she alone had been 
responsible for his weakness. Then he walked off, explaining that he was 
required at drill and was already tardy. 

She was about to leave the veranda when an officer of Washington’s staff 
approached her. “This has come for you, Miss McBride.” He put the folded 
document in her hand. “But...” he continued in a softer tone, “I would speak to 
Washington before you make a decision.” As he walked off, she quickly 
unfolded the document and her eyes flew over the short, terse note: 



Journey to Rye today. Stuart wishes to see you. 
D. Markham 


Her heart fell at the sight of Dorian’s name. Apprehension rose in her, but was 
quickly extinguished. Trancelike, she allowed her feet to carry her where they 
would, past the duty officer, whose angry summons failed to rouse her, and into 
the small second-floor chamber where Washington was in conference. At the 
sight of her sickly white features, the American commander himself ushered her 
into the corridor with comforting words. When he tried to force her down into a 
chair, she threw herself against him and sobbed. It didn’t matter that he was 
George Washington. She only cared that he was a human 
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being, capable of emotion, understanding, and sympathy. His soothing, 
masculine voice calmed her somewhat and she showed him the note. “Please, 
may I go to him, sir?” 

He was quite taken off guard. He realized only then that where a whole army 
was unable to throw him over, the tears of this young lady could. He was at a 
loss for words. He did not want to deny her request, but he did not want to grant 
it either. His mind searched for a reason she would accept without quarrel, but in 
her emotional state no reason would be sufficient. Thus, he replied solemnly, 

“I’ll arrange it if it must be. But you must be aware that I have not succeeded 
with Clinton.” The ominous note was there and did not have to be detailed. “And 
this trip is strictly contrary to my better * judgment.” 

Jennie was immediately in his arms, hugging him, both in sadness and in joy. 
“Oh, but you will keep trying, won’t you?” 

Washington returned to conference a little redfaced, but his stern look strictly 
forbade any show of humor among his staff. 

At two in the afternoon, four American officers were escorting Jennie to Gorum 
Abbey at Rye. At the British-American line, they were met by a British officer, 
who added two of his own grenadiers to the escort for the remainder of the trip. 
By the time they arrived at half past six, Jennie was exhausted, covered by a thin 
layer of dust, and anticipating with mixed emotions her reunion with Stuart. She 
was asked to wait in the parlor, where she was able to straighten her bonnet and 



clean a little of the dust off her face with the lace handkerchief she had clutched 
nervously during the long coach trip. Her escorts were offered dinner in a 


small, private dining area. She declined, explaining that she was much too 
nervous to eat. The minutes dragged by, became thirty, then an hour, and she 
found herself vexed with frustration. She stood, once again feeling the rumble of 
nerves deep within her, betraying a weakness she’d tried so hard these past few 
hours to suppress. She was suddenly very frightened, and her anticipation 
became apprehensive. Perhaps Dorian had lured her here so that he could . . . 

“Jennie!” 

She reeled about, feeling so dizzy that her eyes would not come into focus. Then 
she saw him standing between two British guards. Relieved, she flew into his 
arms. “Oh, Stuart. Stuart.” She could only sob out his <apame as his arms went 
tenderly around her shoulders. She hadn’t even noticed that he hadn’t shaved this 
morning. 

“I told you not to come here,” he said harshly. “You’re so stubborn!” 

She pulled slightly back so that her sea green eyes could meet his, which were 
narrowed with anger. “I love you, Stuart. I belong with you, no matter what.” 

Stuart looked around at the guards who had backed off. “May I come in here 
with her?” 

His personal guard, Richard Stock, stepped forward. “You have the rest of the 
evening with your woman.” An ugly sarcasm hung in his voice, but Stuart chose 
to ignore it. All he cared about now was Jennie . . . Jennie right here, close 
enough to fold into his arms in a fond embrace, close enough to hear his 
endearing words of love and comfort. At the moment, his execution tomorrow 
morning was the farthest thing from his mind. 

Placing his arm lightly across her shoulders, he 
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guided her across the marble floor toward one of the floral divans and pulled her 
down beside him. He took her hands in his, starting to speak, but she promptly 
cut him off by asking, “Have you received proper treatment?” 



He smiled weakly. “Under the circumstances.” The smile faded, bringing a 
frown to his forehead. “Jennie, I don’t know how I feel about you being here. I 
want you with me, but I want you far away.” His dark eyes met hers. “You know 
that tomorrow morning ...” 

Immediately, her fingertip came to rest on his lips, stalling his words. “I wish 
only this moment, Stuart. Not tomorrow, not a thousand tomorrows hence.” 

From the corner of his eye he saw the doors being closed. They were alone. Very 
tenderly, he pulled her to him in a warm embrace. He did not want to show any 
emotions other than love for her and pleasure in seeing her again. But he felt a 
lump rise in his throat. 

She brightened immediately, and when she pulled away a smile came to her lips 
that did not fit the moment. She began to chat incessantly at him, almost 
nervously. He heard all the latest about Devon and Garth, about the long, cold 
trip to New York and the aimless search for Washington’s temporary 
headquarters. She colored her stories with bits of trivia, such as Miriam used to 
do when she was trying to evade his interrogation into some mischief she had 
managed. In a matter of minutes, Jennie had him softly laughing. He did not 
think about tomorrow. There was, indeed, only this moment... he and Jennie 
together in time and space, untouchable. 

So lost in one another, neither heard the foyer doors open until a crisp English 
accent broke into their moment of silence. They both turned to watch a short 

little man dressed in drab brown breeches and coat walk briskly into the room, 
waving several documents in the air. Stuart’s two guards followed in confused 
pursuit. “Don’t touch me!” the man ordered acidly. “I’ve been summoned at this 
godawful hour to perform a marriage and I intend to do just that!” 

Major George rushed into the room behind the two guards. “Sir, you are the 
Reverend Mr. Lee?” 

“I am!” he replied crisply, again waving the documents. “I ha ve here a certified 
waiver of banns and the certificates. Now! Let’s get on with it!” 

All this had happened much too quickly for Jennie to gather her thoughts or even 
to wonder who was getting married. Stuart seemed as confused as she was. He 
came to his feet, and Major George drew him aside. “Major Eli, arrangements 



have been made for you and your lady to be married this evening. That is, I 
understand, what you want?” 

Stuart did not know what to say, either to George before he walked away or to 
Jennie when he returned to her. Then her own words sifted in and brought some 
degree of reason back to him. He realized only then that she had asked him what 
the confusion was. “You and I are to be married,” he said quietly. His eyes held 
hers in a long, searching gaze, and he tenderly gathered her hands in his. “Will 
you marry me, Jennie?” 

Time stopped for Jennie. The world became noiseless, save for a gentle 
background waltz to which Stuart and she glided in graceful, peaceful harmony. 
She returned his look and quietly assented. Then the world’s noises returned. 

The crisp English minister was barking orders, telling them where to stand, and 
demanding that proper witnesses be summoned for the short ceremony. Jennie 
was unaware ol what tran- 
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spired during the next few minutes. Then she was gently nudged in the side by 
Stuart’s elbow, and she realized only then that she was expected to say, “I will,” 
which she promptly did. Stuart’s lips touched hers and in the next moment she 
was guided to the trestle table to sign the various documents. 

Just as suddenly as it had begun, the confusion ended. She found herself alone 
with Stuart, who apologized for not having a ring. He held her close and 
whispered sweet, endearing words into the wisps of her hair, but instead of 
rejoicing, Jennie burst into tears. “I never imagined our marriage would be like 
this,” she sobbed brokenly. “Not between you and I.” 

Stuart pulled back. He had expected her to be happy. “Jennie, I thought you 
wanted to be my wife.” 

She was instantly back in his arms, hugging him possessively. “I do. Oh, Stuart, 
I’ve wanted nothing else since the day I first met you.” 

Despite the feelings of hurt that had hit him, his hand came up to caress her 
tawny head. “The tears are not of regret?” 


“No! I. . . yes, Stuart, but only because I love you so dearly and do not wish to 



be parted from you again.” 

The last hour and a half had been like a dream from which he did not wish to 
awaken. But now, her words brought it all back to him in one horrifying flash . . . 
tomorrow, the gallows . . . execution. An eternity of black emptiness without her. 
He took her a little roughly by the shoulders and pushed her away from him, 
bellowing, “Guard!” and Richard Stock came immediately into the room. Stuart 
turned his back to Jennie as he said almost hatefully, “My wife is ready to 
depart.” 

ON RAPTURES WING 

She was mortified. “Stuart, don’t send me away!” Her hand went out to him for 
support, but he quickly stepped out of her reach. 

“Summon her escort!” he barked again. “She’s departing. Now, dammit!” Then 
he turned abruptly back to Jennie, his features sharp with anger. “I don’t want 
you here tomorrow. I won’t have you see me die!” His voice was strong with 
suppressed emotion, and he knew he could say nothing further without betraying 
his weakness. Because Jennie could not speak either, she chose her only other 
alternative and threw herself back into his arms. Then, over Jennie’s shoulder, 
Stuart saw the Continentals standing in the foyer and patiently awaiting her. He 
put her away from him once again, only gently this time. Tears misted her sea 
green eyes as he very tenderly touched his lips to hers and said with more 
firmness, “In the ivory box in my bedchamber there is a small gold band that 
belonged to my grandmother. When you return to Boston, slip it on your finger. 

It will symbolize my love for you now and for always. While I do not expect you 
to . . .” His words trailed off as he’d been about to say he didn’t expect her to 
never marry again. But he couldn’t cope with the possibility of Jennie finding 
another man. It was selfish and unreasonable, but he couldn’t help the way he 
felt. 

He would not allow her to return to his embrace. In her moment of vulnerability, 
in her obsession to grab something that would give her a good excuse to remain 
with him for even a moment longer, Lucinda’s letter to him came up from her 
pocket. “This is for you, Stuart, from Lucinda.” He took it from her. 

“Please, go now, while I maintain some semblance 
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of dignity.” 


She stood very still and watched as Stuart’s two guards escorted him back to his 
chamber on the second floor. When he was out of sight, she broke down and 
allowed the elder of the Continentals to pull her to him in a comforting embrace. 



or 



eweri/ 


Stuart rose with the golden dawn after a short, sleepless night. As he stood at the 
boarded window, feeling the thin rays of warmth touch his clammy skin, he 
realized he was not ready to die at all. It was a beautiful morning, a little cool, 
but with the sun shining boldly down on a day turning green with the approach 
of spring—a spring he would not live to see. He heard a child’s laughter 
somewhere nearby. So! There would be children present to witness his hanging. 
How sadistic parents could be. 

Jennie’s departure last evening had crushed him, but he closed his heart and his 
mind and prepared himself for the last journey he would ever have to make. He 
shaved and dressed in a clean shirt and breeches, pulling on his boots over heavy 
woolen stockings. He tried not to think of Jennie or the tears that had fallen to 
the tufts of his shirt. He loved her dearly, she was his wife now, and that was all 
that mattered. But he wished that there had been more time. 

He sat back to await the scheduled hour of his execution, looking up only briefly 
when voices echoed nearby and a guard handed something to Richard Stock. 
Whatever was changing hands was soon brought to him. It was a solid red 
jacket, military in appearance, with red lapels and collar and no buttons 

or trim of any description whatsoever. It was a repugnant and humiliating 
looking garment. “Clinton orders you to wear it this morning,” Stock informed 
him. * 

“Inform the general I have refused,” he replied politely. Stock broke off his 



protest. This man, though condemned, was still a British officer. “Corporal 
Stock.” The big, burly man turned back. “My wife was seen to the safety of the 
American troops last evening, I trust?” 

“She was escorted, sir, by the enemy officers. We have no reason to believe she 
did not safely arrive.” 

At ten o’clock, Stuart poured a brandy and emptied the contents of the little 
brown bottle Dorian had given him into it. It was bitter, and he drank it quickly, 
nausea overwhelming him as he returned to his chair. After a while, his body 
began to relax. It was a soothing feeling, and he found himself floating away 
from the present, moving to the good things in his life now gone. His lovely 
Miriam, his Jennie. His proud, rebellious son honorably serving Washington, and 
his first wife, sweet naive Sarah. And old Lucinda—he smiled inwardly, thinking 
of her letter, short and abrupt as her speech, telling him how much she loved him 
and that one day, very soon, they would have that long talk she’d been putting 
off for so many years. But it was too late now. Then he thought of Richard 
Bartholemew and closed his eyes, seeing again the blue and white sailboat 
floating at the edge of the Charles when he was a boy . . . Squire Richard wading 
in to retrieve it before it drifted off in the tide and getting his shoes and stockings 
wet. All the good things were there, floating like fat, lazy clouds across the blue 
skies of his mind. 

Half an hour passed. With his mind dulled by the 
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effects of the laudanum, he still had sense enough to realize that in a matter of 
minutes he would be dead. But it didn’t seem to matter any longer. The most 
tragic aspect of this final trial was that he would lose Jennie forever. 

Dorian’s familiar hand came to rest on Stuart’s shoulder. “It is time, Major Eli.” 

Stuart came immediately to his feet and brought his hand up to his forehead to 
smooth back some fallen hair. An empty, sinking feeling hit him in his chest as 
he met Dorian’s somewhat somber expression. “You look as if you’ve lost your 
last friend!” Stuart quickly shut his eyes as if in pain, but he did not apologize 
for his thoughtless remark. He was sure Dorian would understand. “I am ready,” 
he said softly. 



Dorian handed him the red jacket. “Put this on, please.” 


Stuart stiffened defensively. “I won’t wear it. I’ve accepted my fate. Don’t ask 
me to accept it with this humiliation.” 

“You shall go to the gallows half-dressed?” 

Stuart managed a half-cocked smile. “I have on my shirt, my britches, and my 
boots. I’m decent enough to die.” 

“You present a most unprepossessing appearance for an officer, sir.” 

“I’m a condemned traitor,” Stuart replied tonelessly. 

A look of pain crossed Dorian’s face. Stuart was making this extremely difficult 
for him. “Are we going to banter words, or will you accompany me outdoors? 

Stuart stood silently for a moment. “I guess I should thank you. I’m sure you had 
something to do with Jennie and I. . .” His eyes and his heart fought for words 
and emotions he could not touch. He turned 

toward the door and the guards awaiting him, but was held back by a sudden 
convulsion of coughing that doubled him over. He straightened and weakly 
apologized. 

The corridor to the stairs was lined with armed grenadiers standing at ease; they 
fell in behind when he passed through them. Their faces were all blurs ... it was 
like a nightmare from which Stuart was trying desperately to awaken. Somehow, 
the stairs going down seemed much longer, and as he reached each platform and 
made the turn, he hesitated. Only Dorian’s hand lightly touching his shoulder 
urged him on. When the massive front doors were held open by two young 
British officers, he hesitated again, and his dark eyes swept over the great throng 
of people who had gathered. He wished Jennie were here, walking with him, 
supporting him on this final journey. The cold March air was like a physical 
blow as he crossed the veranda to the steps that ran the length of the house. 
Again, he found himself enveloped within the neat formations of grenadiers 
standing at attention. He breathed deeply, and the icy air burned his mouth and 
throat. Then his vision sharpened and he physically withdrew from the crowd of 
civilians who had gathered. He was still existing in a half-real world brought 
about by the effects of the laudanum, but this sight was unbearable to him. In the 



midst of the people, a clearing stood out like a canker sore, and . . . God! The 
gallows was crudely shaped of two thick posts— about three times as high as an 
ordinary man—that supported a flat crossbeam from which hung a rope coiled 
into a noose. Beneath it stood a wagon bearing a pine box. Somehow, tucked 
away in the room on the third floor he had been spared the reality of his death. 

But now, it stood before him, cold and naked, awaiting him in grim silence. 

Suddenly, he was drawn by a desperation to drink everything in . . . the faces, 
old and young, of the women and men and of the children who were supported 
on shoulders and backs. Their expressions created mixed emotions in him so that 
he did not know whether to recoil or to step boldly into their midst. He saw and 
heard everything: the coos of plum-cheeked babes huddled in mothers’ arms; the 
laughter of little girls in pinafores and little boys in cocked hats that made them 
look like men lost in the bodies of children; the sad, drawn faces; the sneers and 
jeers and curses that rocked the sudden silence, and the wild cheer that went up 
from the crowd when his feet eventually touched the ground. Then a volley of 
stones hurtled through the air toward him and he raised his arm in protection. 

But when a young woman screamed and clutched at her bleeding forehead, 
instinctively he took his handkerchief from his pocket and handed it to her. He 
turned back just as a torrent of curses came from the crowd. His stomach reacted 
by turning over so violently that he was unable to move his legs which felt 
suddenly like lead. 

“The poor man,” he heard from somewhere in the crowd. “He’s ill and he’s 
lame.” It was a sympathetic, feminine voice. 

“He’ll be dead soon,” came a blunt, masculine response. 

Again, Stuart hesitated, but in anger, and Dorian’s hand on his shoulder startled 
him. “Forgive me, Stuart said with a barely noticeable emotion. “Why could it 
not have been a private affair?” 

Then he turned defiantly back toward the crowd and 
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his feet began to move again. He refused to meet the silent stares or to hear the 
jeering voices. As he stepped into the clearing, the crowd moved in to get a 
better view. Again, Stuart visibly withdrew from the inevitable, from the vicious 



machine waiting to take his life. His dark eyes sought Dorian’s, imploring some 
relief, some support in his moment of fear. But Stuart found that even with 
Dorian so close, he still felt panic. His left hand went out and gripped Dorian’s 
arm firmly. “Why this sudden emotion?” Dorian asked, A stunned fear had 
robbed Stuart of his voice, and Dorian sensed that. His shifting eyes ordered the 
others away, and he angrily took Stuart’s arm. “Don’t be afraid now!” he 
whispered harshly. “Look what you’ve withstood in the past three years. And 
you’ve never reacted this pathetically. This will be but a momentary pang. It is 
the idea of a new and unknown experience that frightens you. You are my 
brother and I expect dignity in this last moment!” 

Rather than angering him, Dorian’s harsh words renewed his strength. He put his 
hand on Dorian’s arm, to assure him he was ready. Turning again with an almost 
arrogant pride, Stuart looked across the sea of heads as far as the eye could see 
and imagined himself alone in the midst of a meadow covered by waves of 
purple clover. He even imagined its fresh sweet scent, thereby overcoming the 
odor of the sweating, unclean bodies in the crowd before him. 

Dorian escorted him to the shade of an oak. Crossing his arms, Stuart leaned 
back against the rough bark, feeling a tingle of pain in his lame hip. Perhaps it 
was his nerves. He could feel the effects of the laudanum beginning to wear off. 

Only too soon, Dorian returned, accompanied by 
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three very stern-faced officers. “It is time to prepare, Major Eli. Please, step this 
way.” 

Stuart did not protest Dorian’s hand that circled his arm, nor the escort that 
surrounded him in the short journey to the provost marshal, who had just arrived. 
He saw Dorian turn away and bring his gloved hand up to his eyes as if he’d 
gotten something in them. 

The provost marshal and another guard helped him up to the wagon, because he 
was too weak for the climb himself, and the move brought on a round of 
applause and cheering from the crowd. “Step up here,” the man ordered. 
Hesitating only a moment, Stuart stepped up to the smooth pine box that would 



serve as his coffin and suppressed a spasm of coughs with his hand. The provost 
marshal stepped up beside him and steadied him. “You all right, sir?” 


“I am,” Stuart replied shortly. 

“You must be bound. Put your hands behind you.” For some reason, the request 
did not register, and Stuart felt, instantly, his hands being wrenched back so 
violently he gasped in a moment of pain. 

Then, without warning, Dorian was on the wagon, pushing the provost marshal 
away. “Get your hands off him! I shall take care of the preparations myself!” 

“Who the hell do you think you are?” the provost marshal shot back. 

Dorian’s dark eyes narrowed, forcing the man back two paces. “I am his 
brother!” he hissed between painfully clenched teeth. 

Immediately, Stuart felt one of Dorian’s silk handkerchiefs being tied loosely 
around his wrists. Then Dorian picked up the black hood from the floor of the 
wagon. There was an almost cool impatience in his dark eyes as he asked, “Have 
you any last words 
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or requests?” 

“None,” Stuart replied, “except that the fifes and drums be kept silent.” 

Dorian did not avert his eyes from Stuart’s as he directed his next statement to 
the provost marshal, who was still a little stunned by Dorian’s verbal abuse. “He 
has made a request. See that it is honored.” Then he briefly, warmly, embraced 
Stuart, whispered very softly, “I love you,” and pulled the hood down over his 
head. 

As the sun disappeared for him, Stuart felt a moment of panic. Then the noose 
came down over his head and was tightened by Dorian’s trembling hands. When 
Dorian retreated, Stuart felt so totally alone. 



In the clear, crisp March air, he heard William Howe’s orders being read to the 
crowd and, above all else, the sounds of children, feminine voices, shuffling feet, 
and the wind like a whispered warning through the great oaks surrounding 
Gorum Abbey. He felt unusually at peace with the world and no longer afraid. 
Perhaps he was too numb to feel fear. Then he heard the provost marshal 
whisper dully, and sympathetically, “It’d be easier on you if you would not 
struggle when you’re free of the wagon.” 

Why had this faceless man reminded him so gruesomely and so unnecessarily of 
his fate, when his mind had finally accepted it? Again, Stuart felt the most 
crushing fear a man was able to bear. He took a long, deep breath and awaited 
the imminent roll of the wagon from beneath his boots. Then a grim silence fell 
over the crowd. 


And the wagon trembled. 



Dorian lay slumped across the desk at his quarters, his fingers still wrapped 
around the bottle of Bordeaux he had almost emptied into his gut. A sound 
erupted from the corridor, startling him, and he lifted his groggy head«JHe did 
not want to awaken and remember the morning. The higher he raised his head, 
the sharper the pain hit him, traveling unmercifully down his neck and spine. He 
felt his stomach wrench with nausea. The day was painfully bright, and he rose, 
unsteadily, to draw the heavy dark blue draperies and close out the sun that made 
his head throb. His hand, shaking like that of a man with palsy, slipped into his 
pocket to remove his watch . . . quarter past two. Stuart had now been dead more 
than three hours. 

Guilt weighed heavily on his shoulders, which were covered only by his silk 
shirt that had been loosened at the jabot and was open down his chest. He 
remembered Stuart standing there, so tall and brave, his head hooded, waiting 
for his life to be suspended and lost in midair. And Dorian recalled his own 
cowardice, the way he’d fled quickly while the charges were being read, unable 


to stay and watch his own brother hang for treason. He had only just reached his 
quarters when he’d heard the loud, throbbing cries of the crowd, voicing their 
lust for pain and suffering and justice 
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served. He had then fallen to his knees and wept bitterly and had continued to 
weep in solitude while he’d poured Bordeaux down his tightly restricted throat. 
“God, forgive me, Stuart,” he mumbled again. “But I love you too much. Just 
too bloody much.” 

He recalled all the good moments they had shared, both brothers trying so hard 
—too hard, at times—to make the best of their affinity. Two brothers, one with 
infinite goodness and love for his country and his honor and his family . . . and 
the other spending the better part of his life being a pompous ass and a 
troublemaker. Now, Stuart was dead, and Dorian would never get a chance to 
express the things he had wanted to say to him: to tell him that his life had 
become tolerable because of him, to tell him that he felt he truly deserved the 
love of a wonderful woman like Esmerelda, because Stuart had, with his 
patience and understanding, made a better man of him. 

He dropped his head into his hands and wept again, seeing only Stuart’s dark 
eyes, like his own, and the rare, warm smiles he had never really deserved from 
him. Stuart had died loving him, when he had every right to hate him. Riddled 
with guilt that Stuart had died instead of himself, Dorian drank heavily of the 
Bordeaux, wishing it were poison instead. 

But reality flew back at him. He had too many obligations to fulfill to be wishing 
for death. He did not know where they had taken Stuart’s body. He only hoped 
that he had been laid in his coffin by this time so that he would not have to see 
him dead. He had already made the arrangements for his transportation to 
Boston, to be buried near his Miriam, and it was not wise to delay the trip. The 
weather was growing warm. . . . 

ON RAPTURE’S WING 

Dorian rose quickly, repulsed by the gruesome images forming in his mind. Yes, 
the weather was growing warmer, and in three days time, the simple pine box 
would begin to reek of the nauseating odor of death and decomposition. It was 
necessary that the trip be made immediately . . . and in the greatest haste. Like a 



manipulated puppet, he began to put on his uniform. The loss he felt was great 
and unbearable. He wanted only to die. 

He had indulged too heavily in the Bordeaux and had to pause in the corridor to 
collect his senses. Immediately, he found himself within hearing range of the 
conversation of three young officers. 

“Hell! Did you see the way Eli looked when they unhooded him?” a small, 
mousy officer asked, laughing heartily. 

And another, also laughing, replied, ‘Til never 

forget it.” . . 

Outrage possessed Dorian as he stormed into their 

midst and began flailing his fists wildly among them. He was insane with grief 
as he grabbed the closest officer at hand and shoved him against the wall, fhe 

young officer cried out in pain. 

“How dare you talk so about him! He’s dead, 

dammit! Have you no respect? 

A look of shock was immediately replaced by a frown of confusion, and the 
young officer s hands came up to firmly grip Dorian’s wrists in an effort to 
loosen them. “Sir, no . . . no, he isn’t dead. He has been 

returned to his chamber.’ 

Dorian’s senses abandoned him. He went totally numb and could not release his 
grip on the lapels of the officer, even as the others bellowed insanely for the 
sentries. Only when their bright red jackets darted 
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across his line of vision did Dorian’s senses flood back at him. “What are you 
saying?” he asked softly, hesitatingly. 


“Sir, he has not been hanged.” The officer’s voice trembled with fear, and when 



Dorian released his lapels, he quickly fled with his two friends in pursuit. Dorian 
heard the taller of the men mumble something about him being insane. 

One of the sentries who had responded to the alarm moved in on Dorian, only 
too aware of the stench of drink, but Dorian’s dark eyes dared him to move 
closer. His teeth were clenched tightly, and the sentry, fearing the explosion that 
was Dorian’s worst fault, quickly returned to his station. Dorian’s boots carried 
him, hypnotically, toward Stuart’s chamber. Richard Stock came to attention. 

This had to be a horrible, cruel joke, a way to beat him to his knees again. He 
was almost afraid to enter the chamber, but when he did, his eyes focused in the 
interior darkness and fell immediately on Stuart, who was stretched across the 
bed with his arm resting lightly across the bridge of his nose. 

Stuart was still numb from the events of the morning, as he recalled the noose 
being removed and the hood being pulled away to expose his eyes to a sun that 
had seemed painfully bright. He had heard, very softly, the provost marshal 
saying to him, the note of regret only too noticeable, “It has been postponed, sir, 
until the first of the week.” 

Had a man on the threshold of eternity actually heard those words? His mind had 
gone numb as a thick rage swept over the crowd which had to be held back by a 
hundred bristling British bayonets. And the first thing he had noticed, as they led 
him back to his 
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chamber to await another day for his execution, was that Dorian was nowhere to 
be seen. He had abandoned him in his hour of need. 

Dorian approached and looked down at him, speechless, stunned to see him 
lying there, his chest gently pulsating with the breath of life. He wanted to touch 
him, to be sure he wasn’t just dreaming. He expected to see the horrible, swollen 
blackness of a hanged man’s face, a head bobbing limply, ugly rope burns 
circling a broken neck. But he saw none of this. He saw only Stuart, who was 
gently sleeping. And he fell to his knees and wept with relief. 

The muffled sobs awakened Stuart, and his hand fell to Dorian’s trembling 
shoulder. He wanted to hate him for abandoning him this morning, but, in a way, 
he understood. Very weakly, Stuart withdrew his hand. “Where have you been 



since the morning?” 


Dorian raised his head, exposing the tremendous pain in his dark eyes. “Drinking 
myself to death in anguish for you. It seems that there is no need.” 

Tears misted Stuart’s eyes as he sat forward, and his booted feet touched the soft 
fur rug. “They have merely postponed my agony. Clinton has made it only too 
clear that I am yet to hang.” His hands, trembling, came up to his forehead. 

“Why do they torment me? God, why? It could have been over.” He looked up at 
Dorian, and anger and fear and bewilderment contorted his handsome features. 

“I cannot bear it again. Not as I did this morning.” 

Dorian got to his feet, and once again, his hand fell to Stuart’s shoulder to give it 
a small squeeze. “I will bloody well find out.” He startled Richard Stock as he 
walked past him, releasing a torrent of profanities that continued to come out on 
his short journey toward the 

duty officer’s station. Thomas George was on duty. Dorian wanted to yank the 
insipid little man up by the shoulders and shake the hell out of him. “I demand to 
see Clinton.” 

“The general is in conference and not to be disturbed,” he replied absently. 
“Where in conference?” 

“The East Room, Colonel. I shall relay a . . .” Dorian walked quickly toward the 
East Room. “Colonel Markham! Sentry, stop that man!” The sentry crossed his 
bayonet at Dorian’s chest, but Dorian pushed him and his weapon hard enough 
so that the man cried out. Dorian stormed into the room. Eyebrows shot up, and 
Henry Clinton stared at him, silent and stern-faced. “Sir, I am sorry.” It was 
Thomas George, stammering nervously at Dorian’s back. 

“Never mind,” Clinton replied tonelessly. “Colonel Markham, what is your 
mission?” 

“I demand to know why you did that this morning? You’ve destroyed that man!” 

Despite his immense dislike for Markham, Clinton remained calm. “Major 
George, close the door when you retreat,” he ordered, and to Dorian, “Why this 
interest in the fate of Major Eli?” 



“Because he is my half brother and what you’ve done is an abomination. If your 
plans are to hang him, it should have been done as scheduled. He may deserve to 
die, but he does not deserve to be tortured in this manner.” 

Clinton stood and his arms went to his back. “You seem anxious to be rid of this 
man you so easily call brother. I apologize if my decision had inconvenienced 
you.” His arms came back around, and he resumed his chair. 
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Dorian’s voice choked with emotion. “Can you not realize what a sentence of 
death does to a man? It destroys him, bit by bit, until the hour of termination has 
very little to take from him but his breath. He was resigned to his fate and 
managed to approach it with dignity. But what you did destroyed that dignity.” 

Clinton’s dark eyebrow shot up and he drew his fisted hand to his mouth in a 
moment of thoughtful silence. Then he motioned to a chair. “Colonel Markham, 
had I known of your affinity to the traitor, I’d have apprised you of transpirations 
earlier. But I did not, nor did these men, for surely I’d have been informed. Was 
Sir William aware?” 

“He was. I am a bastard. The general had no wish to 
advertise it.” 

Like anyone with common sense, Henry Clinton despised this brash, good- 
looking Englishman. It was a shame his stigma of bastardy had not diminished 
his arrogance. “Colonel Markham, yesterday evening a dispatch from 
Washington’s camp threatened that when Eli was reported hanged, every day for 
thirteen days thereafter three British officers would meet the same fate, and on 
the fourteenth day, General Burgoyne himself. Therefore, I felt the execution 
should be postponed until we work something out with the rebels. I responded to 
this dispatch immediately, a play for time, you understand?” 

“Washington would not go to these extremes, Dorian remarked carelessly. He 
treats his prisoners of 

war much better than we treat ours. 


“But we can’t take the chance. We have all agreed that Eli must die. Our 



problem is, do we take Washington’s bluff and throw it to the East, or do we give 
it some credence? Just before you intermpted, 

Colonel Markham, it was decided that Major Eli himself would plead mercy for 
our officers. We shall then hang him and get it over with.” 

“Why then, did you put him through the ritual of execution if you knew last 
evening it would be postponed?” 

“We couldn’t disappoint that crowd outside,” Clinton remarked callously. “It was 
not my intention to scar Eli’s last moments.” Clinton met and mentally withdrew 
from the hatred in Dorian’s dark eyes. “It’s depressing that I must carry out Lord 
Howe’s dirty work,” he continued guiltily. “Now . . .” His palms hit the table 
with a violent bang. “Since you are his brother, you request that he dispatch his 
wishes to Washington and do it posthaste.” 

A moment of silence followed. “I shall do this,” Dorian replied somberly. “But 
when he hangs, I relinquish my commission. I would prefer to be called a traitor 
myself, than to spend one more day in the command of a man who has no moral 
conscience ... Sir Henry!” 

Dorian rose, turned on his heel, and, storming out before Clinton could recover 
his surprise, slammed the door soundly behind him. 

Dorian entered Stuart’s dark chamber. His brother’s unbuttoned shirt exposed a 
muscular chest moving ever so gently with each breath he took, as if he found 
the effort exerting. His features flinched slightly, and without opening his eyes, 
he asked, “What did you learn, Dorian?” 

“The Americans threatened to execute forty British officers over the next 
fourteen days if you hang. Clinton desires you to inform Washington that you 
accept your fate and to take no actions in retaliation of 
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Stuart drew his brows together in a brief frown. “And if I don’t?” 

“Clinton will take the chance and hang you anyway.” 


“Then I know what I must write to Washington.” He tried to rise, but could not, 



and accepted the hand Dorian offered him. The short journey across the room to 
the desk was exhausting and he fell heavily into the chair, resting his head in the 
palms of his hands to quiet the spell of nausea. Then he took up a pen, dipped it 
into the ink well, and gently moved his left hand across the sheet of paper 
beneath it: 

March 13 th, 1778 

The Honorable General George Washington 

Commander in Chief 

Continental Army of the United States 

Sir: Being this day informed of reciprocal actions intended to be taken in my 
interest, I make this request of an honorable man who has been assigned a most 
formidable task in commanding the Army of our America. I beseech you, Sir, as 
I consider myself also an honorable man, to spare the lives of the forty British 
officers held in your custody . I prefer to meet my fate with nothing of this 
nature to burden my conscience or my country with ill feelings. My death is a 
just and personally acceptable sentence for the crimes I have committed. 

Respectfully, Stuart Arman Eli 

Stuart blotted the ink, folded the paper in thirds, and 
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handed it to Dorian. Dorian was furious with him. Why did he continue to play 
their game like a damned good sport, knowing he couldn’t possibly win? 

Dorian did not attempt to disguise the misery in his own firm features, nor the 
hooded black eyes glistening with tears. He said nothing as he departed. There 
was really nothing sensible he could say. 

He delivered the letter to Sir Henry and then retired for a little while to the 
library of Gorum Abbey, where fourteen men had met to determine Stuart’s fate. 
He sat at the far end of the conference table, propped his elbows up, and rested 
his head on his fisted hands ... to think. It was silent here, away from the 
multitude, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of thoughts and expressions 



silently pressed between these clothbound covers. He recalled his first meeting 
with Stuart, staring deeply into eyes as black as his own and watching for 
movement in features similar to his own. And now, this same man he had then 
despised was the cause of his own unmerciful suffering. Dorian dug his 
fingernails madly into his temples. “Oh, Brynteg, what madness must I endure?” 

A movement in the darkness nearby startled him. He half rose from his chair as 
the slight form of a woman appeared from the shadows at the back of the room. 
She was moving unobtrusively, but when she saw him sitting there, she drew her 
hand to her throat and a small cry of alarm escaped her lips. It was Madame de la 
Roma, the present mistress of Gorum Abbey. She wasn’t a pretty woman, but as 
her eyes widened into white china saucers and her cheeks turned a rosy shade of 
pink scarcely detectable in the half light, she was a most charming sight. 

She gave a small, dismal gasp when she saw Dorian, 

who had now risen to his feet. “What the hell are you doing here?” he asked. 

“Sir, Fve—I’m—you’ve caught me in a most embarrassing state,” she 
stammered nervously. It was only then that Dorian noticed her totally disheveled 
state and the dark stain around the hem of her blue satin skirts that had dragged 
in water somewhere. “My husband is an old, feeble man, not long of this earth, 
and I am a young woman. I have kept a rendezvous with a lover.” 

Dorian arched a curious eyebrow. “And this lover lies on the floor back there, 
among the books, awaiting my departure?” 

“Sir, I—oh, no! I departed from him in the tunnel passage.” She drew her hand 
to her mouth, regretting instantly that she had spoken so rashly, without even 
thinking. But, he had caught her off guard. 

“Tunnel passage?” 

It was out. She could not now deny it. She pointed, trembling, toward the back 
of the room. “There are stairs behind this case leading to the tunnels, where wine 
was once stored in great quantities and a bit of novice piracy engaged in. One 
tunnel leads to the shore 


of the East River.” 



“And who is your lover?” 


She walked a few paces away and began wringing her now sweating hands. “My 
lover, sir, is a boatswain aboard the American privateer sitting in the river.” 

Dorian noticed the proud, arrogant lift of her voice. “The wife of a devout old 
Tory rendezvousing with an 

American?” 

“Yes, I do rendezvous with an American,” she stated rather smugly. “He is a 
virile lover, not like my poor husband—or the British, whose efforts at love are 
as 
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shallow as mud puddles.” 

Dorian fought an urge to throw his head back and laugh heartily. “Does anyone 
else know of this passage?” 

“My husband, of course. Sir, we’ve been married but a year and a half, and the 
marriage has never been, ummm, consummated, so to speak. I feared the poor 
old gentleman might die too soon of an apoplectic fit. Surely, you’ve no 
intention of telling him of the infidelities of his wife?” 

“I have no such intentions. Tell me . . . what information do you pass to your 
lover, madame?” 

For some strange reason, she felt no threat from him. “Whatever he asks of me, 
sir.” 

“Are you prepared to hang?” Dorian did not want to banter threats. He was much 
more interested in the tunnels she had pointed out to him. 

“No man or woman should die for loyalty to America,” Frannie de la Roma 
countered with indignation. “And that includes the British officer who came so 
close to it this morning.” She turned away, so that he could not see the 
expression in her hazel eyes which was very close to one of contempt. “And I 
saw you, sir, anxious to bind and hood him, to get it over with as quickly as 



possible. You must have been terribly disappointed at the way things turned out.” 

He started to defend himself, but a sharp rap at the door cut him off. “Step back 
into the shadows. They believe me to be alone.” She quickly did so. “Yes, what 
is it?” he called out. 

A guard stepped into the room. “Sir, the prisoner wishes you to visit.” 

It annoyed Dorian that the guards refused to call Stuart either by his name or his 
title. He was the 
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prisoner, and Dorian didn’t like the sound of it. “I shall be there shortly.” 

When the guard retreated, Dorian turned back in time for the reappearance of 
Frannie de la Roma. She seemed unusually pallid and cleared her throat 
delicately, her hand to her mouth. “Since I shall convincingly deny my loyalty to 
America, which I have relayed to you in my moment of boldness, should you see 
fit to raise it for my public denial, I shall, with clear conscience, return to my 
husband’s chamber to wait on him.” 

Dorian laughed softly. “Madame, I would first take a look in the mirror. The old 
bugger isn’t blind. Now! Tell me, why I should pose a threat to so outspoken a 
woman, who has merely expressed passionate desires for her country’s 
independence?” 

Again, her chin lifted defiantly. It was rather a pretty chin, small and dimpled, 
lending arrogance to a face much too plain for it. “Any other officer would 
already have gone to the general with his accusations. Why not 

you?” 

Dorian drew his long, slim fingers to his hips. “Despite the conclusion you may 
have formed of me, I love and respect that man Clinton nearly hanged this 
morning. He is my brother and I respect his loyalties. I 

want very much to see him live.” 


She was not sure she should believe him. Theiefore, she allowed him to have the 



last word in this unexpected meeting. When she reached tne door to the corridor, 
she pulled it open and peered out, then she raised her damp skirts above her slim 
ankles and eased into the corridor. Dorian returned to his chair at the table for a 
few more moments of sullen silence before he rose and looked over the hidden 
entrance she had 
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revealed to him. 

The following morning he breakfasted with Stuart and then retired to his own 
quarters to catch up on correspondence to England. He sat back, to enjoy the 
slight chill left by the dying fire. He hated stuffy rooms and breathed deeply of 
the breeze that whipped in through the window he had opened. He summoned a 
sentry, ordered a fresh supply of ink, and afterward, sat back to write at a lazy, 
leisurely pace. A summons from the sentry not thirty minutes later aggravated 
him, and it was obvious in his sharp reply. “What now, dammit!” 

Undaunted, the sentry stepped in. “Sir, a civilian downstairs demands to see you. 
He’s quite rude and has thoroughly flustered the duty officer. Your attention to 
him has been requested immediately in the library.” 

Dorian cursed again, beneath his breath. “I’ll be right down.” Couldn’t he be left 
alone for even an hour? 

Moments later, he entered the dark library and narrowed his eyes as he saw a 
tall, thin man in buckskins flipping through a book. His presence detected, the 
book was returned to the shelf and the man turned to face Dorian. Recognition 
gleamed in Dorian’s narrowed eyes. “You!” he hissed. “I asked for your head on 
a bloody pole, not your body and soul!” He turned, preparing to call a guard, but 
Garth, as quickly as a cat, was beside him, wrapping his fingers around the lapel 
of his coat. 

“I don’t get back, Markham, and my boys’ll be all over you like green on grass. 
Now ... I want you to do something to save Stuart’s life!” 

Dorian twisted Garth’s fingers away from his lapel. “What the hell can I do? 

And why should I care?” 

Garth looked at him strangely. “It’s time you 
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Dorian turned away. A crooked smile came to him, and his black Eli eyes 
sparkled with anticipation. “Knew what, McBride?” 

“You’re the bastard son of Sir Devon Eli. Stuart is your half brother,” 

Dorian whirled back and released a throaty laugh. “Is this the weapon you intend 
to use? He is my half brother?” His dark eyes grew narrow and serious. “It 
seems you are the last to know that I’ve been aware of this for months.” 

Garth’s look of astonishment brought no emotion to Dorian. “God! If you’ve 
known all this time and you’ve done nothing—” 

“Sentry, enter please!” 

So! This was it. Garth had jeopardized his own life to come to Stuart’s brother, 
and it was backfiring on him. 

The sentry entered. “Sir, you summoned me?” 

“Send me that woman—the old Tory’s wife. Posthaste.” 

Garth looked up, startled. He was about to be arrested for treason, and Markham 
was sending for some damned woman. Neither man broke the long moment of 
silence as they waited for Frannie de la Roma to be brought to the library. 

Within moments, she was dragged into the room, protesting and digging at the 
fingers of the British guard whose hand circled her arm. He explained rather 
sheepishly, “She didn’t want to come, sir. 

Dorian flicked his wrist. “Let her go and close the 

door when you leave.” . 

As the door closed, Frannie s hazel eyes spit lire at 

Dorian and then at the strange young man she had never before seen. “I don’t 
have to answer every whim 
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and call, Colonel Markham, just because you have something over on me!” She 
started to leave, in direct disobedience, but the sound of her name spoken so 
softly compelled her to turn back. 

“Madame de la Roma, come here, please. Her pert chin lifted defiantly. She 
wanted to begin her retreat once again, but her sense of challenge would not 
allow it. She walked just outside reaching distance of him. “I have something to 
say,” he began afresh, “and I don t want either of you to interrupt me. 
Understood?” Dorian turned away, and his crisp, English accent became almost 
reverent. “We have here a woman who has indulged herself in a most insecure 
loyalty to America, and we know where you stand, McBride. We haven’t much 
time to make plans. Woman . . .” He turned sharply back. “Be here tonight at 
nine o’clock, and McBride, if you love Stuart as I think you do, you’ll manage to 
have a fast American sloop sitting in 

the East tonight.” 

Only now, could Garth find his voice. “What the hell—” 

Dorian’s hand went up. “Dammit, I’m going to see him to safety, and I need the 
help of both of you. 

Garth’s sense of challenge and foolhardiness was not as strong as Frannie’s. He 
had every reason in the world not to trust Dorian. But what was more important 
at the moment—his own stubborn pride, or Stuart’s life? “All right, Markham. 
Where in the East?” 

“The woman will tell you.” 

Frannie gave Dorian a very strange look; then she glanced at Garth, momentarily 
at a loss for words. “Between the twin oaks. The moon shines directly between 
them from the water.” 

Dorian turned away and crossed his arms. “It is 
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done. McBride, you may go, and please, don’t disappoint me. Have that ship 



there at the appointed time.” When he was gone, Frannie stepped close to Dorian 
and her fingers closed fondly over his arm. She was giving him a very strange 
look. “You don’t trust me, do you?” Dorian asked. 

“You know, sir, I may be the damnedest fool who ever lived, but I would trust 
you with my life.” 

She left before the tears touched Dorian’s high cheekbones, tears that he did not 
flick away. 

ctte> 

Garth traveled with a small troop of Regulars from the Connecticut First Infantry 
as far as Flatbush on Long Island; then he went on alone to Gravesend and 
Washington’s temporary headquarters at the Sparta- cus Inn. He dismounted his 
horse, tied it off with others in a small grove of trees, and halfway across the 
clearing was met by Devon and Captain McLain. He saw that Devon was now in 
the new, crisp blue and gold uniform of Washington’s Life Guard. 

“The general wishes to see you posthaste, McBride,” McLain announced 
somberly. 

“What does the general wish of me? He has abstained from involvement.” 

“I am only relieved, in his mood, that it isn’t me he has summoned. Now, I 
wouldn’t tarry if I were you.” 

Devon’s hand went out to Garth’s arms. “We shall talk later.” 

Garth tucked his hands into the pockets of his trousers and began to amble 
slowly toward the inn doors. He was immediately struck by the smoke of a 
dozen pipes and the gaudy, vile laughter erupting from the dark interior. He 
turned into the corridor toward Washington’s chambers, and two of his Life 
Guards came to attention, “I am McBride. The general expects me. 

“Get in here, McBride! ” he heard bellowed from the interior. 

The taller of the two guards took Garth’s pistol from its holster, a move that 
visibly startled him. But he did not question it. Washington was standing before 
the hearth where a warm fire blazed and was patting madly at his rump when 



Garth entered. Garth saw immediately that the general had stood a little too close 
to the fire and decided to use it as a weapon to lighten the mood. “A general 
must become accustomed to taking the heat, sir.” 

Washington’s flaccid features showed no emotion as he looked at Garth. “Yes, 
young man, but there is no dignity in a general taking it from the rear.” Then he 
stepped away, still patting at his breeches. The tone of Washington’s voice had 
unnerved Garth. Although he had said nothing that would indicate tension, it was 
there, in his voice. “You rode a long way?” Washington asked, arching his 
eyebrows. 

Always, when Washington spoke, Garth fought the urge to laugh. His wooden 
teeth reminded him of the mating call of a goose. “Not too far, sir,” he replied 
eventually. “Across Long Island by horseback, then the East by boat. I had to, 
ummm, see a friend.” 

Washington’s thick brows met in a troubled frown. “Henry Clinton has gotten 
word that we intend to hang forty of their captured officers if Major Eli hangs. 
Where would he get such an idea? Certainly not from me, nor from a member of 
my staff. Such a threat could only have come from someone obsessed with 
saving the life of a good friend . . . someone such as you, McBride.” Garth 
lowered his eyes guiltily. “You have abused my authority, McBride. I have done 
what I could on Major Eli’s behalf, and I do not threaten the 
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lives of forty men to save one. Had any other motive beside love dictated your 
sentiments in compiling such a dispatch to Clinton, I would have you turned 
over to the provost marshal for appropriate discipline.” Washington linked his 
fingers at his back. “Needless to say, I shall promptly answer Major Eli’s 
touching request to spare the British officers.” Sarcasm hung heavy in his voice. 

Garth had received prior notice of Washington’s intentions, which was the 
reason he had so fearlessly gone to Dorian Markham in a last ditch effort. He 
came immediately to his feet, his hands outstretched in a dramatic gesture. 

“Plans are under way for his escape, General, and any dispatch from you may 
foil them. They may hang him this afternoon and we shall have no time.” 


Washington’s pale eyes spit fury. Perhaps it was because his severe castigation 
just moments ago had not phased this hotheaded young fellow. “Gorum Abbey is 



an impenetrable fortress. I do not wish to see Major Eli hang—he has done a 
great service for this country in the past three years—but some things simply 
cannot be avoided. Sacrifice him, for God’s sake, and allow him his peace!” 
Garth prepared to leave, but Washington’s solemn words, meant to instill guilt in 
him, held him back. “I base my leadership on a great sense of pride and dignity. I 
will not be responsible for your actions, and I will not involve the honor of 
America in any scheme you may become involved in from this point forward.” 
Just as Garth was about to open the door, Washington added more solemnly, 
“Good luck on your mission, young man.” 

When Garth descended the stairs, he found Jennie and Devon awaiting him, 
anxiety strong in both their 
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features. Garth led them out of doors and then around to the veranda where three 
round tables stood among the scattered chairs. “Sit, please, Jennie, Devon. I shall 
relay what I can.” In the following moments, punctuated by the sharp commands 
of officers drilling their troops, it seemed that hours of explanation had done 
little to lighten the heavy load resting upon him and upon the two very 
concerned young people sitting across from him. They all loved Stuart dearly, 
and in this solemn moment Garth had the nerve to give them hope. 

“Oh, Garth.” Jennie’s trembling hand fell to his arm. “Dorian Markham? Oh, 
Garth, can we trust him?” 

“I returned safely, didn’t I?” 

“We can’t trust him!” Devon interjected hotly, jumping to his feet. “Only a fool 
would trust him!” 

Garth, too, came to his feet. “I am willing to play the fool, dammit! We have no 
choice but to trust Markham. It’s our last chance to save Stuart.” He had risen 
from his chair, but now returned to it, to quiet his anger. “Do we have a ship in 
the vicinity, Devon?” 

Devon replied absently, “A privateer preparing to sail tomorrow for Spain.” He 
looked up from the floor. “Why, Garth?” 


“Do you know her captain?” 



“Only that he’s a fellow from Philadelphia and that he started out the war 
shipping cargoes for the British. I talked to some of his men at the Point taking 
on provisions. You might get more information there.” 

“He was shipping British cargoes?” 

“Yes. It seems the British suspected him of conspiring with the enemy and 
confiscated his last ship. He was tried on charges of treason and found innocent. 
You can trust him . . .”—then more dubiously— 
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“I think.” 

Too many heavy loads rested on Garth’s shoulders. Just as he was forced to trust 
Dorian Markham, he would have to trust this American captain who had once 
shipped British cargoes. “It’s our last hope,” he replied solemnly, and to Jennie 
he said, “Be packed and ready to leave in the evening.” He tucked his hands into 
his pockets and his eyes picked at the veranda floor as if he were searching for 
something. Jennie wanted to reach out and pull him closer to her, to assure him 
of the trust she had in him. But by the time she was able to find her footing, he 
had disappeared through the grove of trees on his horse. 

Despite his conversation with Garth McBride, Washington did not delay his 
response: 

The 14th March 78 

Major Sir Stuart Eli, Manhattan 

Sir: In receipt of yours of the 13th inst., I respectfully acknowledge. I plead 
ignorance, Sir, as no threat has been made toward British prisoners of war in 
reprisal of your situation. It is, indeed, an honorable man who has accepted his 
fate, and I acknowledge, unconditionally, the dignity with which you approach it. 
This affair stirs a most grievous emotion that shall not soon abandon my 
conscience, and I shall forever hold you with the highest esteem one professional 
military man may bear for another. 


Respectfully, Geo. Washington 



Stuart looked up at Clinton’s secretary and handed the correspondence back to 
him. “Request of Clinton that my little affair be held at six in the morning, with 
only the necessary staff in attendance.” 

Lieutenant Ware gave him a scornful, appraising look. “It is Sunday tomorrow. 
The general sleeps in.” 

“Your bloody general can rise early one Sunday of his miserable life!” Stuart 
retorted rudely. 

Ware’s girlish features turned a little pink. “You’ve no cause to speak ill of the 
general, sir,” he replied, handing Washington’s letter back to him. “It is 
addressed to you and belongs with your possessions.” 

Only too soon, the clip of Ware’s boots faded down the wide corridor. Stuart was 
plagued by his emotions, and they did not set well with his instinct for survival. 
The British were going to hang him, and all he could do was request that it be 
carried out without delay. But, his business was concluded. He’d composed 
those documents necessary for his tidy transition into a world that would need no 
further preparations. 

He refused the dinner offered him at eight o’clock from the general’s table. 

When Dorian appeared half an hour later, Stuart cursed him in a moment of rage 
for which he could acknowledge no reasonable source. Thus, he humbly 
apologized. 

“I don’t need your apology. A man has a right to express his fear.” 

“Fear! I lost that yesterday morning when I stood at death’s door and had it 
slammed rudely in my face. And where were you, dammit?” 

Dorian straddled a chair, deliberately avoiding the question that he did not wish 
to answer. “You want to hear something amusing?” 

Stuart’s eyes narrowed to mere slits as they swept 
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across Dorian’s handsome, mischievous features. “Sure! Make me laugh!” 



“You’re going to escape tonight.” 


Stuart fought back obscenities. What the hell was Dorian trying to do. “Sure I 
am! I’ll walk through a thousand bloody redcoats and be wished a jolly good 
evening and a pleasant trip!” 

Dorian pushed up from the chair and, approaching the fireplace, drummed his 
fingernails on the mantel. Then, without warning, he picked up the oil lamp 
resting there and sent it crashing against the wall in a fiery inferno. “Sentry!” he 
screamed insanely. “Fire! The prisoner’s gone mad!” Dorian’s actions had taken 
Stuart quite by surprise and he did not resist the soldiers who rushed into the 
room, now dense with smoke, and shoved him against the wall. His arms were 
dragged backward and bound, and he was pushed out into the corridor toward 
the stairs. A grenadier deliberately hurt him by grabbing his arm. Smoke 
billowed from the room behind him, and the last words he heard were Dorian’s, 
“Get some blankets to smother the flames. Hell! I don’t know what got into 
him!” 

A sentry kept Stuart from stumbling headfirst down the stairs with Richard 
Stock’s hand at his back. He was pushed into a small room off the duty officer’s 
station and bound into a chair. One of the guards, he believed it was the one who 
hurt him, hit him on the shoulder and called him a mutinous bastard. When he 
was at last alone, he put his head down on a small table and closed his eyes. He 
tried to create some slack in the rope, but he was bound too tightly and his 
fingers were numb. As he was about to rationalize that Dorian was quite insane, 
booted feet rushed past the door, eventually fading in their journey up the stairs 
to the 

second floor. After a while, except for the occasional muffled sound of voices, 
everything became strangely silent. He did not lift his head as the door was 
pushed open and two men walked in. He saw only shiny leather boots well 
within his range of vision. 

“Unbind him,” Dorian ordered. 

“The general said he’s to be left bound,” someone beside him reported. Stuart 
looked up. The other man was Thomas George, giving him a sly, narrow look. 

Dorian’s voice turned sharp with sarcasm. “He can be rebound in the library if 
you so desperately wish to see him bound. I will not see him confined in this .. . 



this closet!” 


Thomas George turned and summoned two guards from the corridor. “Remove 
this man to the library, and tie him down in a chair.” 

Stuart felt the ropes on his arms slacken, and he was unceremoniously dragged 
between the guards down the corridor. Richard Stock pushed him down in the 
chair and promptly rebound him. 

Then Dorian barked at Thomas George and the guards to “Get out!” 

When they were alone, Stuart hissed angrily, “You fool! It’s bad enough I’ll hang 
in the morning, now Clinton will get personal pleasure out of it!” 

Dorian knelt beside him and tenderly untied the ropes. “Draperies burned 
upstairs, a bit of wallpaper— nothing serious.” Stuart rubbed his wrists. 
“Clinton’s ready to come down and personally shoot you.” 

Stuart dark eyes narrowed viciously. “It won’t be the first time I’ve been shot! 
I’m sorry to cause the general this distress,” he continued with heavy sarcasm. 
“He’ll be rid of me on the morrow.” 

“No, this evening . . . right now.” 
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Stuart gave him a steely look such as only an Eli could give. “Back to the old 
escape route again, huh, Dorian?” he replied, deliberately flip. Stuart’s words 
brought Frannie de la Roma from the shadows. He was visibly startled, and 
could say nothing as she went over to the library door and locked it with a large 
key she had taken from the pannier of her gown. She returned in almost sultry 
silence, and with a few delicate movements of her slender body and her long, 
well-groomed fingers, the entrance to the tunnels came open. Only now, could 
Stuart find his voice again. “God! You were serious, Dorian?” 

Frannie stepped aside, allowing Dorian to precede her. Reality had slapped 
Stuart painfully in the face and his heart beat wildly as he contemplated freedom. 
But he physically withdrew from the darkness deep within the tunnels and could 
scarcely make out the steep wooden stairs below the platform on which he stood. 
Frannie eased by him as Dorian closed off the entrance to the library. The 



wooden stairs ended abruptly at smooth rock floors. From somewhere beneath 
the steps, Frannie took a lantern, already lit, to encircle them within its golden 
glow. Suddenly, the shadows of her face were macabre, and her voice was so 
shallow as to be nonexistent. “You mustn’t say anything,” she whispered with 
her finger to her mouth. “The tunnels echo the slightest sound.” 

A trickle of water was heard nearby, escaping to the floor of the tunnel as it had 
done for a hundred thousand years. The dark cavern was alive with the 
swooshing, screeching sounds of bats disturbed from their roosts. It was damp, 
and the niches off the high rock walls and ceilings were filled with cobwebs and 
huge, almost white spiders that had never seen the sun. And it was cold—a 
penetrating cold that brought chills 
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to Stuart’s spine. As they continued down the tunnels, the sounds became thicker 
with the escape of the night creatures, so that the rapid echo of muskets breaking 
the night air a hundred feet above their heads was scarcely detected. Still, it 
brought their footsteps to a halt and their heads snapping up. The escape had 
been discovered sooner than had been expected. Panic touched them 
simultaneously. But Dorian’s handsome features, distorted by the lantern light, 
held more alarm than the others. “Christ! I must have done a lousy job closing 
off the entrance! ” 

“It’s too late to worry about it now,” Frannie replied frantically. “We must hurry , 
. . there is no time to waste.” 

Half-running footsteps several hundred yards behind them echoed sharply 
through the tunnels. 

Jennie stood at the rail of the General George and watched the shore for some 
signs of Stuart and Garth. Far across the timber line the dark outline of Gorum 
Abbey shot upward into the purple, cloudless night. Just the thought of 
something going amiss brought a sinking feeling of fear to her. It was almost a 
quarter to ten, and she knew the plans had to be under way. What would she do 
if anything happened? Then she began to doubt Dorian’s intentions. Did he 
really want to see Stuart, his own brother, escape the death sentence? Or was this 
a trick—a sadistic act on his part to see Stuart suffer further? Could she truly 
believe that Garth had placed this much trust in Dorian? With all her heart, she 



wanted to believe that he’d escape, and it was possibly this desire that held her 
up when her heart and her knees fought to bring her down. 


She strained her eyes as she continued to watch the beach that appeared as a tiny 
gray strip below the 
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timber line. She could vaguely see the small boat sitting at the shore and the dark 
form of a man, and farther up the beach another dark form which she knew to be 
Garth. Less than a fortnight ago, she had been in Stuart’s arms, thinking of his 
escape, and tonight she was awaiting him, praying he would not meet the fate 
she had so desperately longed to save him from. If only she had gone to Boston a 
day sooner. She closed her eyes in the misty evening and fought back the torrent 
of tears resting on her eyes and her heart. 

Then a hundred lanterns lit the dark timber line below Gorum Abbey, and in the 
stillness of night, Jennie heard the muffled cries of alarm, the sounds of British 
soldiers called to arms. Every window in Gorum Abbey was suddenly lit, and 
the dark structure appeared as a wild, temperamental cat waiting to pounce. 
Jennie’s fear rose. Stuart had escaped! Her throat was suddenly so dry and sore 
she could not possibly have screamed if she had wanted to. She put her hand to 
her throat and dug at it madly with her fingernails. The lanterns increased in 
number, and the muffled cries sharpened in the clear night. Her misty eyes 
widened in horror, and she began to retreat toward the main mast, stopping only 
when it dug into her back. She wanted to run, to escape her horror and the ugly 
dread of his capture that filled her with despair, but she found herself drawn, 
hypnotically, back to the rail. She could not lose Stuart now, not when he was so 
close. She wanted to scream, but she lowered her head and closed her eyes 
tightly, hoping that she could block all dreadful anticipation from her mind. 

The only words she uttered into the darkness as the seamen rose to arms were “I 
love you, Stuart.” 

(3T/ • 

Clinton rose from a Sheraton high-postered bed. Aware of his shaved head, he 
quickly pulled on his powdered wig. His desk, painted white and gilded to match 
his bed, was a shambles, papers scattered about and falling to the floor. He’d 
spilled a bottle of ink on the cream-colored carpet earlier in the day. It looked 



ominous, like dried blood. “Why do you think Markham is involved?” he asked 
Lieutenant Ware. 

“He is missing, sir. And he was the last one seen with Eli.” 

Clinton sat down on the bed to pull his boots on. Aggravation was evident in his 
soft voice. “Could he have been taken against his will?” 

“It is possible, sir, but highly improbable.” 

He looked up. “I thought you liked Colonel Markham?” 

Ware adjusted his own powdered wig. “No one likes Colonel Markham. Some of 
us merely tolerate him.” 

Clinton strapped his holster and sword to his slender waist and readjusted the 
wig he’d put on so hastily. “I’ll tell you what I merely tolerate, young man,” he 
remarked eventually. “I merely tolerate Howe’s as- sinine judicial procedures. 

He should have disposed of Eli before returning to Philadelphia. It’s no bloody 
wonder Dartmouth replaces him with a better man!” 

Clinton had never been subtle in his self-appraisements. “Forgive me,” Clinton 
continued, “I am not accustomed to being dragged from my bed, once Fve 
retired to it, to recapture a spy who tried very hard to burn my ass.” 

“I might remind the general that his ass was quite far from the heat.” 

“So it was, Lieutenant,” Clinton replied, arching a dark eyebrow, “so it was.” He 
pulled on his jacket and was ready to leave. “One more thing, Ware. We shall 
have no rumors of Markham’s implication in this affair.” He exited his chamber 
hastily, and Ware ran to keep up with him. “Has the means of escape been 
detected, Ware?” 

“Yes, sir. There are tunnels with entrance at the library.” 

“Then recapture is imminent?” 

“Sir, the tunnels fork off in several directions. Each is being inspected. And . . . 
Madame de la Roma is nowhere to be found.” 



Clinton’s dark eyebrow shot up again. “Do we detect a conspiracy here, 
Lieutenant? Well, put out a search for the woman. I want Eli recaptured, and”— 
Clinton shook his finger at him—“he is not to be killed. I shall enjoy seeing him 
hang on the morrow. It’ll serve him right for disrupting my rest.” 

Had he been aware of it, Henry Clinton’s moment of annoyance over the affair 
would have proved no detriment to Dorian Markham. He was determined, 
despite all odds, to see Stuart to safety. The tunnels had narrowed. “God! How 
much farther must we stumble blindly onward?” 

“Shhh! We’re nearing the river,” Frannie warned. “Your voices shall echo 
tenfold. Here, take this,” she 
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ordered, handing the lantern to Dorian. “I shall start back from here. I am sure to 
meet the soldiers but I’ll tell them I ducked back in the tunnels when I saw you 
coming and that the prisoner was holding a weapon to you.” She smiled 
apologetically at Stuart. “That may cover any mischief on your part, Colonel 
Markham.” 

“But we shall be hopelessly lost without you,” Dorian replied. 

She shook her head so that a curl fell loose from its pin. “Go straight ahead. 
You’ll reach one more fork, but keep to the right. It’ll bring you out at the river, 
and your man should be awaiting you there.” 

Cautiously, without Frannie, they continued the journey ahead. As her footsteps 
faded into the darkness, the echo of booted feet became clearly audible, but 
abruptly died away. She had met the approaching soldiers. 

The journey through the tunnels eventually ended, and pushing the overgrowth 
away from the entrance, they stepped out into a clear, purple night. Dorian saw 
the dark hulk of the American privateer sitting out in the river even before Stuart 
did and pointed it out to him. At the water’s edge, a smaller boat, with the dark 
form of a man sitting in it, rocked back and forth in the gentle tide. Another man 
was standing halfway up the beach with a rifle slung over his shoulder. It was 
Garth. Stuart felt a pleasant relief surge through his body. 


When Garth approached, Dorian unholstered his pistols. “Take these,” he 



ordered, handing them to Garth. “It’ll look better for me if I don’t have them 
when the soldiers come. Now, get the hell out of here.” 

Before Stuart turned away, he extended his hand, which Dorian took. “I’ll see 
you again one day, brother.” Then he turned with Garth toward the 

waiting boat. Garth lifted Dorian’s pistols and threw them as far down the beach 
as he could. Neither he nor Stuart looked back. Thus, the deep, masculine voice 
echoing from the darkness behind them had the same impact as an exploding 
cannon. Dorian’s rapid breathing ceased abruptly as he whirled, scarcely able to 
see Richard Stock’s musket, raised and cocked, with Richard Stock standing 
menacingly behind it. The tide suddenly paused in its journey to the shore and a 
formidable silence fell as if nothing existed outside their little circle. 

The musket made a fluid sweep toward Garth, the only man with a weapon at 
hand. “You, American! Drop your rifle!” Unhesitatingly, Garth let it fall to the 
sandy shore. * 

Dorian outstretched his arms. “I have charge of this situation, soldier,” he said 
weakly. “You needn’t point your weapon.” 

A short, bitter laugh erupted. “You were assisting the traitor in escape.” The 
musket made another sweeping move. 

Moonlight reflected across the tide and fell on the barrel of Richard Stock’s 
musket and on his hard, set face betraying no emotion. Dorian looked across his 
shoulder, expecting the other men. He’d taken a risk. It had failed, and he could 
only accept the consequences. Dorian felt a burning sense of outrage. He hated it 
when his plans went awry. 

Stuart could not express his rage as could Dorian. His mind was unable to cope 
with recapture and the death sentence awaiting him. He collapsed to one knee on 
the white sand. 

“Get up!” Stock ordered, sliding his finger to the trigger. 

“He’s ill, can’t you see?” Garth shot back. “He hasn’t the strength to get up!” 

“Then help him, you bastard!” Richard Stock looked beyond Stuart’s kneeling, 
defeated form and saw the boatman leaning toward his rifle. “You! Get out 



here!” Garth’s sudden movement startled him, but he was merely going to his 
knees beside Stuart. “Get him up!” 

Garth shot the grenadier a poisonous look. Stock relaxed his taut stance, but 
stiffened immediately as Garth made another sudden, unexpected move. But he 
hadn’t been quick enough to step out of the path of the knife that Garth had 
pulled from his rawhide boot, to hurl, with deadly aim, into Richard Stock’s 
barreled chest. Evei* in the half-light, Garth saw the look of stunned disbelief 
that molded the man’s blunt features as he crumpled to his knees. But at the 
precise moment of his death, Stock’s linger squeezed the trigger of his musket. 
The explosion echoed tenfold, as the bit of discharged lead tore through Dorian’ 
abdomen. He pitched forward on his face and, in his agony, dug his fingernails 
deeply into the wet sand. 

Stuart, stunned at first, managed to crawl across to Dorian, to pull him to a 
sitting position against his own body. The half-light greatly exaggerated the 
agony contorting Dorian’s features. “It is a mortal wound,” he gasped. “Leave 
me and get to freedom while the chance is yours.” 

Garth kicked over Richard Stock’s body to retrieve his knife and then crawled 
across the sand to Stuart. He took Stuart’s arm, to pull him to his feet, but he 
shook him away, angry and confused. “Do as he says, Stuart. There’ll be a 
hundred bloody redcoats responding to the shot.” 
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“I won’t leave him,” Stuart shot back. “Help me get him to the boat.” 

“We can’t take him aboard. Let his own take care of him, for chrissake!” 

“He’s my own, dammit!” Stuart replied even more sharply. “You!” he screamed 
at the man in the boat, “Get out here and help me with him.” 

Young Trent responded to the authoritative command more quickly than Garth 
had done. Dorian’s blood had spread across his abdomen and up his chest, and 
Stuart saw, as they lifted him, the tide washing away that which had spilled 
across the white sand. By the time he was in the small boat, Dorian had lost 
consciousness. With Trent at the oars and Garth brooding angrily behind him, 
they began the short journey to the American ship lying across the misty water. 



A hundred lanterns lined the shore and musket lead splattered into the water far 
short of them. But Stuart failed to respond to the threat of exploding muskets. 
They were a hundred yards out from the ship, when sharp commands echoed 
through the still night so that in a matter of moments, the white masts were 
streaming upward into the wind. The rowboat came alongside, thudded against 
the hull, and Trent took the rope to anchor them. Possessed of strength he never 
knew he had, Stuart hoisted Dorian across his shoulder and made his way up the 
rope ladder. Two American seamen immediately took him. 

Stuart was surprised to face Emile Derrity, who had taken him to Boston many 
months ago. No words were immediately exchanged between them because of 
the confusion, but Stuart managed to get through the sailors, and knelt at 
Dorian’s side, as did Emile 

Derrity. “We had no idea a British officer would be brought aboard,” Derrity said 
with regret. 

Stuart’s senses returned at an incredible speed. “He is not just a British officer* 
sir. He is my brother and he’s taken a wound.” 

Derrity unsheathed his knife and cut the bloody material away from Dorian’s 
abdomen. “This man is dying. You should have left him ashore for his own 
kind.” 

“He is my brother, damn you!” 

Immediately, Garth’s hand fell to his arm. “Please, Stuart, Jennie is aboard.” His 
dark eyes instinctively sought her out in the shadows. He wanted to go to her and 
take her in his arms, but at his feet, his brother was unconscious. Slowly, he rose. 

At Derrity’s command, Dorian was taken down the length of the ship toward a 
small cabin. 
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His loving wife was within touching distance. Stuart wanted to go to her, but his 
feet would not move. Trembling, disoriented by the gruesome chain of events of 
the past few moments, he could manage only to put his hands out. 

She, too, was trembling as her hands slipped into his, and because of the blood 
on his shirt—Dorian’s blood—she deliberately held herself away from him. “I 
heard the shots, Stuart. I feared for you.” 

He closed his eyes tightly as if a sudden pain had invaded them. “He needs me, 
Jennie,” he said simply. Jennie’s fingers closed over his wrists as her wide, green 
eyes ruefully implored a detailed explanation for his loyalty to Dorian. Only too 
aware of the bitterness moving in her heart, Stuart’s immediate impulse was to 
defend himself. “He’s my brother, Jennie. And he’s hurt because of me. Because 
of me!” he repeated with more emotion. 

Her eyes dropped. “I’ll not stand between you and your brother.” She tried very 
hard to keep the cool detachment out of her voice, but her thoughts of Dorian 
always produced this emotion. Because she loved Stuart, and wanted to 
understand his feelings, guilt crushed heavily in on her. 

His fingers came up to her chin, to lift it, and his lips 

touched hers, his emotions and vulnerabilities torn between his deepest love for 
her and his love for a mortally wounded brother. As uncomfortable as it was for 
him, he was forced to choose between them. And because he knew he would 
have tomorrow with Jennie, where he possibly would not with his brother, he 
dropped her hands and turned away from her. Only too aware that her sea green 
eyes followed him into the misty darkness, he did not look back. 

They’d taken Dorian to a cabin and Derrity was kneeling beside him. Dorian had 
regained consciousness and was breathing erratically, a grimace on his face 
betraying great pain. He’d been cleaned up, his blood-soaked shirt and breeches 
dropped to the floor in a pile, his jacket, sheath, and boots in another. A thick 
white gauze had been applied to the wound and was absorbing an endless flow 
of blood. Dorian’s erratic breathing slowed as he detected Stuart’s presence, 
although his body grew rigid in his attempts to absorb the pain. 

“Is there a surgeon aboard?” Stuart asked, kneeling beside him. 



“None,” Derrity replied. 


Stuart moved the gauze aside and saw only a small hole where the lead had 
entered his abdomen. It hardly appeared mortal. “I’ll take care of him myself. 
When we arrive at first port, a surgeon will be summoned aboard.” 

Derrity’s authoritative voice was touched by an emotion uncommon to him. 
“Every British ship will be watching for us. Sorry ... no ports. But, I’ll have 
whatever you need sent up from the galley.” 

Dorian groped in the darkness for Stuart and his hand fell, trembling, to Stuart’s 
arm. “I can’t feel my 
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legs. It’s . . . God! I deserve this! I deserve this!” He felt that his years of 
misconduct had led him to this grim fate. His grip tightened on Stuart’s arm. 
“Please . . . stay alone with me.” When Derrity and his two men had left, so that 
only Stuart would hear, Dorian said, “I’m afraid, Stuart. . . and I thought I was 
above this mortal affliction.” Although a tremendous fear of the unknown had 
risen in him, wiping out all sensible thought, foremost in his mind was the 
horrible deed that had nourished the early hatred between him and Stuart. He 
was filled with an even deeper fear, as he convinced himself that Jennie’s hatred 
of him would forever lock the doors between him and God in those final 
moments of death. Again, his fingers tightened over Stuart’s arm. “Please, 

Stuart, I must have Jennie’s forgiveness. Now . . . while there is still time.” 

“You ask too much, Dorian.” 

“But you forgave me, Stuart. Why then can’t she?” 

“The greater harm was done her.” Despaired, Stuart came to his feet. Although 
Dorian was dying, he still possessed that phenomenal, pompous determination to 
have his own way. Wanting his last requests to be fulfilled for him, Stuart 
stepped out to the deck, where he found Jennie standing alone at the ship’s rail, 
shivering in the biting March wind. His arms slipped around her shoulders, to 
warm and comfort her. “I have a favor, Jennie.” 

“I’ll do anything for you, but nothing for Dorian.” Still, the cool detachment was 
there, alien to the warmth that usually surrounded her whenever she was near 



him. 


A thousand moments of reminiscences filled his already cluttered mind. “He 
wants your forgiveness, Jennie.” 

“I can’t face him, Stuart—not now, not ever.” She loved Stuart, but suddenly he 
was an ominous threat to her security and her peace of mind. 

“He’s dying, Jennie. If not for you or for me, then do it for a man torn by his fear 
of the journey that lies ahead of him.” 

He was pushing a moment upon her in which she was forced to determine how 
much she loved him. “Go back to him, that I may give it a moment’s thought.” 

As Jennie watched him walk away, she prayed foolishly that he would turn back 
and withdraw the request. The logical and illogical ran amuck in her mind, 
bringing a moment of nausea upon her. She should hate Dorian. She should feel 
only relief at his impending death. But did she? That midnight hour so many 
months ago, it was Dorian who had awakened the physical desire hidden within 
her, not her love for Stuart. Dorian’s strong, masculine flesh, commingled with 
her own, had aroused the passion fighting for recognition, and her body had 
responded to his gentle manliness. It was her own enjoyment of that intimate, 
physical moment that made her loathe Dorian. Guilt, foul, merciless guilt! 
Perhaps it was time to stand forth and be honest with herself. Dorian’s imminent 
death brought a very deep sadness to her that could not be disguised by false 
hostilities. Her emotions were a thin thread about to break and she knew she 
could not bear to witness Dorian’s agony. Because of that midnight hour long in 
her past, she felt a very special warmth for him. 

She sighed deeply. She could not deny him this last simple request. He had once 
deceived her, but he had also loved her. She turned toward the dark interior of 
the cabin where he lay dying. 
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Despite her firm resolutions, the sight of Dorian again brought back old 
memories and old fears. She felt the knot of nausea tighten in her stomach, as 
she had felt it when he had revealed his identity to her in the darkness so many, 
many months ago. Her hand fell, trembling, to Stuart’s shoulder, and her 
unexpected presence visibly startled him. 



Perhaps it was the delicate fragrance of her perfume that confessed her presence, 
for Dorian’s dark eyes crept open. He turned his head toward her as she drew her 
shawl up from her shoulders to wrap her head. She could almost feel his pain as 
much as she felt sympathy for him, but she fought desperately to suppress it in 
her sharp words, “What do you wish of me, sir?” 

He didn’t respond at first, but allowed a moment of silence to follow. “Your 
forgiveness,” he replied softly. “An anesthetic for a conscience on its journey to 
the grave.” 

He was using his death as a weapon against her, to force her to surrender, and 
her lips pressed into an angry line. “You had no conscience before, why then 
should you have one now?” Stuart came immediately to his feet. A gleam of 
anger and shock reflected in his ebony eyes. 

But Dorian, even in his pain, was aware that Stuart’s intention was to severely 
chastise her. “She has a right, Stuart. Please . . . Jennie forgive me. If I could take 
it back . . .” He closed his eyes and clenched his teeth as the most intense pain 
contorted his handsome, sweating features. His agony brought her hatred 
tumbling to the ground, leaving it no foundation to rebuild itself. She knelt 
beside him to silence his almost muted groans against her shoulder. 

“I forgive you, Dorian. Oh, I really do. Shhh . . .” She held him for a long, long 
while, until the convulsive 
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twitch of his body ceased and his agony smoothed into an almost serene look. 
Then she quietly left the cabin. Stuart found her weeping very delicately with her 
face turned to the ocean. “I thought I would enjoy seeing him suffer, Stuart. But, 

I must confess to you that I have never really hated him. Forgive me, but that 
one intimate moment I shared with him, thinking he was you—” 

His fingertip touched her lips. He didn’t want to hear it. She was distraught and 
would regret it later on. “Your forgiveness means so much to him,” he said 
simply. 


In those few hours before midnight, Stuart relived the past three years of his life. 



All sorts of emotions had overcome him, yet he had somehow managed to 
survive. He put his head down to catch a few moments of long overdue rest. 


The moon was barely visible behind the ominous storm clouds across the far 
horizon. Dorian’s hand, groping blindly for his own, startled him. Someone had 
placed a lantern just inside the cabin while he slept, and he saw that Dorian’s 
wound had started bleeding again. “God,” Dorian muttered. “How long must I 
endure?” 

His emotions rising, choking in his throat, Stuart could not reply as he put 
pressure on the wound with clean bandages. In Dorian’s dark eyes, he saw fear, 
and his hand came down in a gesture of comfort to one who had never 
performed manual labor and whose fingers were now cold and blue with 
impending death. 

“It’s strange what a dying man thinks of,” Dorian said softly. “I remember a 
small cottage near Maidstone in Kent. . . surrounded by lovely gardens. It’s 
name was burned in a small wooden plaque—a strange name, Brynteg. I have 
always wondered what it meant, 
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but. . . peace comes to me as I think of it once again . . . thus, peace it must 
mean.” Dorian’s hands clenched in agony. “Dying is a lonely, painful chore. 
Thank Him that gave me life I must bear it only once.” The pain softened, and 
Dorian turned his hand to firmly entwine his fingers through Stuart’s. “How like 
the sea we are, you and I. An angry storm tossing debris across a sandy, white 
beach. Then, without warning, the seas are calm, and the tide washes gently over 
the sand, to cleanse it, leaving it more beautiful than before.” Dorian’s look was 
one of deepest love for a brother he had known too short a while, and an almost 
imperceptible smile touched his lips. Then his eyes very gently closed. 

Serenity came upon him. He lifted his sparkling black eyes and saw prancing 
toward him his magnificent gray stallion, tossing its long silver mane into the 
salty wind. How beautiful was such a sight and all that stood before him ... the 
deep blue skies venturing down to meet the horizon far out to sea, the gentle 
wind rustling his copper hair, the soft nuzzle of the stallion prompting him down 
an isolated English beach with its nose pressed playfully at his back. How 
enchanting was that first step across death’s threshold, for as quickly as he’d felt 



the channel winds rustle his hair, he felt now, the delicate foliage of the gardens 
of Brynteg brushing lightly against his arm. 

As his heart was forever stilled following that last shallow breath of God-given 
life, Dorian Markham knew, feeling his brother’s tears touch softly the hand held 
to his face, that he would never suffer the eternal 
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How very peacefully death had come to him. As Stuart watched the calm, 
perfect features of his brother, he continued to hold the lifeless fingers to his 
tear-stained cheek. But he knew, no matter how much it hurt inside, he would 
have to let him go, to begin that iong journey all living things would one day 
have to take. Gently, he laid Dorian’s hand across his chest and brushed the 
matted locks of hair away from his forehead. As he closed the cabin door quietly, 
a young seaman approached him, but Stuart merely shook his head. He strolled 
over to the ship’s rail and stared out across the lightly capped black waves 
battering the dark hull that was half-submerged in the sea. He felt more isolated 
from the world than he had felt in a long, long while. 

Dawn threw a glitter of gold across the far horizon, like star dust in romantic 
prose. Stuart listened to the dull commands of Derrity’s men break the stillness 
of morning. A gentle ripple swept the ocean, and clean, white clouds began to 
appear across the golden skies. Two screeching gulls swept down to the canvas 
sails, then flew off in the distance to become tiny black specks against the sky. 
Stuart did not hear Garth approach and was startled by the hand that came to rest 
on his arm. In the next few moments, as both men deliberately avoided 
mentioning Dorian, Stuart learned that they would rendezvous with John Paul 
Jones in three months’ time off the coast of Spain. 

“You’ll travel to Spain with us, Garth?” 

“I will, unless I can tread water pretty fast. I hadn’t planned on coming aboard, 
but the emergency back on the beach . . . well. . . how is he, Stuart?” 

“He died just before dawn.” Stuart coughed, to regain the composure he was 
quickly losing. “Please, 
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advise Derrity of it and tell him I wish burial at sea within the hour.” Garth said 
nothing, but once again, he gently put his hand on Stuart’s arm. He started to 
walk away, but Stuart’s soft, almost imperceptible voice held him back. “Where 
is Jennie?” 

Garth pointed down the bow, to a small cabin beneath the quarter deck. “She was 
sleeping when last I looked in on her.” 

When Stuart quietly walked in, she stirred a little and, with a delicate sigh, 
moved her hand up to the pillow. The translucent innocence of her beauty 
warmed, then saddened him as he thought of the hardships she had endured in 
the past three years. When he sat beside her on the roomy cot, her sea green eyes 
crept open, and, as if by instinct, her fingers came up to his forehead to smooth 
back a fallen lock of hair. Sadness touched his clean, dark features as he pulled 
her into his arms and held her, as if he feared losing her. She knew, by the look 
in his dark eyes, what tore so brutally at his emotions. 

The silence continued between them, so that all sounds about them magnified in 
intensity... the lapping waves, the sporadic commands of the men echoing across 
the white masts, the soft rustle of canvas in the sea wind. 

He took her by the shoulders and pulled her slightly forward, to study her 
delicate features that hardly seemed to have awakened from a peaceful sleep. 

Her hair was loose and disheveled, and he couldn’t resist entwining his fingers 
through it and fondly stroking it. “How I love you, Jennie. Cheeks like rosebuds, 
eyfcs as green as a cool, clear mountain spring. You are my wife and only death 
shall part us. Our lives begin afresh with this tragic dawn.” 

Jennie stood silently and solemnly at Stuart’s side as a short sermon was spoken 
by Emile Derrity. Then Dorian’s body, draped in a British Red Ensign Derrity 
had captured from a warship just two months ago, slipped quietly into the sea 
and was quickly lost beneath the rushing, rising waves. She wept delicately as 
visions of Dorian, dressed in his immaculate uniform came to her, his dark eyes 
reflecting that arrogance that had so thoroughly infuriated her at times. She felt a 
weakness come upon her, but Stuart’s hand around her shoulder tightened, 
giving her strength once again. Then Derrity handed the clean Red Ensign to 
Stuart. No words were spoken, and Stuart nodded in silent appreciation of the 
sympathy reflected in his hazel eyes. 



As the seamen dispersed to their duties and Derrity sought his cabin to compose 
his daily log, Stuart pulled Jennie into his arms, to hold her very gently and still 
her broken sobs. “His agony has ended,” he whispered softly. “We are all free— 
you and I and Dorian. He has begun his journey. But where do you and I go from 
here? We’re without material provisions to begin again.” His words should have 
held bitterness, but they did not. 

From inside her cape, Jennie took the deed Stuart’s 
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banker had pressed into her hand just before her departure from Boston. She 
gave it to him. “We have this, Stuart. The deed to forty thousand acres on the 
Southern coast near New Orleans in the Spanish territory. Silas said that your 
uncle had been given the land grant by the governor there more than thirty years 
ago. It shall be a beginning for us. It will be hard at first, adjusting to a new way 
of life, but I am willing, if you are.” A pensive sigh broke into the moment. “One 
day, perhaps, we shall see our beloved Boston again. But for now, we must face 
our destiny and make our sacrifices.” 

“Our destiny shall be Brynteg” he replied solemnly. She looked up at emotion- 
torn features half-hidden in the morning twilight. “Something my brother said at 
the end, Jennie. Be it a cabin, a cottage or a castle, our new home shall bear this 
name.” He drew her even closer to him, feeling the softness of her golden hair 
against his unshaven cheek. 

While they stood there, the past three years whirled rapidly through their 
minds... the sadness, the tragedy, the love, and the pleasant memories. They were 
over. This man and this woman, inseparable, standing at the ship’s rail, were a 
new beginning. 

Somewhere beyond the moment they shared, Brynteg awaited them. 
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SHE HAD SAVORED PASSION 


in her nightly dreams only never as tierce and as when she lookcc into Stands 
cocl-bjwck eye >. 

He was a man who ctemcneec anralty, command: respect and always got what 
tie desuca. And cti Jejmic McBride could hope for was that he wo* \ desire her. 
But when he encircled her in the % „ bracelet of his str< mg , powerful arms and 
% claimed her soft rosebud lips in a long breathless kiss . she knew that her 
heart- end flesh—were bound to his until the end of time.. 



HE HAD TASTED PLEASURE 

in the arms\of many maidens yet none filled him 

with searing ecstasy like the tantalizing seductress Jennie. 

With hair the color of wheat at harvest and skin as smooth as the finest pearl 
Stuart became lost in the depths 

o f her innocent passion and vowed i. to make her his own. That love had 
I * not been indiis plans when he first 

I 2 encountered the grM-eyed vixen % * no longer mattered. He wanted her 
he needed her—and hed take her on an exquisite one-way journey 



